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soft  and  cool. 
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All  the  music  you  delight  to  hear 


Ifbull  find  your  land  of  music 
in  the\^ctor  Record  Catalog 


So  fascinating  is  this  book  that  we  doubt  if  you 
could  glance  into  its  530  pages  without  becoming 
absorbed  in  it.  Whether  you  own  a  Victrola  or  not, 
this  is  the  kind  of  book  you  will  find  yourself  brows¬ 
ing  through  just  for  the  pleasure  it  gives  you.  And 
if  you  are  a  music-lover,  this  Victor  Record  Catalog 
will  increase  your  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
y  good  music  many  fold. 

\  It  contains  portraits  of  Victor  artists  with  bio- 
\  graphical  sketches  and  has  a  complete  Red  Seal 
I A  section  devoted  to  the  greatest  artists  of  all  the 
R  \  world  who  make  Victor  Records. 

®  \  There  are  also  portraits  and  short  biographies  of  the 
A  great  composers,  and  a  pronunciation  table  of  the 
— names  of  artists,  composers,  and  operas. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Victor  Record  Catalog 
gives  brief  stories  of  the  opera,  shows  illustrations  of 
various  scenes,  indicates  under  the  title  pf  each  opera  the 
different  acts  and  scenes,  and  lists  all  the  selections  in  the 
exact  order  they  are  sung  or  played  in  the  opera. 

Free  at  any  Victor  dealer’s 

-  Be  sure  to  get  a  copy  of  this  interesting  book — the  greatest  catalog 
of  music  in  all  the  world.  There  is  a  copy  for  you  at  any  Victor  dealer’s, 
or  we  will  mail  you  a  copy  upon  request. 
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Find  your  place  and  salary 

on  this  chart 


Disraeli,  with  no  for¬ 
tune  but  his  own  ability 
and  ambition,  handicapped  by 
race  prejudice,  rose  to  be 
Prime  Minister  of  England — 
the  only  member  of  his  race 
ever  to  reach  that  eminence. 

"As  a  rule,”  he  said,  “the  most 
successful  man  in  life  is  the  man 
who  has  the  most  information” 

Old  as  that  truth  is,  there 
are  thousands  of  men  who 
have  never  applied  it  to  their 
•  business  lives.  •  ' 

What  advancement  will  the 
next  few  year*  bring  yoa? 

They  would  refuse  indig¬ 
nantly  to  sign  a  contract  to 
work  for  the  next  ten  years  at 
the  same  salary  they  are  now 
receiving.  Yet  the  end  of  the 
ten  year  period  will  find  most 
of  them  in  the  same  position, 
or  only  a  trifle  ahead. 

For  there  is  only  one  pmwer 
in  the  world  that  can  lift  a  man, 
and  that  is  the  power  of  added 
knowledge  and  training, 
c 

For  years  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institutehasspecial- 


ized  in  one  thing;  it  has  only 
one  Course;  its  sole  purpose 
is  to  take  men  who  know 
one  department  of  business, 
and  by  adding  to  their  equip¬ 
ment  a  knowledge  of  the  other 
fundamentals  shown  on  the 
chart,  to  fit  them  for  higher 
positions. 

The  Barest  way  to  attract 
attention  to  yourself 

The  man  who  is  adding  to  his 
knowledge  forces  himself  inevi¬ 
tably  upon  the  attention  of  his 
superiors. 

“When  I  learned  that  some  fifty  of 
our  men  had  decided  to  take  up  the 
Modem  Business  Course  and  ’Service,” 
writes  the  President  of  one  great  cor¬ 
poration,  “the  stock  of  this  company 
rose  several  points  in  my  estimation.” 

The  stock  rose  in  his  estimation, 
because  he  knew  that  there  were  fifty 
men  in  his  company  who  weredirectly 
in  line  for  promotion  to  higher  places, 
because  they  were  developing  the 
capacity  to  do  larger  things. 

You,  too,  may  begin  now 
to  move  forward 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  deals 
in  results,  uot  words.  Its  advertise¬ 
ments  are  written  in  the  living  experience 
of  the  110,000  men  who  are  subecribm  to 
its  Course.  Some  of  these  men  live  near 
you ;  ask  them. 

No  matter  who  you  are,  or  what  your 
position  may  he,  there  is  knowledge  in  the 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute's  Modem 
Course  and  Service  that  will  mean  added 
power  and  income  to  you. 

Are  you  already  the  president  of  a  cor¬ 
poration?  More  than  20,000  of  the  110,000 
men  enrolled  by  the  Institute  are  corpora¬ 
tion  presidents. 

Are  you  a  would-be  executive  at  the  other 
end  of  the  ladder?  Men  of  every  rank  and 
earning  power  are  numbered  among  the 
Institute  8  subscribers.  It  is  not  today’s 
position  that  is  the  test.  The  test  is— are 
you  asking  yourself:  “Where  am  I  going  to 
be  ten  years  from  now?”  ^ 

It  is  a  question,  not  of  place,  but  of  ambi¬ 
tion;  and  the  capacity  to  decide. 


Send  for 

**Forging  Ahead  in  Business** 

110,000  business  men  who  are  following 
the  Course  are  your  guarantee  that  this 
Institution  is  worthy  of  your  investigii- 
tion  also. 

To  make  the  investigation  easy,  a  116- 
page  book  has  been  prepared  called  “Forg¬ 
ing  Ahead  in  Business.  It  conUins  vain- 
able  business  information,  the  result  of 
years  of  experience  in  training  men.  There 
is  a  copy  for  you  without  obligation.  Send 
for  your  copy  now. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 


260  Astor  Place’  Naw  York  City 


Send  me  **For^g  Ahead  in  Biiaiac«’* 
without  obligation. 
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With 

EVERYBODY'S  PUBLISHERS 


We  wonder  to  just  what  extent  the  good  old- 
iashioned  habit  of  sitting  down  on  the  eve  of  the 
New  Year  to  take  stock  of  the  past,  and  to  form 
resolutions  for  the  future,  still  prevails? 

Especially  among  Everybody's  readers? 

For,  in  presenting  to  you  this  first  number  of  the 
New  Year,  we  want  to  suggest  just  this  prosaic 
procedure. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  at  this  point  in  your 
reading,  you  put  Everybody's  back  on  the  table,  or 
drop  it  in  your  lap,  close  your  eyes  tight,  and  for  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  think  of  nothing  save  your  personal  re¬ 
lations  to  your  Country  and  its  pressing  problems. 

Good  I 

You  are  going  to  find  fifteen  minutes  of  complete 
immersion  in  thought  the  equivalent  of  a  lifetime  of 
action. 

Those  who  know,  tell  us  that  dreams  in  which  we 
seem  to  pass  years,  and  which  themselves  seem  to 
endure  a  whole  night  through,  really  consume  in 
time  only  seconds. 

Again,  if  you  are  human — and  a  good  friend  of 
ours  insists  that  human  nature  is  still  very  preva¬ 
lent — you  are  going  to  think  first  of  your  own 
troubles — ^the  prices  you  pay  for  food,  clothes,  hous¬ 
ing,  the  difficulty  of  securing  service  or  raw  materials 
or  finished  products — in  fact  the  mess  that  the  War 
has  made  of  your  economic  life  generally. 

And  then  taxes  and  how  to  meet  them. 

And  the  Government — an  easy  transition  from 
taxes.  Why  don’t  we  get  costs  down,  settle  radi¬ 
calism,  strikes,  the  Treaty,  the  Mexican  situation, 
and  some  way  get  back  to  a  peacetime  basis? 

There  is  the  crux  of  the  matter,  you  think.  We  are 
not  at  peace.  We  are  still  at  war,  and  'will  be  for 
months,  perhaps  years,  after  a  peace  treaty  is  signed. 


We  haven’t  really  won  the  War.  We  have  won  a 
victory  on  the  field.  We  have  yet  to  win  a  victory 
in  the  factories,  in  the  stores,  on  the  farms,  and  in  the 
homes-^omes  like  that  where  perhaps  you  sit,  and 
where  the  final  victory  of  the  War  must  be  won  if  at 
all. 

Returning  travelers  tell  us  that  German  cities  are 
literally  plastered  with  posters  reading  “Work  or 
Starve.’’ 

Lloyd  George  has  just  told  England  that  salvation  | 
is  in  “Work  and  Save.’’ 

Clemenceau,  with  characteristic  brevity,  has  re¬ 
duced  the  formula  for  France  to  “Work.’’ 

Your  fifteen  minutes  are  almost  up,  and  we  haven’t 
the  heart  to  ask  you  to  open  your  eyes  on  that  stark 
word  “Work.”  Instead,  we  offer  you  this  little  story 
from  Alexander  Woollcott’s  “The  Command  is  For¬ 
ward,”  with  its  own  fine  imperative  moral: 

“On  the  day  the  Yanks  went  across  the  Ourcq  and 
up  the  hill.  Private  M.  A.  Treptow  of  Iowa  ran  his 
last  race  from  the  company  to  the  battalion.  He  had 
almost  reached  his  goal,  when  a  machine-gun  dropped 
him. 

“Later,  in  the  pocket  of  his  blouse,  they  found  his 
precious  diary.  On  its  first  page  he  had  written 
something  that  many  a  man  in  his  company  has  since 
copied  into  his  own  diary.  It  was  this : 

America  shall  win  the  warj 
Therefore  I  will  work, 

/  will  save,  ~ 

I  will  sacrifice, 

I  will  endure, 

I  will  fight  cheerfully  and  do  my  utmost, 
as~if  the  whole  issue  of  the  struggle  de¬ 
pended  on  me  alone. 

Treptow  had  called  this  ‘My  Pledge,’  and  thereto 
he  had  subscribed  his  name.” 


“Out  they  came,  the  financier  patting  Preston  on  the  shoulder  in  a 
fatherly  sort  of  way.  .  .  .  ‘  Come  to  see  me  as  often  as  you  can, 
Mr.  Preston,  and  remember  that  I’ll  back  you  to  the  limit.’  ” 


TTiq  Most  Convincing  Talker 

I  Ever  Met 

Everywhere  this  man  goes,  people  shower  him  with  favors  and  seek  his  friendship.  Things  which 
other  people  ask  for  and  are  refused,  he  gets  instantly.  How  he  does  it  is  told  in  this  amazing  story. 


Let  me  ask  you  this;  There  is  a  big  business 
J  deal  to  be  put  through.  It  involves  millions 
of  dollars.  Putting  it  through  depends  wholly  on 
one  thing — getting  the  backing  of  a  great  financier. 

But  this  man  is  bitterly  opposed  to  your  idea 
and  to  your  associates.  Seven  of  the  most  able 
men  and  women  in  all  America  have  tried  to 
win  over  this  financier.  They  failed  dismally  and 
comjdetely. 

Now,  could  you,  a  total  stranger  to  this  man, 
walk  in  on  him  unannounced,  talk  for  less  than  an 
hour,  and  then  have  him  take  your  arm  as  a  token 
of  friendship,  and  give  you  a  signed  letter  agreeing 
to  back  you  to  the  limit? 

Could  you? 


Astounding?  VesI  But  U  IP.45  done.  And 
I’U  tell  you  how.  Here  is  the  way  it  all  came 
about.  For  a  long  time  the  directors  of  our  company 
had  felt  the  handicap  of  limited  caoital.  We  had  busine.ss 
in  sight  running  into  a  million  dollars  a  month.  But  we 
couldn’t  finance  tbb  volume  of  sales.  We  simply  had  to 
get  big  backing,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

Because  of  trade  affiliations,  one  man — a  great  finan¬ 
cier  in  New  York— controlled  the  situation.  Win  him 
over  and  the  rest  was  easy.  But  how  to  win  him? — 
that  was  the  question.  No  less  than  five  men  and  two 
women  -all  people  of  influence  and  reputation — had 
tried.  They  were  all  repulsed— turned  down  cold  and 
flat. 

You  know  how  a  thing  of  this  sort  grows  on  you 
and  how  bitter  utter  defeat  is.  W’ell,  we  were  talking  it 
over  at  a  board  meeting  when  one  of  our  directors  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  knew  of  only  one  man  who  could  possibly 
put  through  the  deal — a  man  by  the  name  of  Preston. 

So  it  was  agreed  that  Preston  was  to  be  sounded 
out  at  luncheon  the  following  day.  He  proved  to  be 
a  fine  type  of  American.  At  34  years  ol  age  he  had 
become  president  aitd  majority  stodtholder  of  a  thriving 
manufacturing  business  rated  at  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars. 

Preston  was  demly  interested,  as  anyone  would  be 
over  the  prospjxt  of  closing  such  a  big  deal.  The  director 
in  question  said  casualty,  “Why  don’t  you  tun  down  to 
New  York  and  take  a  shot  at  it,  Preston?’’  Preston 
looked  out  of  the  window  for  a  moment,  and  then  quietly 
answered,  “You’re  on.” 


I  WENT  along  with  Preston  simply  as  a  matter  of  form 
to  rroi^nt  our  interests.  Ab^rd  IJk  10:25  train 
out  of  Chicago  we  headed  for  the  smoker  and  got  to 
talking  with  the  crowd  there. 

Then  I  noticed  something.  Preston  had  dominated 
them  all.  Everyone  was  eagerly  hangiiut  on  bis  words, 
and  looking  at  him  with  open  admiration.  No  sooner 
would  he  stop  talking  than  one  of  the  men  would  start 
him  up  again.  And  as  the  men  dropped  off  at  stations 
along  the  way  they  gave  Preston  their  cards,  with  pressing 
invitations  to  look  them  up.  No  doubt  abwt  H,  Preston 
*  ‘Was  TBP.  man  aboard  that  car. 

The  colored  porter,  too,  came  under  his  ssray.  For 
that  night,  when  the  berths  were  being  made  up,  the 
porter  came  unasked  to  Preston,  told  him  that  his  berth 


was  right  over  the  car  trucks,  and  insisted  upon  changing 
it  to  a  more  comfortable  one. 

.\nd  so  it  went  all  the  way  to  New  York.  Everyone 
who  met  Preston  took  a  great  liking  to  him  the  instant 
he  spoke.  They  seemed  to  be  eager  for  his  companion¬ 
ship — wanted  to  be  with  him  every  minute,  openly  ad¬ 
mired  him,  and  loaded  him  with  favors. 

Even  the  usual  haughty  room  clerk  at  the  hotel  showed 
a  great  interest  in  Preston’s  welfare.  He  showered  us  ' 
with  attention  while  a  long  line  of  people  waited  to 
rerater. 

The  next  morning  we  called  on  the  great  financier — 
the  man  who  was  so  bitterly  against  us  and  had  flatly 
turned  down  seven  of  our  shrewd  influential  representa¬ 
tives. 

I  waited  in  the  reception  room — nervous,  restless, 
with  pins  and  needles  running  up  and  down  my  spine. 
Surely  Preston  would  meet  the  same  humiliating  fate? 

But  no!  In  less  than  an  hour  out  they  came,  the 
financier  patting  Preston  on  the  shoulder  in  a  fatherly 
sort  of  way.  And  then  I  heard  the  surprising  words, 
“Come  to  see  me  as  often  as  you  can,  Mr.  Preston,  and 
remember  that  I’ll  back  you  to  the  limit!" 


At  the  hotel  that  night  sleep  wouldn’t  come.  I 
couldn’t  get  the  amazing  Preston  out  of  my  thoughts. 
What  an  irresistible  power  over  men’s  min^  he  had. 
Didn’t  even  have  to  ask  for  what  he  wanted!  People 
actually  competed  for  his  attention,  anticipated  his 
wishes  and  eagerly  met  them.  What  a  man!  What 
power!  .  .  .  Then  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  it  all 
— think  what  could  be  done  with  such  power! 

'  What  was  the  secret?  For  secret  there  must  be.  So  the 
first  thing  next  morning  I  hu.TM  to  Preston’s  room,  told 
him  my  thoughts,  and  asked  him  the  secret  of  his  power. 

Preston  laughH  good-naturedly.  “Nothing  to  it — 
I — well — that — is — ”  he  stalled.  “I  don’t  like  to  talk 
about  myself,  but  I’ve  simply  mastered  the  knack  of 
talking  convincingly,  that’s  all.” 

“But  how  did  you  get  the  knack?”  I  persisted. 

Preston  smiled,  arid  said.  “Well,  there’s  an  organiza¬ 
tion  in  New  York  that  tells  you  eziKtIy  how  to  do  it. 
It’s  amaangt  There’s  really  nothing  to  study.  It|s 
mostly  a  krurck  which  they  tell  you.  You  can  Iram  this 
knack  in  a  few  hours.  Attd  in  less  than  a  week  it  will 
produce  definite  results  in  your  daily  work.  * 

“Write  to  this  organization — The  Independent  Cor¬ 
poration — and  get  their  method.  They  send  it  on  free 
trial.  I’ll  wager  that  in  a  few  weeks  from  now  you’ll 
have  a  power  over  men  which  you  never  thought  pos¬ 
sible  .  .  .  but  write  and  see  for  yourself.”  And  that 
was  all  I  could  get  out  of  the  amazing  Preston. 


WHEN  I  returned  home  I  sent  for  the  method  Preston 
told  me  about.  It  opened  my  eyes  at>d  astounded 
me.  lost  bow  he  had  won  over  the  fiiuncier  was  now  as 
clear  as  day  to  me.  I  began  to  apply  the  method  to  my 
daily  work,  and  soon  I  was  able  to  wield  the  same  re- 
maruble  power  over  men  and  women  that  Preston  bad. 


press  their  thoughts;  they  know  the  humiliation  of  talk¬ 
ing  to  people  and  of  being  ignored  with  a  casual  nod  or  a 
“yes”  or  '“no.”  But  when  you  can  talk  convincingly, 
iCs  different.  When  you  talk  people  listen  and  listen 
eagerly.  You  can  get  people  to  do  almost  anything  you 
want  them  to  do.  And  the  beauty  of  it  all  is  that  they 
think  they  are  doing  it  of  their  own  free  will. 

In  committee  meetinin,  or  in  a  crowd  of  atiy  sort 
you  can  rivet  the  attention  of  all  when  you  talk.  You 
can  force  them  to  accept  your  ideas.  It  helps  wonder¬ 
fully  in  writing  business  letters — enables  you  to  write 
sales  letters  that  amaze  everyone  by  the  big  orders  they 
pull  in. 

Then  again  it  helps  in  social  life.  Interesting  and 
convincing  talk  is  the  basis  of  social  success.  At  social 
affairs  you’ll  always  find  that  the  convincing  talker  is 
the  centre  of  attraction,  and  that  people  go  out  of  their 
w^  to  “make  up”  to  him. 

Talk  convincingly  and  no  man — no  matter  who  he  is 
— will  ever  treat  you  with  cold,  unresponsive  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Instead,  you’ll  instantly  get  under  his  skin,  make 
his  heart  glow  and  set  fire  to  his  enthusiasms.  Talk  con¬ 
vincingly  and  any  man — even  a  stranger — will  treat  you 
like  an  old  pal  and  will  literally  take  the  shirt  off  his  back 
to  please  you. 

You  can  get  anything  you  want  if  you  know  how  to  talk 
comincingly.  You’ve  noticed  that  in  business  ability 
alone  won’t  get  you  much.  Many  a  man  of  real  ability, 
who  cannot  express  himself  well,  is  often  outdistanced  by 
a  man  of  mediocre  ability  who  knows  how  to  talk  con¬ 
vincingly.  There’s  no  getting  away  from  it,  to  get  ahead 
— merely  to  hold  your  own — to  get  what  your  ability 
entitles  you  to,  you've  got  to  know  how  to  talk  convincinglyt 


The  method  Preston  told  me  about  is  Dr.  Law’s 
“Mastery  ol  Speech,”  published  by  the  Independent 
Corporation.  Such  confidence  have  the  publishers  in  the 
ability  of  Dr.  Law’s  method  to  make  you  a  convincing 
talker  that  they  will  gladly  send  it  to  you  wholly  on 
approval. 

You  needn’t  send  any  money — not  a  cent.  Merely 
mail  the  coupon,  or  write  a  letter,  and  the  complete 
Course  “Mastery  of  Speech,”  will  be  sent  you  by  return 
mail,  all  charges  prepaid.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  it,  send  it  back  any  time  withhi  five  days  after  you 
receive  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

But  if  it  pl^es  you,  as  it  has  pleased  thousands  of 
others,  then  send  only  five  dollars  in  full  payment.  You 
take  no  risk.  You  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose.  So  mail  the  coupon  now  before  this  remarkable 
offer  is  withdrawn. 


Independent  Corporation 

PuUishtrs  of  the  Independent  Weekly 

Dept  L421  1 19  W.  40th  St  New  York 

Please  send  me  Dr.  Frederick  Houk  Law’s  “Mastery  of 
SpeKh,”  a  Course  in  Business  Talking  and  Public  Speak¬ 
ing  in  eight  lessons.  I  will  either  remail  the  Course  to 
you  within  five  days  after  its  receipt  or  send  you  $5  in 
full  payment  of  the  Course. 


markable  power  over  men  anrt  women  that  Preston  bad. 

‘  .K  Please  send  me  Dr.  Frederick  Houk  Uw’s  "Mastery  of 

‘  Speech.”  a  Course  in  Business  Talking  and  Public  S^- 

>hM  yw  have  acquir^the  k^  of  Ulking  con-  I  either  mmail  the  Cou^o 

^ncin^yMt  »  ~y,to^  to  do  y°"  within  five  days  after  its  receipt  or  send  you  $5  in 

themtodo.  -mts  how  I^tonimpr^  those  p^fe  fuU  payment  of  thi  Course, 
on  the  train — how  he  got  special  attention  from  the  hotel 
clerk — how  he  won  over  the  financier — simply  by  talking  „ 

convincingly.  Name . 

This  knack  of  talking  convincingly  will  do  wonders 

for  any  man  or  woman.  Most  people  are  afraid  to  ex-  Address . Everybody’s  1-20 
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GORHAM  SILVERWAR: 


CRADLE  days,  high  chair  days,  on  through  the  years  to  old  age  —  the 
cup,  the  spoon,  the  alluring  lustrous  silver  of  childhood  retains  the  glisten 
of  its  youthful  beauty — to  be  handed  down  to  succeeding  generations — to  be 
clasped  by  other  chubby  hands — to  delight  the  eyes  and  caress  the  sweet  lips 
of  little  folks  to  come — to  be  treasured  as  the  silver  which  “mother  used  when 
i-*  •  she  was  a  baby  and  when  I  grow  up  my  baby  will  use  it,  too.” 

or  set  Gorham  Children's 
presents  a  wide  choke 
of  charming  design-. 


When  the  Little  Folks  Eat 


NEW  YORE 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY  Silversmiths  and  Goldmftlu 

WORKS :  PROVIDENCE  AND  NEW  YORK 
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Her  hair  keeps  its  beautifid  natural  gloss 
because  Ivory's  thick  lather  is  so  pure  and 
mdd  that  it  cleanses  the  scalp  thoroughly 
without  ejecting  its  nourishing  oils. 


Her  skin  stays  soft  and  fine  and  velvety  be¬ 
cause  Ivory  contains  no  free  alkali  nor  any 
other  harsh  ingredient  that  can  make  it 
rough  or  red,  or  enlarge  the  pores.  The 
most  vigorous  cleansing  with  Ivory  Soap  can¬ 
not  irritate. 


IVORY  SOAP 
PURE 


Her  frailest  garments  retain  their  origirud 
beauty  because  Ivory  Soap  does  not  fade  their 
colors  nor  injure  their  fabrics  or  trimmings. 


Have  you  tried  die  new  form 
of  Ivory  Soap — IVORY 
SOAP  FLAKES?  They  make 
"Safe  Suds  in  a  Second"  for 
fine  laundry  work  and  the 
shampoo.  TRIAL  SIZE 
PACKAQEFREE  Just  send 
your  name  and  address  to  De¬ 
partment  30- A,  The  Procter  fiT 
Qamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


woman. 


HE  goodness  of  Ivory  Soap  is  reflected  in  the 
lustrous  hair,  the  soft,  smooth  skin,  and  the 
fresh,  dainty  garments  of  the  well-groomed 
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Mary  AiV^ollaston 

By  Henry  Kiitchell  ^W^ehster  ji 

'  -i  V  *\.  J* 

t  Author  of  "The  Real  Adventure,*'  "The  White  Arc,"  etc.  VA 

Heit  is  your  inlro^ction  to  a  group  of  people  gojf’ll  get_  deeply  interested  in  the  next  fewrhtM)i])j^^0^y 
WoOaston,  just  hoHlt^om  war  service  in  New  York;  he\  brother,  home  from  Prance:  her  father,  the  doctor;  her 
steprrtother,  Paula,  the  opera-singer;  artd  Paula’s  strafe  f>rotegi,  the  piano-tutier.  The  time  is  this  hectic  preserti; 
the  scene  is  Chicago,  and  the  startling  story  they  unfmif  is  of  the  troublous  passion  of  changing  American  life. 

Mr.  Webster  has  the  precious  gift  o/  making  his  characters  five.  He  has  proved  it  to  EVERYBODY’S  readers 
in  two  big  serials.  "  Mary  Wollaston  ”  is  a  real  story,  packed  with  big  emotioru  and  tense  situatioru,  told  with  the 
fine  skSl  of  one  of  our  best  American  novelists.  ,  . 


Ch^PTER  ONE 

The  Circassian  Grand 


MISS  WOLL.ASTON  was  set 
to  exude  s>Tnpathy,  like  an 
aphis  waiting  for  an  over¬ 
worked  ant  to  come  down 
to  breakfast.  But  there 
was  no  SNTnpathizing  with 
the  man  who  came  in  from  what  she  was 
sure  had  been  a  doctor’s  all-night  vigil 
like  a  boy  from  a  bout  at  tennis  and  gave 
her  a  hard,  brisk  kiss — more  of  a  bump, 
really — on  the  cheek-bone;  and  then, 
around  at  his  own  side  of  the  table,  stayed 
on  his  feet  while  he  unfolded  the  morning 
paper  and  glanced  at  the  headlines. 

if  there  was  something  rigorous  about 
the  way  she  lighted  the  alcohol  lamp  under 
the  silver  urn  and  rang  for  Nathaniel,  the 
old  colored  butler,  it  was  from  a  determi¬ 
nation  not  to  let  this  younger  brother  of 
hers  put  her  into  a  flurr>-  again,  as  he  so 
often  did.  A  ver>’  much  younger  brother 
indeed  he  seemed,  when  this  mood  was  on 
him. 

Miss  Wollaston  was  bom  on  the  elec¬ 
tion  day  that  made  James  Buchanan 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Doctor 
John  within  a  few  days  of  Appomattox. 
But  one  would  have  said,  looking  at  them 
here  at  the  breakfast  table  on  a  morning  in 
March  in  the  year  1919,  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  more  than  those  ten  years  be¬ 
tween  them.  He  folded  up  his  paper  and 
sat  down  when  the  butler  suggestively 
pulled  out  his  chair  for  him,  and  his  man¬ 
ner  became  for  the  moment  absent,  as 
his  eye  fell  upon  a  letter  beside  his  plate 
addressed  to  him  in  his  daughter  Mary’s 
handwriting. 

“I  want  a  big  platter  of  ham  and  eggs, 
Nat,  sliced  thick.  And  a  few  of  Lucar- 
tha’s  wheat  cakes.”  He  made  some  sort 
of  good-humored,  half-articulate  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  old  servitor’s  pleasure  in 
getting  an  order  like  this,  but  one  might 
have  seen  that  his  mind  was  a  little  out  of 
focus,  for  it  was  not  exactly  dealing  with 
the  letter  either.  He  sliced  it  open  with  a 
table-knife  with  the  precise  movement  one 
would  have  expected  from  a  surgeon  and 
disengaged  it  in  the  same  neat  way  from 
its  envelope.  But  he  read  it  as  if  he  weren’t 
very  sharply  aware  of  what,  particularly. 


it  had  to  say,  and  h’e  laid  it  biKide  his  plate 
again  without  any  comment.  *• 

“Did  you  have  any  sleep  last  night  at 
all?”  Miss  Wollaston  asked. 

It  brought  him  back  like  a  flash.  “Not 
a  wink,”  he  said  jovially.  .. 

This  was  a  challenge,  and  the  look  that 
went  with  it,  one  of  clear  boyish  mischief, 
was  one  that  none  of  John  Wollaston’s 
other  intimates — and  among  these  I  in¬ 
clude  his  beautiful  young  wife  and  his  two 
grown-up  children  by  an  earlier  Carriage — 
ever  saw.  It  was  a  special  thing  for*  this 
sister  who  had  been  a  stately  young  lady 
of  twenty  when  he  was  a  bad  little  boy  of 
ten.  She  had  watched  him,  admiring,  yet 
rather  aghast,  ever  since  then.  ,  ‘  , 

To  the  world  at  large  his  social  charm 
lay  in — or  was  at  least  insepa^ble  from'— - 
his  really  exquisite  manners,  his  consider¬ 
ateness,  the  touch  of  qld-tashioned^  punc¬ 
tilio  there  was  about  him.  Hil  l^t  wife 
would  have  agreed  with  her  successor 
about  his  possession  of  this  quality,  though 
they  would  have  appraised  it  rather  dif¬ 
ferently.  Only  this  elderly  unmarried  sis¬ 
ter  of  his  felt  the  fascination  of  the  horri¬ 
ble  about  him. 

This  was  to  some  extent  inherent  in  his- 
profession.  He  had  a  reputation  which 
was  growing  to  amount  to  fame  as  a 
specialist  in  the  very  wide  field  of  gyne¬ 
cology,  obstetrics,  and  abdominal  surgery. 
The  words  themselves  made  Miss  Wol¬ 
laston  shudder;  *  ■ 

When  he  replied  to  her  question,  whether 
or  not  he  had  had  any  sleep  at  all,  with  an 
open  grin  and  that  triumphanC  “Not*  a 
wink,”  she  had  a  propheHc  wnse'of  whkt 
was  going  to_  happen.  She  was  going  to 
ask  him  more  quest kms  and  hrwas’going 
to  tell  her  something  perfectly  ghastly. 

She  felt  herself  slipping,  but  she  pulled 
up.  “What’s  in  Mary’s  letter?”  she 
asked.  *  ' 

She  felt  as  she  said  it  that  this  was  not 
quite  fair,  and  the  Icrak  that  it  brought  to 
his  face — a  twinge  of  pain  like  neuralgia — 
awakened  a  sharp  compunction  in  her. 
She  did  not  know  why — at  least  not  ex¬ 
actly  why — his  relation  with  his  daughter 
should  be  a  sore  spot  in  his  emotional  life, 
but  "she  knew  quite  well  that  this  was 
true. 

He  had  always  been,  Miss  Wollaston 
felt,  an  adorer  to  the  verge  of  folly  of  this 


lovely  pale-blonde  daughter  of  his.  He 
had  indulged  her  outrageously,  but  with¬ 
out  any  evident  bad  results.  Upon  her 
mother’s  death,  in  1912 — that  was  when 
Mary  was  seventeen  years  old — she  had,  to 
the  utmost  limit  that  a  daughter  could 
,  compass,  taken  her  mother’s  place  in  the 
^  bereaved  man’s  life.  She  had  foregone  the 
college  course  she  was  prepared  for  and 
had  taken  over  very  skilfully  the  man¬ 
agement  of  her  father’s  household;  even, 
in  a  surprisingly  successful  way,  too,  the 
motherly  guidance  of'  her  two-years- 
you^er  brother.  Rush.  Miss  Wollaston’s 
testjmony  on  ^hese  two  points  was  un- 
bias^  as  it  was^  ungrudging.  She  had 
offered  herself  for  that  job  and  had  not 
been  wanted. 

J  I  'WO  years  .later  there  had  been  a  quar- 
rel  between  John  and  his  daughter. 
•She fell  in  love, or  thought  she  did — for,  in¬ 
deed,  how  could  a  child  of  nineteen  know? 
— with  a  man  to  whom  her  father  decis¬ 
ively  and  almost  violently  objected.  Just 
how  well  founded  this  objection  was  Miss 
Wollaston  had  no  means  of  deciding  for 
herself.  There  was  nothing  flagrantly 
wrong  with  the  man’s  manners,  position 
or  prospects;  but  she  attributed  to  her 
brother  a  wisdom  altogether  beyond  her 
own  in 'matters  of  that  sort  and  sided  with 
him  against  the  girl  without  misgiving. 
And  the  fact  that  the  man  himself  marri^ 
another  girl  within  a  month  or  two  of 
.Mary.’s  submission  to  her  father’s  will 
might, be  taken  as  a  demonstration  that 
He' was ‘right. 

^  ^  John  had  done  certainly  all  he  could  to 
make  it  up  with  the  girl.  He  tried  to  get 
'  hef  to  go  with  him  on  what  was  really  a 
•junket  to  Vienna — there  was  no  better 
place  .to  play  than  the  Vienna  of  those 
days — though  there  was  also  some  sort  of 
surgical  congress  there  that  spring  that 
served  him  as  an  excuse,  and  Mary,  Miss 
Wollaston  felt,  had  only  herself  to  blame 
for  what  happened. 

She  had  elected  to  be  tragic;  preferred 
the  Catskills  with  a  dull  old  aunt  to  Vienna 
•  with  a  gay  young  father.  John  went  alone 
to  Vienna,  sore  from  the  quarrel  and  rather 
adrift.  In  Vienna  he  met  Paula  Carres- 
ford,  an  .\merican  opera-singer,  young, 
extraordinarily  beautiful,  and  of  unim¬ 
peachable  respectability.  They  were  in 


CdPyri^'Mi,  » hi  TMe  j  Com/mmj  im  tkt  Vnptmi  muM  Grtmt  Britmim* 
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'*  Ifs  you,  really  —  being  in  love  with  you  the  way  I  am.  /  suppose  that’s 
the  very  best  thing  that  could  possibly  have  happened  to  me.” 

Vienna  together  the  first  week  in  August,  Mary,  Miss  Wollaston  felt,  had  taken  in  any  way  that  she  did  not  know  it. 

1914.  They  got  out  together,  sailed  on  it  surprisingly  well.  .At  the  wedding  she  He  answered  her  question  now  evenly 
the  same  ship  for  America,  and  in  the  au-  had  played  her  difficult  part  admirably,  enough.  “She’s  working  harder  than  ever, 
tumn  of  that  year,  here  in  Chicago,  in  the  and  during  the  few  months  she  had  stayed  she  says,  closing  up  her  office.  She  wants 
most  decorous  manner  in  the  world,  John  at  home  after  the  wedding  she  had  not  some  more  money,  of  course.  And  she's 
married  her.  .  only  kept  on  good  terms  with  Paula  but  heard  from  Rush.  He’s  coming  home.  He 

There  was  a  room  in  Miss  Wollaston’s  had  seemed  genuinely  to  like  her.  In  the  may  be  turning  up  almost  any  day  now. 
well-ordered  mind  which  she  had  always  spring  of  the  next  year,  1915,  she  had,  in-  She  hopes  to  get  a  wire  from  him  so  that 
guarded  as  an  old-fashioned  New  England  deed,  left  home  and  had  not  been  back  she  can  meet  him  in  New  York  and  have  a 
village  housemfe  used  to  guard  the  best  since  except  for  visits,  brief  and  far  be-  little  visit,  she  says,  with  him  before  he 
parlor — no  light,  no  air,  no  dust,  Holland  tween.  But  then  there  was  reason  enough  comes  on  here.” 

covers  on  all  the  furniture.  Rigorously  — excuse  enough,  anyhow — for  that.  The  It  w’as  on  Miss  Wollaston’s  tongue  to 
she  forebore  to  speculate  upon  the  attrac-  war  was  enveloping  them  all.  Rush  had  ask  crisply,  “Why  doesn’t  she  come  home 
tion  which  had  drawn  John  and  Paula  to-  left  his  freshman  year  at  Harvard  uncom-  herself  now  that  her  Fund  is  shutting  up 
gether — upon  what  had  happened  between  pleted  to  go  to  France  and  drive  an  am-  shop?”  but  that  would  have  been  to  state 
them — upon  how  the  thing  had  looked  and  bulance.  (He  enlisted  a  little  later  in  the  in  so  many  words  the  naked  question  they 
felt  to  either  of  them.  She  covered  the  French  Army.)  Mary  had  gone  to  New  tacitly  left  unasked.  There  was  another 
whole  episode  with  one  blanket  observa-  York  to  work  on  the  Belgian  War  Relief  idea  in  her  brother’s  mind  that  she  thought 

tion;  namely,  that  she  supposed  it  was  Fund,  and  she  had  been  working  away  at  she  could  deal  with.  He  had  betrayed  it 

natural  in  the  circumstances.  it  ever  since.  by  the  emphasis  he  put  on  the  fact 

And  there  was  much  to  be  thankful  for.  There  was,  then,  no  valid  reason — no  that  it  was  to  Mar>’  and  not  to  himself 
Paula  was  well  bred;  she  was  amiable;  she  reason  at  all,  unless  she  were  willing  to  go  Rush  had  written  the  news  that  he  was 
was  “nice”;  nice  to  an  amazing  degree,  rummaging  in  that  dark  room  of  her  mind  coming  home.  Certainly  there  was  noth- 
considering.  She  had  made  a  genuine  for  it — why  John  should  always  wince  like  ing  in  that. 

social  success.  She  had  given  Johh  a  new  that  when  one  reminded  him  of  Mary.  It  “Why,”  she  asked  brightly,  “don’t  you 

lease  on  life,  turned  back  the  clock  for  him  was  a  fact,  though,  that  he  did;  and  his  go  to  New  York  yourself  and  meet  him?” 

—oh,  years.  sister  was  too  honest-minded  to  pretend  He  answered  instantly,  almost  sharply, 
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‘•I  can’t  do  that.”  Then,  not  liking  the 
way  it  sounded  in  his  own  ear,  he  gave  her 
a  reason  why.  “If  you  knew  the  number 
of  babies  that  are  coming  along  within  the 
next  month - ” 

"You  need  a  rest,”  she  said,  “badly.  I 
don’t  see  how  you  live  through  horrors  like 
that.  But  there  must  be  other  people— 
>omebody  who  can  take  your  work  for  you 
for  a  while.  It  can’t  make  all  that  differ¬ 
ence.” 

“It  wouldn’t,”  he  admitted,  “nine  times 
out  of  ten.  That  call  I  got  last  evening 
that  broke  up  the  dinner  party — an  in¬ 
terne  at  the  County  Hospital  would  have 
done  just  as  well  as  I.  There  was  nothing 
to  it  at  all.  Oh,  it  was  a  sort  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  husband’s  feelings,  I  suppose, 
to  pay  me  a  thousand  dollars  and  be  satis- 
hed  that  nobody  in  town  could  have  paid 
more  and  got  anything  better.  But  you 
see,  you  never  can  tell.  The  case  I  was 
called  in  on  at  four  o’clock  this  morning 
was  another  thing  altogether.”  gleam 
had  come  into  his  eyes  again  as  over  the 
mcmor>'  of  some  brilliantly  successful 
audacity.  The  gray  old  look  had  gone  out 
of  his  face. 

“I  don’t  altogether  wonder  that  Pollard 
blew  up,”  he  added,  “except  that  a  man 
in  that  profession  has  got  no  business  to — 
ex'er.” 

The  'coffee-um  offered  Miss  Wollaston 
her  only  means  of  escape,  but  she 
didn’t  avail  herself  of  it.  She  let  herself  go 
on  looking  for  a  breathless  minute  into  her 
brother’s  face.  Then  she  asked  weakly, 
"What  was  it?” 

"Why,  Pollard,”  John  Wollaston  began, 
but  then  he  stopp^  short  and  listened. 
"I  thought  I  heard  Paula  coming,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

“Paula  won’t  be  down  for  hours,”  Miss 
Wollaston  said,  "but  I  do  not  see  why  she 
shouldn’t  hear,  since  she  is  a  married 

woman  and  your  own  wife - ” 

Her  brother’s  “Precisely”  cut  across 
that  sentence  with  a  snick  like  a  pair  of 
shears  and  left  a‘  little  silence  behind  it. 

“I  think  she’ll  be  along  in  a  minute,” 
he  went  on.  “She  always  does  come  to 
breakfast.  Why  did  you  think  she 
wouldn’t  to-day?” 

This  was  one  of  Miss  W’oUaston’s  minor 
crosses.  The  fact  was  that  on  the  com¬ 
paratively  rare  occasions  when  Doctor 
John  himself  was  present  for  the  family 
breakfast  at  the  custom-consecrated  hour, 
Paula  managed  about  two  times  in  five 
to  put  in  a  last-minute  appearance. 

So  instead  of  answering  her  brother’s 
question  she  sat  a  little  straighter  in  her 
chair,  and  compressed  her  lips. 

He  smiled  faintly  at  that  and  added: 
“-\nyhow,  she  said  ^e’d  be  along  in  a  min¬ 
ute  or  two.” 

“Oh,”  said  Miss  Wollaston,  “you  have 
wakened  her,  then.  I  would  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  poor  child  be  left  asleep 
this  morning.” 

Now  he  saw  that  she  had  something  to 
tell  him.  “Nothing  went  wrong  last  night 
after  I  left,  I  hope?” 

“Oh,  not  wrong,”  said  Miss  Wollaston, 
“only  the  Whitneys  went,  of  course,  when 
you  did,  and  the  Byrnes  and  Wallace 
Hood,  but  Portia  Stanton  and  that  new 
husband  of  hers  stayed.  It  was  his  doing, 
I  suppose.  You  might  have  thought  he 
was  waiting  all  the  evening  for  just  that 
thing  to  happen.  They  went  up  to  Paula’s 


studio — Paula  invited  me,  of  course,  but  I 
excused  myself — and  they  played  and  sang 
until  nearly  two  o’clock  this  morning.  It 
was  all  perfectly  natural,  I  suppose.  .\nd 
still  I  did  think  that  Paula  might  have 
sung  earlier,  down  in  the  drawing-room, 
when  you  asked  her  to.” 

“She  was  perfectly  right  to  refuse.”  He 
caught  his  sister  up  rather  short  on  that. 
“I  shouldn’t  have  asked  her.  It  was  very 
soon  after  dinner.  They  weren’t  a  music^ 
crowd  anyway,  except  Novelli.  It’s  utterly 
unfair  to  expect  a  person  like  Paula  to 
perform  unless  she  happens  to  be  in  the 
mood  for  it.  .\t  that,  she’s  extremely 
amiable  about  it;  never  refuses  unless  she 
has  some  real  reason.  What  her  reason 
was  last  night  I  don’t  know,  but  you  may 
be  perfectly  sure  it  was  sufficient.” 

He  would  have  realized  that  he  was  pro¬ 
testing  too  much,  even  if  he  had  not  read 
that  comment  in  his  sister’s  face.  But 
somehow  he  couldn’t  have  pulled  himself 
up  but  for  old  Nat’s  appearance  with  the 
platter  of  ham  and  eggs  and  the  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  the  wheat  cakes.  He  was 
really  hungry  and  he  settled  down  to  them 
in  silence. 

And,  watching  him  between  the  little 
bits  of  dry  toast  and  sips  of  coffee.  Miss 
Wollaston  talked  about  Portia  Stanton. 
She  hoped,  hoped  with  all  her  heart,  that 
Portia  had  not  made  a  tragic  mistake  in 
this  matter  of  her  marriage.  She  couldn’t 
herself  quite  see  how  a  sensible  girl  like 
Portia  could  have  done  anything  so  reck¬ 
less  as  to  marry  a  romantic  young  Italian 
pianist,  ten  years  at  least  her  junior.  It 
couldn’t  be  denied  that  the  experiment 
seemed  to  have  worked  well  so  far.  Portia 
certainly  seemed  happy  enough  last  night, 
contented.  There  was  a  sort  of  a  glow 
about  her  there  never  was  before.  But 
the  question  w’as,  how  long  would  it  last 
— how  long  would  it  be  before  those  big 
brown  Italian  eyes  began  looking  soul- 
fully  at  somebody  else;  somebody 
more - 

It  w’as  here  that  Miss  Wollaston  chopped 
herself  off  short,  hearing — this  time  it  was 
no  false  alarm — Paula’s  step  in  the  hall. 
She’d  have  been  amazed,  scandalized,  pro¬ 
foundly  indignant,  dear  good-hearted  lady 
that  she  was,  had  some  expert  in  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  unconscious  pointed  out  to 
her  that  the  reason  she  had  begun  talking 
about  Portia  was  that  it  gave  her  an  out¬ 
let  for  expressing  her  misgivings  about  her 
own  brother’s  marriage. 

■VTTII.^T  a  beautiful  creature  she  was, 
VV  even  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
at  the  end  of  an  abruptly  terminated  night’s 
sleep!  She  looked  lovelier  than  ever  as  she 
came  in  through  the  shadowy  doorway. 
She  wasn’t  a  true  blonde  like  Mary.  Her 
thick  strong  hair  was  a  sort  of  a  golden 
glorification  of  brown,  her  skin  a  warm 
tone  of  ivory.  Her  eyes,  set  wide  ap)art, 
were  brown,  and  the  lashes,  darker  than 
her  hair,  enhanced  the  size  of  them.  The 
look  of  power  about  Paula,  inseparable 
from  her  beauty,  was  not  one  of  Miss  Wol¬ 
laston’s  feminine  ideals.  It  spoke  in  every 
line  of  her  figure  as  well  as  in  the  linea¬ 
ments  of  her  face;  in  the  short,  rather 
broad,  yet  cleanly  defined  nose;  in  the  gen¬ 
erous  width  of  her  mouth;  in  the  sculp¬ 
turesque  poise  of  her  neck  upon  her  shoul¬ 
ders.  She  sometimes  made  M  iss  Wollaston 
think  distressfully  of  a  big  tawny  panther 
in  a  cage. 


Paula’s  clothes,  too,  worried  her  elderly 
sister-in-law  a  little,  especially  the  house- 
dresses  that  she  affected.  They  were  beau¬ 
tiful,  heaven  knew;  more  simply  beautiful, 
perhaps,  than  it  was  right  that  clothes 
should  be.  There  was  nothing  indecent 
about  them.  Dear  Paula  was  almost  sur¬ 
prisingly  nice  in  those  ways.  But  that 
thing  die  had  on  now,  for  instance — a 
tunic  of  ^cru-colored  silk  that  she  had 
pulled  on  over  her  head,  with  a  little  over¬ 
dress  of  corn-colored  tulle,  weighted  art¬ 
fully  here  and  there  that  it  mightn’t  fly 
away.  And  a  string  of  big  lumpish  amber 
beads.  She  could  have  got  into  that  cos¬ 
tume  in  about  two  minutes  and  there  was 
probably  next  to  nothing  under  it.  From 
the  onlooker’s  point  of  view  it  mightn’t 
violate  decorum  at  all;  indeed,  clearly  did 
not.  But  Miss  Wollaston  herself,  if  she 
hadn’t  been  more  or  less  rigidly  laced, 
stayed,  gartered,  pinched,  pried  and 
pulled  about,  if  she  could  have  moved 
freely  In  any  direction  without  an  ad- 
monitor>’  ,“take  care”  from  some  bit  of 
whalebone  somewhere,  wouldn’t  have  felt 
dressed  at  all. 

JOHN  sprang  up  as  his  wife  came  into 
the  room,  went  around  the  table  'and 
held  her  chair  for  her.  “My  dear,  I  didn’t 
know  I  was  robbing  you  of  half  a  night’s 
sleep,”  he  said.  “You  should  have  turned 
me  out.” 

She  reached  up  her  strong  white  arms 
for  his  head  as  he  bent  over  her  and  pulled 
it  down  for  a  kiss. 

“I  didn’t  need  any  more  sleep.  I  had 
such  a  joyous  time  last  night.  I  sang  the 
whole  of  ‘Maliela,’  and  a  lot  of  ‘Thais,’ 
and  all  the  ‘Dichterlieder’  straight  through 
twice.  I  don’t  know  what  all.  Novelli’s 
a  marvel;  the  best  accompanist  I’ve  found 
yet.  But,  oh  my  darling,  I  did  feel  such 
a  pig  about  it.” 

He  was  back  in  his  own  chair  by  now 
and  his  sister  breathed  a  little  more  freely. 
“Pig?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  because  you  weren’t  there,”  said 
Paula.  “Because  I  didn’t  sing  before, 
when  you  asked  me  to.” 

"Dearest!”  John  remonstrated,  pleased 
though  with  the  apology,  you  could  see 
with  half  an  eye — “it  was  inexcusable  of 
me  to  have  asked  you.  It  was  a  dull  crowd 
from  a  musical  point  of  view.  The  only 
thing  I  minded  was  having  myself  put 
you  into  a  position  where  you  had  to  re¬ 
fuse.  I  am  glad  you  were  able  to  make  it 
up  to  yourself  after.” 

“That  was  not  why  I  didn’t,”  Paula 
said.  She  always  spoke  rather  deliber¬ 
ately  and  never  interrupted  any  one. 
“I  mean  it  wasn’t  because  the  others 
weren’t  especially  musical.  But  I  couldn’t 
have  sung  without  asking  Novelli  to  play. 
.\nd  he  couldn’t  have  refused — being  new 
and  a  little  on  trial,  you  know.  And  that 
drawing-room  piano,  being  so  badly  out 
of  tune,  would  have  been  terrible  for  him. 
There’s  no  knowing  what  he  mightn’t  have 
done.” 

John’s  face  beamed  triumph.  “I 
might  have  known  you  had  an  unselfish 
reason  for  it,”  he  said.  He  didn’t  look  at 
his  sister,  but  the  words  slanted  her  way. 

It  was  perfectly  characteristic  of  ^Iiss 
Wollaston  that  she  did  not,  however, 
make  any  immediate  attempt  to  set  her¬ 
self  right.  She  attended  first  verx'  com¬ 
petently  to  all  of  Paula’s  wants  in  the  way 
of  breakfast  and  saw  her  fairly  launched  on 
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her  chilled  grapefruit.  (It  was  ridiculous 
the  way  that  big  yellow  fruit  harmonized 
with  Paula’s  color-scheme.  Had  she  _ 
dressed  for  it  especially?)  Then  she  said: 
“A  man' is  coming  to  tune  the  piano  this  . 
morning.” 

It  was  more  than  a  statement  of  fact. 
Indeed,  I  despair  of  conve>dng  to  you  all 
the  implications  and  moral  reflections 
which  Miss  Wollaston  contrived  to  pack 
into  that  simple  sentence. 

The  drawing-room  piano  was  what  an 
artillerist  would  speak  of  as  one  of  the  sen¬ 
sitive  points  along  the  family  front.  It 
had  been  a  present  to  the  Wollaston  house¬ 
hold  from  the  eldest  of  John’s  brothers, 
the  unmarried  one  Miss  Wollaston  had 
kept  house  for  so  many  years  before  he 


died:  the  last  present,  it  turned  out,  he 
ever  made  to  anybody.  Partly,  perhaps, 
because  it  was  a  sacred  object,  the  Wol¬ 
laston  children  took  to  treating  it  rather 
■irreverently.  The  ‘‘Circassian  grand”  was  . 
one  of  its  nicknames,  and  the  “Siamese 
Elephant”  another.  It  did  glare  in  the 
otherwise  old-fashioned  Dearborn  .\venue 
drawing-room,  and  its  case  did  express  a 
complete  recklessness  of  expense  rather 
than  any  more  austere  esthetic  impulse. 

Paula  ignored  it  in  rather  a  pointed  way; 
being  a  musician,  she  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  that  it  was  kept  in  tune. 
She  had  a  piano  of  her  own  up  in  the  big 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house  that  had  once 
been  the  nursery,  and  over  this  instrument 
she  made,  Miss  Wollaston  felt,  a  silly 


amount  of  fuss.  Supposedly  export  tuners 
were  constantly  being  called  in  to  do 
things  to  it,  and  nothing  they  did  ever 
seemed  to  afford' Paula  any  satisfaction. 

The  aura  that  surrounded 'Miss  Wol¬ 
laston’s  remark  included,  then,  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  drawing-room  piano, 
being  a  sacred  memory,  couldn’t  be  out  of 
tune  in  the  first  place;  that  Paula,  in  the 
second,  ought  to  have  attended  to  it;  and 
third  (this  is  rather  complex  but  I  guaran¬ 
tee  the  accuracy  of  it),  the  fact  that  it  was 
to  be  tuned  this  morning  really  made  it  a 
pjerfectly  possible  instrument  for  Mr.  No- 
velli  to  have  played  upx>n  last  night. 

John  miss^  none  of  that.  He  hadn’t 
been  observing  his  sister  during  half  a  cen- 
tuiy  for  nothing.  He  glanced  over  to  sec 
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how  much  of  it  his  wife  took  in,  but  the 
fact,  in  this  instance,  was  all  that  inter¬ 
ested  Paula. 

“It  was  awfully  clever  of  you,”  she  said, 
“to  get  hold  of  a  tuner.  Who  is  he? 
Where  did  you  find  him?” 

“I  found  him  in  the  park,”  said  Miss 
Wollaston  brightly,  responding  to  the 
little  thrill  you  always  felt  when  Paula 
focussed  her  attention  upon  you.  “He  was 
sitting  on  a  bench  when  I  drove  by  just 
after  lunch.  I  don’t  know  why  I  noticed 
him,  but  I  did,  and  when  I  came  back 
hours  later  he  was  still  sitting  there  on  the 
same  bench.  He  was  in  uniform;  a  private 
I  think,  certainly  not  an  officer.  It  struck 
me  as  rather  sad,  his  sitting  there  like  that, 
so  I  stopped  the  car  and  spoke  to  him.  He 
got  his  discharge  just  the  other  day,  it 
seemed.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  a  job  and 
he  said  no,  he  didn’t  believe  he  had.  Then 
1  asked  him  what  his  trade  was.  and  he 
said  he  was  a  piano-tuner.  So  I  told  him  he 
might  come  this  morning  and  tune  ours.” 

It  was  Paula’s  bewildered  stare  that 
touched  off  John’s,  peal  of  laughter,  .\lone 
whh  his  sister  he  might  have  smiled  to 
himself  over  the  lengths  she  went  in  the 
satisfaction  of  her  passion  for  good  works. 
But  Paula,  he  knew,  would  just  as  soon 
have  invited  a  strange  bench-warming 
dentist  to  come  and  work  on  her  teeth  by 
way  of  being  kind  to  him. 

•Miss  Wollaston,  a  little  flush  of  annoy¬ 
ance  on  her  faded  cheeks,  began  mak¬ 
ing  dignified  preparations  to  leave  the 
table  and  John  hastily  apologized.  “I 
laughed,”  he  said — disingenuously,  because 
it  wouldn’t  do  to  implicate  Paula — “over 
the  idea  that  perhaps  he  didn’t  want  a  job 
at  all  and  made  up  on  the  spur  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  unlikeliest  trade  he  coxdd  think 
of.  .\nd  how  surprised  he  must  have  been 
when  you  took  him  up.” 

“He  did  not  seem  surprised,”  Miss  Wol¬ 
laston  said.  “He  thanked  me  very  nicely 
and  said  he  would  ccyne  this  morning  at 
ten,  if  that  would  be  convenient.  Of 
course  if  you  wish  to  put  it  off - ” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  John.  He  rose  when 
she  did  and — this  was  an  extra  bit,  an  act 
of  contrition  for  having  wounded  her — 
went  with  her  to  the  door.  “It  was  a  good 
idea,”  he  said— “an  excellent  way  of  killing 
two  birds  with  one  stone.” 

Paula  was  smiling  over  this  when  he 
came  back  to  her.  “It  doesn’t  matter, 
does  it?”  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  “It  isn’t  that  it’s 
out  of  tune  really;  it’s  just  hopeless.” 

IT  was  strange  how  Mke  a  knife-thrust 
that  word  of  hers — hopeless — went 
through  him.  Perfectly  illogical,  of  course; 
she  was  not  speaking  of  his  life  and  hers, 
but  of  that  ridiculous  drawing-room  piano. 
Somehow  the  mere  glow  she  had  brought 
into  the  room  with  her,  the  afterglow  of 
an  experience  he  had  no  share  in  produc¬ 
ing,  had  become  painful  to  him;  made  him 
feel  old.  He  averted  his  eyes  from  her 
with  an  effort  and  stared  down  at  his 
empty  plate. 

A  moment  later  she  came  around  the 
table  and  seated  herself  facing  him  upon 
the  arm  of  hb  chair,  clasping  hb  neck  with 
her  two  hands.  “You’re  tired,”  she  said. 
“How  much  sleep  did  you  have  last  night?” 
And  on  hb  admitting  that  he  hadn’t  had 
any,  she  exclaimed  against  hb  working 
himself  to  death  like  that. 

No  memory,  though  he  made  a  con- 
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scious  effort  to  recover  it,  of  hb  audacious 
success  during  the  small  hours  of  that 
morning  in  bringing  triumphantly  into  the 
world  the  small  new  life  that  Pollard 
would  have  destroyed,  came  back  to  for¬ 
tify  him;  no  trace  of  hb  own  afterglow  that 
had  so  fascinated  and  alarmed  hb  sbter. 
“I  shall  sleep  fast  for  an  hour  or  two  thb 
morning  and  make  it  up,”  he  told  Paula. 

“I  do  wbh  you  might  have  been  there 
last  night,”  she  said  after  a  little  silence. 
“I  don’t  believe  I’ve  ever  sung  so  well — 
could  have,  at  least,  if  there  had  been  room 
enough  to  turn  around  in.  It  was  all 
there;  it’s  getting  bigger  all  the  time.  Not 
just  the  voice,  if  you  know  what  I  mean, 
darling,  but  what  I  could  do  with  it.” 

“It  was  jsartly  Novelli,  I  expect,”  he 
said,  “having  him  for  an  accompanbt,  I 
mean.  He’s  veiy  good,  indeed,  bn’t  he?” 

“Oh,  yes,  he’s  good,”  she  assented  ab¬ 
sently.  “Awfully  good.  .And  he  b  a  nice 
furry  little  enthusiastic  thing,  like  a  faun; 
rather  exciting  to  play  with,  of  course. 
But  it  wasn’t  that.  It’s  you,  really — being 
in  love  with  you  the  way  I  am.  I  suppose 
that’s  the  very  best  thing  that  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  happened  to  me.  I’m  another 
person  altogether  from  that  girl  you 
found  in  A’ienna.  Just  where  she  left  off, 

I  begin.” 

SHE  uttered  a  little  laugh  then  of  sheer 
exuberance,  and  with  a  strong  embrace 
pressed  hb  head  hard  against  her  breast. 
He  yielded  passively,  made  no  response  of 
hb  own  beyond  a  deep-drawn  breath  or 
two.  A  moment  later,  when  she  had  re¬ 
leased  him  and  risen  to  her  feet,  he  rose 
too. 

“Would  Novelli  be  procurable?”  he 
asked.  “Could  he  be  engaged  regularly, 
as  an  accompanbt  for  you  and  so  on?” 

She  looked  at  him  rather  oddly.  “Why, 

I  don’t  need  him,”  she  said,  “as  long  as  I 
am  just  playing.  Of  course,  if  I  were  to  go 
regularly  to  work,  somebody  like  him 
would  be  almost  necessary.” 

There  was  a  tight  little  sUence  for  a  few 
seconds  after  that,  he  once  more  evading 
her  eyes.  “It  seems  to  me  you  work  most 
of  the  time  as  it  b,”  he  said.  Then  he  an¬ 
nounced  hb  intention  of  going  upstairs 
to  take  a  nap.  He  wasn’t  going  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  until  eleven. 

He  did  go  up  to  hb  room,  and  lay  down 
upon  hb  bed,  and  eventually  he  slept. 
But  for  an  hour  hb  mind  raced  like  an 
idle  motor.  That  nonsense  of  Lucile’s 
about  Portb  Stanton’s  folly  in  marrj’ing 
a  young  musician  whose  big  Italbn  eyes 
would  presently  begin  looking  soulfully  at 
some  one  else.  Had  they  already  looked 
like  that  at  Paula?  Jealousy  itself  was 
not  a  base  emotion.  Betraying  it  was 
all  that  mattered.  You  couldn’t  help  feel¬ 
ing  it  for  any  one  you  loved.  Paula,  bend¬ 
ing  over  that  furry  faunlike  head,  reading 
off  the  same  score  with  him,  responding 
to  the  same  emotions  from  the  music — ■ 
Fantastic,  of  course.  There  could  be  no 
sane  doubt  as  to  who  it  was  that  Paula 
was  in  love  with.  That  embrace  of  hers, 
just  now.  Curious  how  it  terrified  him. 
He  felt  like  a  mouse  under  the  velvet  paw 
of  a  cat.  An  odd  symptom  of  fatigue. 

Wliat  a  curious  thing  life  was.  How 
widely  it  departed  from  the  traditional 
patterns.  Here  in  hb  own  case,  that  Fate 
should  save  the  one  real  passion  of  hb  life 
for  the  Indian  Summer  of  it.  .And  that  it 
should  be  a  reciprocated  passion.  The 
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wiseacres  were  smiling  at  him,  he  sup¬ 
posed;  smiling  as  the  world  always  smiled 
at  the  spectacle  of  infatuate  age  mating 
with  tolerant,  indifferently  acquiescent, 
youth.  Smiled  and  wondered  how  long 
it  would  be  before  youth  awoke  and 
turned  to  its  own.  Well,  he  could  afford 
to  smile  at  the  wiseacres.  And  at  the  green 
inexperienced  young  as  well,  who  thought 
that  love  was  exclusively  their  affair — 
children  the  age  of  Mary  taking  their  sen¬ 
timental  thrills  so  seriously! 

Four  years  now  he  had  been  married  to 
Paula  and  the  thing  had  never  chilled, 
never  gone  stale.  How  different  from  the 
love  of  hb  youth  that  had  led  to  hb  former 
marriage  was  thb  burning  constant  ffame! 
Paula  was  utterly  content  with  him.  She 
had  given  up  her  career  for  him — No, 
she  hadn’t  done  that.  He  had  not  asked 
her  to  do  that.  Had  not,  on  the  contrary, 
her  marrbge  really  furthered  it?  Was  she 
not  more  of  a  person  to-day  than  the  dis¬ 
couraged  young  woman  he  had  found  sing¬ 
ing  for  pittances  the  leading  dramatic  so¬ 
prano  r61es  HI  the  minor  municipal  operas 
of  Germany  and  Austria?  Wasn’t  that 
what  she  had  said  thb  morning — that  fall¬ 
ing  in  love  with  him  was  the  best  thing 
that  could  possibly  have  happened  to  her? 
He  had  taken  it  wrong  when  she  said  it, 
as  if  she  were  regarding  him  just  as  an  in¬ 
strument  that  seived  her  purpose,  a  pur¬ 
pose  that  lay  beyond  him,  outside  him. 

That  was  what  had  given  him  that  mo¬ 
mentary  pang  of  terror.  Fatigue,  of 
course.  He  ought  to  go  to  sleep.  Paula 
was  refraining  from  her  morning  practise 
just  so  that  he  could.  Or  was  that  why? 
VV'as  she  dreaming,  up  in  the  music-room 
where  she  was  never  to  be  dbturbed,  of 
last  night — of  Novelli?  Damnation ! 

CHAPTER  TWO 

Sea-Drift 

P.AUL.A  went  up  to  the  music  room  after 
breakfast,  stood  at  one  of  its  open 
windows  for  a  few  minutes  breathing  in 
the  air  of  an  unusually  mild  March  day, 
and  then  abruptly  left  it,  dressed  for  the 
street  and  went  out  for  a  walk. 

She  was  quite  as  much  dbturbed  over 
the  scene  in  the  dining-room  as  her  hus¬ 
band  had  been.  His  flash  of  jealousy  over 
the  little  Italian  planbt,  instantly  recog¬ 
nizable  through  its  careful  disguise,  had 
only  endeared  John  Wollaston  to  her  fur¬ 
ther,  if  that  were  possible.  She  had 
laughed  and  hugged  hb  worried  old  head 
tight  against  her  breast. 

But  his  refusal  to  face  facts  about  her 
musical  career  was  another  thing  alto¬ 
gether.  Once  more  he  had,  patiently  and 
rather  pitiably,  evaded  the  subject  of  her 
going  seriously  to  work.  Did  he  think  that 
she  could  go  on  indefinitely  parading  a 
parlor  accomplishment  for  hb  society 
friends — singing  nice  little  EngHsh  songs 
for  Wallace  Hood?  It  was  too  ridiculous! 
That  hadn’t  been  their  understanding  when 
she  married  him. 

What  she  had  been  sure  of  last  night  as 
never  before  she  had  tried  down  there  in 
the  dining-room  to  convey  to  him;  that  her 
powers  were  ripe,  were  crying  out  for  use. 
She  had  failed  simply  because  he  had  re¬ 
fused  to  see  what  she  was  driving  at.  It 
was  just  another  form  of  jealousy  really, 
she  supposed. 

She  was  not  an  intro  pective  person; 
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It  was  plain  he  liked  having  her  for  a  younger  sister  instead  of  an  older  one,  listening 
so  contentedly  to  his  tales,  visibly  wondering  at  and  adoring  him. 


seldom  occupied  herself  either  with  the  the  house  front.  Yet  there  was  a  sort  of  turc.  Then  she  looked  back  at  him 
analysis  of  other  people’s  state  of  mind  or  comfortable  detachment  about  him  which  quickly  enough  to  surprise  the  expression 
with  the  contemplation  of  her  own.  But  precluded  the  belief  that  it  was  a  mere  that  (licked  across»his  face  at  the  sight  of 
this,  clearly,  was  something  that  wanted  paralyzing  shyness  that  held  him  there.  it.  A  mere  cocking  of  one  eyebrow  it  was, 
thinking  over.  It  was  to  “think”  that  she  Paixla  abandoned  her  intention  of  walk-  but  amusingly  expressive.  So,  too,  was  the 
went  out  for  the  walk.  Only,  being  Paula,  ing  by.  She  stopped  instead,  as  she  came  way  he  walked  over  toward  it,  wth  an  air 
the  rhythm  of  her  walk,  the  sparkle  of  the  up  to  him,  and  said:  “.4re  you  coming  in  of  cautious  determination,  of  readiness  for 
spring  air,  the  stream  of  sharp  new-minted  here?  If  you  are.  I’ll  let  you  in.”  She  anything,  that  made  Paula  want  to  laugh, 
sensations  incessantly  assailing  eye  and  fished  an  explanatory  latch-key  out  of  her  He  dropped  down  sideways  on  the  bench, 
ear,  soon  swamped  her  problem;  sunk  it  wrist-bag  as  she  spoke  and  went  up  the  turned  up  the  lid,  and  dug  his  fingers  into 
beneath  the  level  of  consciousness  alto-  steps.  the  keyboard. 

gether.  Long  before  ten  o’clock,  when  she  “Why,”  he  said,  “I  believe  this  is  the  At  the  noise  he  evoked  from  that  pam- 
came  swinging  along  Dearborn  Avenue  house  where  I’m  supposed  to  tune  a  piano.”  pered  instrtament  she  did  laugh  aloud, 
toward  her  husband’s  house,  she  had  In  the  act  of  thrusting  home  her  key.  It  was  not  a  piano-tuner’s  arpeggio,  but  a 
“walked  off”  her  perplexities.  Paula  stopped  short,  turned  irrepressibly,  curiously  teasing  mixed  dissonance  she 

and  stared  at  him.  She  was  one  of  that  couldn’t  begin  to  identify.  She  thought 

A  block  from  the  house  she  found  her-  very  small  number  of  American-bom  sing-  she  heard  him  say,  “My  God!”  but 
self  overtaking  a  man  in  uniform,  and  ers  who  take  the  English  language  seri-  couldn’t  be  sure.  He  repeated  his  chord 
slackened  her  pace  a  little  in  order  not  to  ously,  and  she  knew  good  speech  when  she  pianissimo  and  held  it  down,  reached  up 
pass  him.  There  was  something  unmili-  heard  it.  It  was  one  of  the  qualities  which  and  echoed  it  in  the  upper  half  of  the  key- 
tarj’  about  the  look  of  him  that  mildly  had  first  attracted  her  to  Doctor  John,  board;  then  struck,  hard,  two  empty 
amused  her.  It  was  not  that  he  slouched  This  man’s  sp>eaking  voice  would  have  ar-  octaves  in  the  bass. 

or  shuffled  or  that  he  was  ill-made,  rested  her  attention  pleasantly  anywhere.  “What  a  piano!”  he  said.  “What  a 
though  he  was  probably  one  of  those  un-  Coming  from  the  private  soldier  Lucile  damned  piano!”  He  made  a  sort  of  effort 
fortunates  whom  issue  uniforms  never  fit.  had  told  to  come  round  and  tune  the  piano,  to  pull  himself  up;  apologized  (she  thought 
He  carried  a  little  black  leather  satchel,  it  really  startled  her.  She  turned  back  to  that  was  what  he  meant  to  do)  for  the 
and  it  broke  over  Paula  that  here,  per-  the  door  and  opened  it.  «  damn.  But  as  he  turned  back  to  the  piano 

haps,  was  Lucile’s  piano-tuner.  She  half  “Yes,”  she  said.  “They’re  expecting  and  struck  another  chord  or  two,  she  could 
formed  the  intention  to  stay  away  another  you.  Come  in  and  I’ll  show  you  the  see  that  his  sense  of  outrage  was  mount- 
hour  or  two  until  he  should  have  had  time  piano.”  ing  steadily  all  the  time, 

to  finish.  But  he  interfered  with  that  plan  She  might,  of  course,  merely  have  indi-  “You  can’t  tune  a  piano  like  this.”  He 
by  stopping  in  front  of  the  house  and  look-  cated  the  drawing-room  door  to  him  with  pushed  up  the  cover  and  stared  gloomily 
ing  at  it  as  if  making  up  his  mind  whether  a  nod  and  gone  up-stairs,  but  she  was  de-  at  the  strings.  “A  mincing  sickly  thing 
to  go  in  or  not.  termined  now  to  wait  and  hear  him  say  like  this.  It’s  all  wrong.  The  scale  is  all 

It  was  an  odd  look  he  had,  but  distinctly  something  more.  So  she  led  the  way  into  wrong.  The  man  who  designed  it  ought 
an  engaging  one.  He  was  not  criticising  the  drawing-room  and  quite  superfluously  to  be  hung.  But  he  called  it  a  piano  and 
the  architecture,  if  so  it  could  be  called,  of  indicated  the  Circassian  grand  with  a  ges-  sold  it  for  a  piano  and  I’m  c.xpected  to 
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come  in  and  tune  it.  Slick  and  smear  it 
over  and  leave  it  sounding  sickjier  and 
tubbier  and  more  generally  disgusting  than 
ever.  You  might  as  well  take  a  painted 
harlot  off  the  streets”— he  glared  at  the 
ornate  extravagance  of  the  case — “and 
expect  to  make  a  gentlewoman  of  her  with 
one  lesson  in  deportment.  I  won’t  tune 
it.  It’s  better  left  as  it  is— in  its  shame.” 

“Well,”  said  Paula,  letting  go  a  long 
breath,  “you’ve  said  it.” 

Then  she  dropped  into  a  chair  and  began 
to  laugh.  Never  again,  she  felt  sure,  would 
the  drawing-room  piano  be  able  to  cause 
her  a  moment’s  irritation.  This  astonish¬ 
ing  piano  tuner  of  Lucile’s  had  converted 
it,  with  his  new  christening,  into  a  source 
of  innocent  merriment.  “The  painted 
harlot”  covered  the  ground.  Clear  in¬ 
spiration  was  what  that  was.  The  way 
he  went  on  glowering  at  it,  digging  every 
now  and  then  a  new  and  more  abom¬ 
inable  chord  out  of  its  entrails,  made  her 
mirth  the  more  uncontrollable. 

“It  isn’t  funny,  you  know,  a  thing  like 
this,”  he  remonstrated  at  last.  “It’s 
serious.” 

“It  would  be  serious,”  she  retorted  with 
sudden  severity,  “if  you  had  said  all  that 
or  anything  in  the  least  like  that  to  Miss 
Wollaston.  Because  she  really  loves  it. 
She  has — adopted  it.”  — 

“Was  she  the  lady  who  spoke  to  me  in 
the  park?”  His  evident  consternation 
over  this  aspect  of-  the  case  made  Paula 
smile  as  she  nodded  yes. 

“That  was  an  act  of  real  kindness,”  he 
said  earnestly.  “Not  mere  good  nature. 
It  doesn’t  grow  on  every  bush.” 

To  this  she  eagerly  agreed.  “She  is 
kind;  she’s  a  dear.”  But  when  she  saw 
him  looking  unhappily  at  the  piano  again, 
she  said  (for  she  hadn’t  the  slightest  inten¬ 
tion  of  abandoning  him  now),  “There’s 
another  one,  quite  a  different  sort  of  one, 
in  the  music  room  up-stairs.  Would  you 
like  to  come  along  and  look  at  that?” 

He  followed  her  tractably  enough,  but 
up  in  her  studio,  before  looking  at  the 
piano,  he  asked  her  a  question  or  two.  Had 
he  the  name  right?  And  was  the  lady  re¬ 
lated  to  Dr.  Wollaston? 

“She’s  his  sister,”  said  Paula,  adding  — 
“and  I  am  his  wife.  Why,  do  you  know 
him?” 

“I  talked  with  him  once.  He  came  out 
to  the  factory  to  see  my  father,  and  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  there.  Two  or  three  years 
ago,  that  was.  He  did  an  operation  on  my 
sister  that  saved  her  life.  He  is  a  great 
man.”  He  added,  “My  name’s  .\nthony 
March,  but  he  wouldn’t  remember  me.” 

He  sat  down  at  the  instrument,  went 
over  the  keyboard  from  bottom  to  top  and 
back  again  with  a  series  of  curious  modu¬ 
lations.  Then,  opening  his  bag  and  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  out  his  tools,  he  said,  “Before 
I  went  into  the  army,  there  was  a  man 
named  Bernstein  in  these  parts,  who  used 
to  perpetrate  outrages  like  this  on  pianos.” 

“Yes,”  said  Paula,  “he  tuned  this  one 
two  weeks  ago.” 

Without  so  much  as  a  by-your-leave, 
.\nthony  March  went  to  work. 

It  was  Paula’s  distinctly  child-like  way 
to  take  any  pleasurable  event  simply  as  a 
gift  from  Heaven  without  any  further 
scrutiny  of  its  source;  with  no  labored  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  its  arrival  and  certainly 
with  no  misgivings  as  to  whether  or  not 
she  was  entitled  to  it.  Anthony  March 


was  such  a  gift.  By  the  time  he  had  got 
to  work  on  her  own  piano  she  knew  he  was 
pure  gold,  and  settled  down  joyously  to 
make  the  most  of  him. 

It  was  not  until  she  attempted  to  give 
an  account  to  the  Wollastons  at  dinner 
that  night  of  the  day  they  had  spent  to¬ 
gether  (for  they  had  made  a  day  of  it), 
that  she  realized  there  was  anything  odd, 
not  to  say  astonishing,  about  the  episode. 
How,  in  the  first  place,  did  it  happen  that 
it  was  Paula’s  piano  he  tuned  instead  of 
the  one  in  the  drawing-room?  This  was 
of  course  inexplicable  until  she  could  get 
John  by  himself  and  tell  him  about  it. 
One  couldn’t  report  to  Lucile  his  phrase 
about  the  paint^  harlot.  She  had  to  con¬ 
tent  herself  with  stressing  the  fact  that  he 
intended  to  tune  the  drawing-room  piano 
after  he  had  finished  with  hers  and  then 
somehow  he  hadn’t  got  around  to  it. 

But  why  had  the  unaccredited  wanderer 
whom  Lucile  had  found  in  the  park 
even  been  given  a  chance  at  the  piano  up¬ 
stairs?  W ell,  he  had  looked  to  Paula  like  an 
artist  when  she  had  let  him  in  the  door. 
You  could  tell,  with  people  like  that,  if  you 
had  an  eye  for  such  matters.  .\nd  then  his 
recc^ition  of  Bernstein’s  nefarious  handi¬ 
work  had  clenched  her  conviction.  Cer¬ 
tainly  she  had  been  right  about  it;  he  had 
bewitched  that  piano  of  hers.  She  didn’t 
believe  there  was  another  such  tuner  in 
the  United  States.  If  they  would  come 
up-stairs  after  dinner,  she’d  show  them. 

.4nd  he  had  been  as  delighted  with  the 
results  as  she  herself.  After  he  had  played 
it  awhile  for  her  (oh,  he  didn’t  play  well, 
atrociously  badly  really,  but  that  didn’t 
matter;  it  only  made  it  all  the  more  ex¬ 
citing)  he  made  her  play  for  him.  Paula 
smil^  reminiscently  when  she  added  that 
he  had  sat  all  the  while  she  was  playing, 
on  the  bare  floor  under  the  piano,  where  he 
could  feel  the  vibrations  as  well  as  hear 
them.  He  had  paid  her  an  odd  sort  of 
compliment,  too,  when  he  came  crawling 
out,  saying  that  he  had  assiuned  from  the 
scores  on  the  piano  that  she  was  a  singer, 
but  that  she  played  like  a  musician — only 
not  a  pianist! 

He  was  a  genius,  absolutely  a  genius  of 
the  first  water,  when  it  came  to  tuning 
pianos.  Whether  his  talent  as, a  composer 
ran  to  any  such  lengths  as  that  she  of 
course  didn’t  know.  If  what  he  had 
played  for  her  had  been  his  own,  any  of  it, 
it  was  awfully  modem  and  interesting,  at 
least.  You  could  tell  that  even  though  it 
kept  him  swearing  at  himself  all  the  time 
for  not  being  able  to  play  it.  .^nd  from 
something  he  said  at  lunch  .  .  . 

“Lunch!”  Miss  Wollaston  gasped. 
(She  had  been  away  from  home  all  day.) 
“Do  you  mean  you  had  lunch  with  him?” 

“Why  not?”  Paula  wanted  to  know. 
“Me  to  have  gone  down-stairs  and  eaten 
all  alone  and  had  a  tray  sent  up  for  him? 
That  would  have  been  so  silly,  I  never 
even  thought  of  it.  He’s  a  real  person.  I 
like  him  a  lot.  .\nd  I  don’t  know  when 
I’ve  had  such  a  nice  day.” 

Here  was  where  Paula’s  difficulties  be¬ 
gan.  Because  when  they  asked  her  who 
he  was,  where  he  lived,  where  he  came 
from,  what  his  experiences  in  the  army  had 
been,  and  whether  he  had  been  to  France  or 
not,  she  had  to  profess  herself  upon  all 
these  topics  totally  uninformed.  His  name 
she  happened  to  know;  it  was  .\nthony 
March.  He  told  her  that,  somehow,  right 


at  the  beginning,  though  she  couldn’t  re¬ 
member  how  the  fact  had  cropped  out. 

-As  to  the  other  matters  her  husband 
and  his  sister  were  seeking  information 
about,  she  simply  hadn’t  had  time  to  get 
around  to  things  like  that.  She  thought 
he  might  have  been  a  farmer  once  or  some 
such  sort  of  person.  He  liked  the  country 
anyway.  He  had  spent  a  lot  of  time,  he  told 
her,  tramping  about  in  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
earning  his  way  by  tuning  farmers’  pianos. 

He  hated  Puccini  and  spoke  rather  dis¬ 
respectfully  of  Wagner  as  a  spell-binder. 
He  liked  Wolf-Ferrari  pretty  well;  the 
modem  he  was  really  crazy  about  was 
Montemezzi.  But  he  had  made  her  sing 
oceans  of  Gluck — both  the  Iphigenias  and 
Eurj'dice.  It  was  awfully  funny,  too,  be¬ 
cause  he  would  sing  the  other  parts  wher¬ 
ever  they  happened  to  lie,  tenor,  bass,  con¬ 
tralto,  anything,  in  the  most  awful  voice 
you  ever  heard,  though  his  speaking  voice 
was  lovely.  Let  John  just  wait  until  he 
heard  it.  It  was  almost  as  nice  as  his  own. 
Oh,  he  was  coming  back  again  some  time. 
He  had  promised  to  bring  over  some  songs 
of  his  own  for  her  to  try. 

IT  was  at  this  point  or  thereabouts  that 
John  percipitated  a  crisis  by  asking  how 
much  this  paragon  of  a  piano  tuner  had 
charged  her  for  his  professional  services. 
Paula  stared  at  him,  stricken. 

“Why,”  she  said,  “I  don’t  believe  I  paid 
him  anything.  I  know  I  didn’t.  I  never 
thought  of  it  at  all.  Neither  did  he,  for 
that  matter  though,  I’m  sure  of  it.” 

This  provoked  Lucile  into  an  outburst, 
rare  with  her,  of  outspoken  indignation. 
The  man,  delinquent  as  he  had  been  in  the 
matter  of  the  drawing-room  piano,  became 
once  more  her  proteg6,  her  soldier  whom 
she  had  found  in  the  park  and  attempted 
to  do  a  kindness  to.  Paula  had  kept  him 
fussing  over  her  piano  all  day  and  then 
let  him  go  without,  for  all  she  knew,  money 
enough  to  buy  his  supper  or  procure  a 
lodging  for  the  night. 

John,  though  he  made  less  conunotion 
about  it,  took  his  wife’s  negligence  even 
more  seriously,  for  he  set  about  attempting 
to  repair  it.  “You’re  quite  sure,”  he  asked 
in  his  crisp,  consulting-room  manner — a 
manner  Paula  was  happily  unfamiliar  with 
— “You’re  quite  sure  he  told  you  nothing 
about  himself  beyond  his  bare  name? 
You’ve  got  that  right,  haven’t  you? 
Anthony  March?” 

“Yes,”  said  Paula  uncertainly,  “I’m 
absolutely  sure  of  that.” 

Had  he  any  insignia  on  his  uniform — 
little  bronze  numerals  on  his  collar — any¬ 
thing  like  that  she  could  remember?  That 
would  tell  them  what  organization  he  be¬ 
longed  to  and  might  give  them  a  clew? 

Here  Lucile  got  drawn  into  the  inquisi¬ 
tion.  She  had  seen  him  and  talked  to  him. 
Had  she  noticed  anything  of  the  sort? 
But  Lucile  had  not.  She  had,  naturall} , 
deferred  all  inquiries  until  he  came  to  tune 
the  piano;  and  had  she  been  called,  as  she 

felt  she  should  have  been - 

But  John,  it  appeared,  was  not  interested 
in  pursuing  that  line.  He  turned  back  to 
Paula.  “I  wish  you’d  begin  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  my  dear,  at  the  time  you  let  him  into 
the  house,  and  tr>’  to  remember  as  nearly 
as  you  can  ever>-thing  that  you  said  to 
him  and  that  he  said  to  you.  He  may  have 
said  something  casually  that  you  didn’t 
remark  at  the  time  which  would  be  of  the 
greatest  help  to  us  now.” 
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Paula  wasn’t  very  hopeful  of  obtaining 
any  result  in  this  way,  but  she  dutifully 
went  to  work  trying  to  think.  She  was 
perfectly  amiable  alwut  it  all.  Presently 
her  husband  prompted  her.  “How  did  he 
happen  to  tell  you  what  his  name  was? 
Can  you  remember  that?” 

After  a  minute  she  did.  “Why,”  she 
cried,  lighting  up.  “He  said  he  knew  you 
but  you  wouldn’t  remember  him.  He  said 
you  did  an  operation  on  his  sister  once — 
that  saved  her  life.” 

“An  unmarried  sister?”  he  asked. 

“What  difference!  ...  Oh,  I  see,  be¬ 
cause  if  she  was  married  her  name  wouldn’t 
be  March.  No,  he  didn’t  say  anything 
about  that.  He  did  say  something,  though, 
about  a  factory.  You  went  out  to  the  fac¬ 
tory'  to  see  his  father  and  he  was  there.”- 

John  Wollaston’s  face  went  blank  for  a 
minute  and  his  eyelids  drooped  shut.  Then 
a  quick  jerk  of  the  head  and  a  sharp  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  breath  announced  success. 
“That’s  all  right,”  he  said.  “Thank  the 
Lord,  I’ve  got  it  now.” 

It  would  have  seemed  absurd  to  Paula, 
had  she  been  capable  of  regarding  any¬ 
thing  he  did  in  that  light,  that  he  should 
take  a  trivial  matter  like  this  so  seriously. 
He  couldn’t  have  looked  more  relieved  over 


Stanton’s  husband  belonged  in  Paula’s 
world,  and  that  a  tramp  genius  who  came 
around  to  tune  pianos  did  not— he  might 
have  got  down  to  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  character  Paula  had  sketched 
for  him  last  night  was  a  grotesque  and 
not  therefore  to  be  taken  seriously.  You 
could  not,  at  least,  do  anything  but  smile 
over  a  man  who  sat  on  the  floor  under 
Paula’s  piano  while  she  played,  and  came 
crawling  out  to  express  surprise  that  a 
.singer  should  be  a  musician  as  well. 

SO  the  look  of  the  man  he  found  in 
the  drawing-room  stopped  him  rather 
short.  Anthony  March  had  taken  off  the 
ill-fitting  khaki  blouse  and  the  sleeves  of 
his  olive-drab  uniform  shirt  were  rolled  up 
above  the  elbows.  He  was  sitting  sideways 
on  the  piano  bench,  his  left  hand  in  the 
keyboard,  his  right  making  imperceptible 
changes  in  the  tension  of  one  of  the  strings. 
His  implement,  John’s  quick  eye  noticed, 
was  not  the  long-handled  L-shaped  affair 
he  had  always  seen  tuners  use  but  a 
T-shaped  thing  that  put  the  tuner’s  hand 
exactly  above  the  pin. 

“It  must  take  an  immense  amount  of 
strength,”  he  observed,  “to  tune  a  piano 
with  a  wrench  like  that.” 


He  added  thoughtfully,  “I  daresay  you 
understand  that,  sir.” 

John  Wollaston  nodded.  He  under¬ 
stood  very  well  indeed.  He  checked  on 
his  tongue  the  words,  “only  I  have  to  earn 
a  lot  of  money.”  “You  are  a  composer  too, 
my  wife  tells  me.” 

“Yes,”  March  said,  “but  that  isn’t  the 
point  exactly.  Put  it  that  I  enjoy  travel¬ 
ing  light  and  that .  I  don’t  like  harness. 
Though  this  one” — he  glanced  down  at  his 
uniform^ — “hasn’t  been  so  bad.”  He 
turned  back  toward  the  piano  with  the 
evident  idea  of  going  back  to  work. 

“W'ell,”  John  said,  “I  must  be  off. 
You’ve  a  good  philosophy  of  life  if  you  can 
make  it  work.  Not  many  men  can.  Good- 
by.  We’ll  meet  again  some  time,  I  hope.” 

“I  hope  so  too,”  said  Anthony  March. 

John  went  out  and  closed  the  drawing¬ 
room  door  behind  him.  Then  he  left  the 
house  without  going  up-stairs  and  saying 
hello  to  Paula,  and  sitting  down  on  the 
edge  of  her  bed  as  hd  had  meant  to  do, 
and  telling  her  all  about  his  talk  with  the 
piano  tuner. 

It  really  was  late  and  he  must  be  getting 
started.  Only  why  had  he  closed  the 
draw'ing-room  door  so  carefully  behind 
him?  So  that  his  wife  shouldn’t  be  dis- 


the  successful  finish  of  a  hard  operation. 

“I  remember  the  case  perfectly,”  he 
said.  “The  girl  was  a  free  patient  in  one 
of  the  wards  at  the  Presbyterian.  I  didn’t 
get  a  look  at  her  until  the  last  minute,  when 
it  was  perfectly  desperate.  Her  father 
was  opposed  to  the  operation — a  religious 
scruple,  it  turned  out.  Didn’t  want  God’s 
will  interfered  with.  He  was  a  workman, 
a  skilled  workman  in  a  piano  factory’. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose  so  I  drove  out 
there  and  got  him;  converted  him  on  the 
way  back  to  the  hospital.  I  remember  the 
son,  now  that  I  think  of  it;  by  his  speech, 
too.  I  remember  thinking  that  the  mother 
must  have  been  a  really  cultivated  woman. 
Well,  it’s  all  right.  I’ve  got  the  address  in 
the  files  at  the  office.  I’ll  send  a  letter 
there  in  the  morning  and  enclose  a  check. 
How  much  ought  it  to  be?” 

Once  more  Paula  didn’t  know.  Hadn’t, 
she  protested,  an  idea;  and  when  John 
asked  her  how  much  she  paid  Bernstein, 
she  didn’t  know  that  either.  It  all  went 
on  the  bill. 

“Well,  that’s  easy,”  said  John.  “I’ve 
got  last  month’s  bills  in  my  desk.  All 
right.  I’ll  look  into  it.  You  needn’t  bother 
about  it  any  more.” 


March  turned,  and  with  a  pleasant  sort 
of  smile  w-ished  him  a  good-morning.  But 
he  finished  ironing  the  wave  out  of  a  faulty 
unison  before  he  replied  to  John’s  remark. 
He  arose  from  the  bench  as  he  spoke. 
“It  does;  but  it  is  more  a  matter  of  knack 
really.  A  great  tuner  named  Clark  taught 
me,  and  he  learned  it  from  Jonas  Chicker- 
ing  himself.  Old  Jonas  wouldn’t  allow 
any  of  his  grand  pianos  to  be  tuned  with 
an  L-shaped  wrench.” 

“My  wife,”  said  John,  “recalled  you  to 
me  last  night,  in  the  effort  to  remedy  her 
omission  to  pay  you  for  your  services  yes¬ 
terday.  I  remember  your  sister’s  case  very 
distinctly.  I  hope  she  is  .  .  .” 

“She  is  quite  well,  thank  you,”  March 
said.  Oddly  enough  his  manner  stiffened 
a  little. 

John  hastily  produced  his  check.  It 
had  struck  him  as  possible  that  March 
might  suspect  him  of  hinting  that  one 
gratuitous  service  ought  to  offset  the 
other. 

“I  hope  the  amount  is  satisfactory,”  he 
said. 

March  glanced  at  the  check  and  smiled. 
“It’s  rather  more  than  satisfactory.  I 
should  call  it  handsome.  Thank  you  very 
much.”  He  tucked  the  check  into  the 


turbed  by  the  infernal  racket  those  fellows 
always  made  tuning  pianos?  Or  so  that 
she  mightn’t  even  know,  until  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  his  work  and  gone,  that  Anthony 
March  had  come  back  at  all.  And  not 
knowing,  should  not  come  down  en  negUgie 
and  ask  whether  he  had  brought  his  songs 
for  her.  Had  he  brought  them?  Cer¬ 
tainly  John  had  given  him  a  good  enough 
chance  to  say  so.  And  if  he  had  brought 
them  and  Paula  did  not  come,  would  he 
leave  them  for  her  with  Nat?  Or  would  he 
carry  them  away  again  in  his  little  black 
satchel? 

All  the  way  out  to  the  hospital  John 
kept  turning  Anthony  March  over  in  his 
mind,  and  the  last  thing  to  leave  it  was 
what  had  been  the  first  impression  of  all. 
The  fine  strength  of  that  hand  and  wrist 
which  tuned  grand  pianos  with  a  T-wrench. 

He  hated  himself  for  having  shut  that 
door. 

And  as  it  happened  this  act  did  not  pre- 
-  vent  Paula  from  finding  March.  The 
tyrant  who  looked  after  her  hair  had  given 
her  an  appointment  that  morning  at  ten. 
So  a  little  before  that  hour  and  just  as 
March  was  finishing  off  his  job,  she  came 
down,  dressed  for  the  street.  She  came 


AS  it  fell  out,  John  might  have  spared 
-  his  labors  because  at  eight  o’clock  or 
thereabouts  the  next  morning,  just  as  he 
was  sitting  down  to  breakfast,  Anthony 
March  came  back  to  repair  his  omission  of 
the  day  before  and  tune  the  drawing-room 
piano. 

A  minor  domestic  detail  of  that  sort 
would  have  normally  fallen  within.Lucile’s 
province,  but  John  rather  decisively  took 
it  away  from  her. 

“When  I  finish  breakfast,”  he  said,  “I’ll 
write  him  a  check  and  take  it  in  to  him.” 
He  added,  “I’m  curious  to  see  what  this 
new  discovery  of  Paula’s  looks  like.” 

That  was  exactly  what  he  felt,  an 
amused,  comfortable  curiosity.  Nothing 
in  the  least  like  that  flash  of  jealousy  he 
felt  over  Novelli.  If  it  had  occurred  to 
him  to  try  to  explain  the  difference  to  him¬ 
self,  and  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  skim 


pocket  of  his  shirt. 

“My  wife’s  immensely  pleased  over 
what  you  did  to  her  piano.  I’m  sure  she 
will  be  glad  to  do  all  she  can  in  the  way  of 
recommending  you  among  her  musical 
friends.” 

March  looked  at  him  in  consternation. 
“Oh,  she  mustn’t  do  that,”  he  cried.  “I 
•  hope  she  won’t —recommend  me  to  any 
one.” 

John’s  sudden  unwelcome  surmise  must 
have  been  legible  in  his  face,  because 
March  then  said  earnestly  and  quite  as  if 
the  Doctor  had  spoken  his  thought  aloud. 
“Oh,  it  isn’t  that.  I  mean,  I  haven’t  done 
anything  disgraceful.  It’s  only  that  I 
know  too  many  musicians  as  it  is — profes¬ 
sional  pianists  and  such.  If  they  find  out 
I’m  back,  they’ll  simply  make  a  slave  of 
me.  I  don’t  need  to  earn  much  money 
and  I  live  to  live,  but  it’s  hard  to  deny 


into  the  drawing-room  and,  with  a  good- 
humored  derision,  smiled  at  him. 

“I  knew  you’d  come  and  do  it,”  she  told 
him. 

“It  isn’t  going  to  be  so  bad,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “Moskowsky,  Chaminade — quite 
a  little  of  Tschaikowski  for  that  matter — 
will  go  pretty  well  on  it.” 

“Did  you  bring  my  songs?”  she  asked. 

•  From  the  chair  that  he  had  thrown  his 
blouse  upon,  he  produced  a  flat  package 
neatly  wrapped  in  brown  paper.  And  as 
she  went  over  to  the  window  with  it,  tear¬ 
ing  the  wrappers  away  as  she  walked,  he 
went  back  to  his  work  at  the  piano. 

“Don’t  do  that,”  she  said  as  he  struck 
a  chord  or  two.  “I  can’t  read  if  you  do.” 
But  almost  instantly  she  added  with  a 
laugh,  “Oh,  all  right,  go  ahead.  I  can’t 
read  this  anyway.  *  Why,  it’s  frightful!” 
She  came  swiftly' toward  the  piano  and 


off  the  superficial  explanation — that  Portia  people  what  they  are  determined  to  get.”  -  (Continued  on  page  76) 
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WATCHIN G  the  soundest  understanding  of 

Americans  American  problems. 

taking  them-  j - - ;  ^  informa- 

selves  for  •  tion  about  America — those 

granted  is  <  A 

one  of  the  {  ^  W  1^' If  I  an  onlooker.  Soon  enough, 

greatest  joys  of  traveling.  r  America  will  swallow  you  up. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  A  few  sticks  of  chewing  gum; 

watching  Americans  in  foreign  ^  ^  drink  or  two  at  a  soda  foun- 

parts  trying  not  to  act  like  for-  fi  ^  J>F"  If  tain;  six  or  seven  cents’ worth 

eigners.  Everyone  knows  that  J([L  ,  l|||P  of  American  newspapers;  an 

an  American  is  never  a  for-  ^w/  r  sporting 

eigner,  no  matter  where  he  goes,  page  and  the  baseball  dope ;  a 

I  mean,  coming  home  and  w  y  \  ^  or  two  in  the  subway  or 

looking  the  folks  over,  before  around  the  Chicago  loop;  an 

you  get  used  to  them  again.  ’  j hour  at  the  movies  or  an  eve- 

After  you’ve  been  away  r/’ydjBB^T  ^W'ZZ  'V'^/  L#  ning  in  an  American  home— 

from  home  for  many  months,  1  ^ .  JjL  11  <  JB strange  feeling  goes; 

or  several  years,  as  some  mil-  Viw  you  are  all  American  again, 

lions  of  us  have  recently  been,  .Half  a  dozen  times,  during 

has  happened  to  you!^It  is  ^  time  I  resolved  that  I  would 

experience  that  lasts  for  only  ..  .Vm|P  remain  a  stranger— an  on- 

a  few  days— longer  periods  looker  as  long  as  I  could,  and 

with  some  than  with  others.  f  .w|T  that  I  would  hungrily  grab 

You  find  out,  when  you  get  |h|N  ^  at  all  the  impressions  1  could 

off  the  boat,  that  you  are  got,  before  I  became  again 

looking  on  America  and  the  '  ''  submerged  in  home  affairs  and 

Americans  with  the  eyes  of  a  ab^ty  to  see  any- 

stranger.  Instead  of  belong-  thing  queer  in  them, 

ing  to  the  great  American  thing  that  im- 

rush  and  bustle  you  are  able  "«er'’  pressed  itself  upon  me  this 

to  stand,  for  a  while,  on  the  time,  as  I  made  my  way  from 

side  lines,  and  behold.  You  -  .ttHtn  ‘  *  Hoboken  pier  agross  the 

stood  on  the  sidelines  in  Hudson  River  to  New  York, 

France,  and  in  a  detached  which  we 

way  watched  the  French  .l^  jW  '*  Americans  take  ourselves  for 

people  as  they  went  about  granted.  With  us,  as  a  mass, 

their  affairs.  You  did  the  ‘ whatever  is  is  right.  We  lack 

same  in  England  and  in  »’■*  '  the  sense  of  astonishment.  I 

Russia  and  in  Italy;  and  in  ;  -  <  ■-,  believe  if  I  landed  in  New 

whatever  other  country  you  ..'Jvo/  rBjjjpP^  York  with  the  whole  city  on 

visited — your  sense  of  detach-  'jw  r.  ^  ^  fire,  I  would  still  find  the 

ment  depending  on  the  degree  i  »  '  'x  Americans  of  New  York  going 

to  whi  J  you  could  or  could  afttr  a  few  days  at  home,  /  sow  iittle  old  John  L.  tf 

not  understand  the  language  Minority  swinging  away  with  his  club  at  the  shins  and  calves  of  the  they  could,  bothered  by  the 

of  the  people — you  felt  your-  American  people.  inconvenience  of  it  all,  but 

self  only  an  onlooker.  taking  it  all  as  a  part  of  the 

After  you  get  home  it  takes  a  few  days  to  going  abroad  was  a  common  experience  day’s  work.  With  us,  it  would  seem,  al- 
get  rid  of  this  sensation.  But  these  are  a  for  the  folks  of  the  United  States.  But,  most  anything  can  happen,  without  stir- 
worth-while  two  or  three  days,  if  you  stop  in  these  days,  when  every  farm  district,  ring  even  our  sense  of  analysis, 
to  notice  them,  and  if,  as  an  onlooker,  you  every  village  can  get  first-hand  informa-  The  small  boy  whose  father  took  him 
pay  strict  attention  to  things  that  you  see  tion  about  Paris  or  England  or  Italy  or  to  a  poultry  show  is  our  type.  During  a 
going  on  around  you.  If  you  are  a  wise  Vladivostock  or  Archangel,  from  some  long,  weary  day,  his  poultry-fancying 
traveler  and  if  you  have  had  this  home-  neighbor  who  has  been  there;  indeed,  in  father  led  him  from  one  coop  to  another, 
coming  experience  several  times,  you  will  these  times,  when  so  many  thousands  of  They  saw  thousands  of  birds.  They  saw 
hang  on  as  long  as  you  can  to  this  feeling  thousands  of  young  men  are  so  recently  every  sort  of  domesticated  fowl  known  to 
of  being  a  stranger.  If  you  permit  the  returned  from  Europe  after  having  been  man.  They  saw  pouter  pigeons  that  blew 
impressions  you  receive  then  to  soak  into  moved  there  and  back,  without  expense  to  up  their  chests  like  balloons;  they  saw 
your  mind  and  remain  there  for  after  themselves,  by  a  kindly  government,  this  tumbler  pigeons  that  threw  somersaults, 
years  you  will,  forevermore,  know  more  is*  no  boast.  It  is  only  a  fact.  And,  as  When  they  had  run  the  gamut  of  poultiy 
about  America  and  the  Americans  than  time  goes  on,  Americans  will  realize  that  wonders,  the  boy  was  almost  exhausted, 
American  stay-at-homes  can  ever  know,  it  is  the  fellow  who  has  been  away  to  mentally  and  physicaUy.  Just  as  they 
Call  this  a  Imast,  if  you  please.  It  might  other  lands,  the  fellow  for  instance  who  were  alraut  to  leave  the  show-room,  they 
have  been  a  boast  five  years  ago,  before  makes  up  the  American  Legion,  who  has  came  opposite  a  parrot.  The  parrot  op- 
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portunely  spoke:  “Hello!”  he  said  brightly. 

The  boy  turned  a  tired  face  toward  the 
bird  and  without  showing  the  slightest 
sign  of  astonishment  or  interest,  said,  po¬ 
litely,  “Hello,  chicken,”  and  passed. 

There  are  a  lot  of  funny,  queer,  good 
and  bad,  things  about  us,  if  we  only  knew 
it.  Any  one  of  us  few  millions  who  have 
been  in  Europe  recently  do  know  it.  But 
here,  at  home,  none  of  us  stops  to  think 
about  it.  An  Englishman  is  always  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an  English¬ 
man.  He’ll  intimate  that  he’s  sorr>'  this  is 
so;  he  doubts  very  much  whether  England 
is  going  to  survive  over  night;  eveiy  thing 
in  England  is  done  in  a  wrong 
way.  In  France  it  is  just  a  bit 
different,  but  not  much.  No 
Frenchman  in  Paris  will  take 
the  pains  to  tell  you  out  and 
out  that  he  is  a  Frenchman. 

But  you  cannot  listen  to  him 
long  without  hearing  him  say: 

“We  French  people  think  or 
do  so  and  so.”  In  Italy  folks 
devote  a  lot  of  time  every  day 
just  to  being  Italians  and  they 
take  the  greatest  pains  to  do 
things  only  in  an  Italian  way. 

The  Germans  spent  so  much 
time  being  Germans  that,  so 
it  would  seem,  they  did  not 
develop  themselves  into  even 
human  beings. 

But,  as  an  onlooker,  when 
I  came  home  this  time,  it 
dawned  on  me  that  very  few 
Americans  stop  to  consider 
that  they  can  make  any 
greater  claim  for  themselves 
than  that  they  are  just  human  beings,  just 
folks,  just  two-legged,  one-headed,  eatin’, 
drinkin’,  sleepin’,  hustlin’  folks.  It  never 
occurs  to  them  that  folks  elsewhere  think 
differently  than  they;  do  things  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way;  have  different  motives  and 
different  viewpoints;  different  morals  and 
different  histories. 

“Where  do  you  folks  keep  your  Liberty 
Bell?”  an  American  doughboy  asked  a 
French  soldier. 

“Where’s  the  Forty-Second  and  Broad¬ 
way  of  Rome?”  an  American  officer  asked 
Henry  Wood,  an  American  correspondent. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  gol-darned,”  said  an  Amer¬ 
ican  soldier,  as  he  came  out  of  a  French 
apothecary’s  shop  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore, 
“no  cherry  phosphate!” 

An  All-American  World? 

THOUGHT,  as  I  made  my  way  to  the 
hotel,  of  these  stories  and  others,  illus¬ 
trating  how  so  many  of  us  who  went  to 
Europe — including  even  our  highest  states¬ 
men — rather  expected  to  find  this  an  Amer¬ 
ican  world;  or,  rather,  having  formulated 
no  expectations  whatever,  were  surprised 
to  learn  that  it  was  NOT  an  American 
world. 

What  we  do,  we  do  unconsciously,  nat¬ 
urally,  without  the  self-analysis  of  Euro¬ 
peans.  That  was  the  Number  One  im¬ 
pression  that  I  caught  on  the  clean  camera 
plate  of  my  mind  as  I  exposed  it  to  the 
Americanism  about  me. 

A  thrill  came  over  me  before  I  had  gone 
very  far  through  the  town.  I  saw  a  thing 
on  the  streets  that  told  me  more  about  the 
fineness  of  Americanism  than  all  the 
spewhes  and  all  the  flag-wavings  and  all 
the  dreams  of  democracy  that  were  ex¬ 
pressed  to  us  during  the  war  by  all  our 


silver-tongued  orators.  It  was  a  thing 
that  none  of  the  hurrjing,  bustling  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  could  have  seen;  it 
was  a  thing  that  they — God  bless  ’em — 
nev’er  would  have  noticed.  If  they  had 
seen  it  they  wouldn’t  have  stopped  to  give 
a  second  thought  to  it.  What  I,  with  my 
fresh  viewpoint,  saw,  was  civilian  clothes; 
nothing  but  ci\'ilian  clothes.  The  absence 
of  uniforms  compelled  my  attention  as  it 
would  have  compelled  the  attention  of  any 
of  us  who  had  been  in  Europe.  The  Lon¬ 
don  crowds  were  khaki-hued,  when  we  left 
there.  The  Paris  crowds  were  almost  blue, 
except  for  the  garb  of  women.  They  hang 


on,  they  hang  on  in  Europe,  in  poor,  tired, 
worried  Europe,  to  the  emblems  of  war. 
The  clutch  of  war  seems  to  be  in  the  very 
seat  of  their  lives;  it  has  burned  itself  into 
their  souls  and  its  panoply  is  on  their 
bodies.  You  feel  that  it  too  has  fastened 
itself  upon  them  to  this  generation’s  end. 

But  how  they  got  out  of  khaki  in 
America ! 

No  wasted  time  there,  on  that  job. 
Those  millions  of  doughboys  whom  we 
saw  starting  for  home,  got  out  of  their 
“working  clothes”  just  as  soon  as  they 
could.  No  one  here  at  home  noticed  them 
doing  it ;  the  folks  here  took  it  for  granted 
that  that  was  the  thing  to  do.  It  wasn’t 
THE  thing  to  do.  Lots  of  other  soldiers 
didn’t  do  it.  But  it  was  the  AMERICAN 
thing  to  do.  “Where  are  they,  those 
soldier  fellows  that  we  saw  over  there?” 
I  found  myself  asking.  The  answer  was: 

“All  swallowed  up  again  into  American 
life!  Buried  in  the  crowds!  Back  to  the 
job  again!  Back  to  the  office,  back  to 
the  bench,  back  to  the  little  town,  back  to 
the  farm,  telling  their  stories  with  just  as 
much  wonder  and  astonishment  in  their 
own  faces  as  in  the  faces  of  their  hearers — 
back  home,  and  fitting  into  it.” 

In  several  countries  I  might  mention  you 
encounter  an  overwhelming  number  of 
“heroes.”  The  elevator  man  who  takes 
you  to  your  floor  in  the  hotel  is  not  really 
an  elevator  man;  he’s  a  “hero.”  Your 
waiter  isn’t  just  exactly  a  waiter;  he’s  a 
“hero.”  Your  taxicab  driver,  your  street¬ 
car  conductor,  the  usher  at  the  theatre  and 
even  the  business  man  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact  are  “heroes”  first,  and 
members  of  their  profession  or  calling  or 
craft  secondarily.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
real  heroes.  Your  real  hero  no  more  needs 


quotation  marks  around  his  title  than  he 
needs  to  tell  you,  in  words,  action  or  atti¬ 
tude,  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is. 

The  real  hero  in  America,  when  I  got 
home,  had  disappeared.  He  had  plunged 
into  American  life  and  lost  himself.  And. 
thank  God,  the  quotation-mark  “heroes” 
of  other  lands  that  I  might  mention,  were 
nowhere  in  evidence. 

That  absence  of  khaki  in  our  streets — 
an  absence  which  no  one  but  an  American 
who  had  been  abroad  recently,  would  have 
noticed — told  a  story  of  the  fine  American¬ 
ism  that  I  am  honored  to  put  into  type. 

Let  us  look  at  these  American  crowds 
through  the  eyes  of  one  fresh 
from  Europe,  as  I  am,  and  if 
you  call  on  your  imaginations 
you  can  see  a  strange  thing 
happen.  Here  and  there,  pass¬ 
ing  in  and  out  among  us,  you 
will  see  a  Serbian  peasant,  a 
Swedish  farmer,  an  Italian 
vine-tender,  a  German  toy- 
maker,  an  English  land- 
laborer,  women  from  the 
towns,  villages  and  farms  of 
Europe.  T^e  number  and 
variety  grow.  Peasants  all. 
they  would  have  been — cap¬ 
tipping,  hand-kissing  Euro¬ 
pean  peasants  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  every  person  of 
degree — if  they  had  remained 
in  the  la«d  of  their  forefathers. 
Let  your  imaginations  garb 
them  with  the  clothes  which 
they  might  have  been  wearing 
except  for  the  fact  that  a 
kind  destiny  called  them  to 
this  land;  put  them  back  into  the  fields 
where  they  would  have  been;  put  them 
into  the  comfortless  huts;  give  them  the 
peasants’  pittances;  take  from  their  minds 
the  high  thoughts  that  have  been  put 
there  in  our  American  schools;  take  from 
them  their  contact  with  books  and  with 
the  news  of  the  world;  make  them  forget 
how  to  read  or  write — look  at  an  American 
crowd,  thus,  shed  of  its  Americanism  .  .  . 
and  then  look  at  them  as  they  really  are; 
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The  looting  and  hooligamsm  in  Boston 
had  Its  humorous  side,  too. 
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Gambling  in  the  streets  of  Boston  was  the  mildest  form  of  lawlessness 
during  the  police  strike. 
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see  the  peasants  fall  away  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  rise  to  your  gaze  .  .  .  and  you  will 
begin  to  understand  the  wonder  of 
America. 

If  we  could  keep  our  sense  of  proportion 
in  .America,  if  we  could  stop  now  and  then 
for  self-andysis,  if  all  of  us  could  look 
throughout  the  world  for  contrasts,  if  we 
had  some  yard-stick  by  which  we  might 
measure  what  America  means  to  each  man, 
woman  and  child  of  us;  to  measure  what 
we,  individually,  might  have  been,  but  for 
this  United  States— if  we  only  could 
simply  look  back  to  our  European  homes 
and  see  what  dreary,  hopeless  lives  we 


unions  and  that  a  good  policeman  couldn’t 
be  under  two  masters — the  city  govern¬ 
ment  and  his  union  officials.  .AU  of  which 
I  understand. 

But,  being  fresh  from  Europe,  and  pay¬ 
ing  more  attention  to  American  folks, 
en  masse,  than  to  striking  policemen,  in 
particular,  1  found,  in  the  action  of  the 
Boston  crowds  something  that  leaves  me 
with  that  doughboy  phrase  on  my  lips. 

In  Liverpool,  not  long  ago,  there  was  a 
strike  of  policemen.  There  were  some 
desperately  poor  pet^le  in  Liverpool. 
Many  an  ex-Tommy  was  going  about  the 
streets  at  that  time  in  his  uniform  because 


those  crowds  of  Silesian  men  who,  not 
many  days  ago,  almost  a  year  after  the 
war  had  ended,  were  marched  through  the 
streets  of  their  villages  by  those  same  ugly, 
hated,  steel-helmeted,  cruel  grey  men 
whom  we  were  all  tiying  to  kill,  by  fire  and 
shell,  not  many  moons  ago — their  hands 
clasped  over  their  heads,  herded  like  cattle 
away  from  the  villages  in  which,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  feared,  they  might  later  vote  for 
Silesian  independence. 

That  crowd  of  Boston  men,  with  their 
upraised  hands,  is  weird,  silly,  compared 
w'ith  that  throng  of  Silesians. 

Were  the  Boston  crowds  tiding  as 
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might  have  been  leading,  except  for  Amer¬ 
ica,  we  would  have  364  Thanksgiving  days 
in  the  year  1920. 

Those  were  ideas  that  went  through  my 
mind,  even  before  I  had  reached  my  hotel. 
They  were  such  thoughts  as  might  come 
to  the  mind  of  any  American  returning 
from  Europe.  But  the  point  I  make  is 
that  they  are  rarely  the  thoughts  of  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  remain  at  home. 
Why - ? 

Well,  I’ll  be - !  . 

EFORE  many  hours  had  passed  I  went 
through  an  experience  that,  I  find,  has 
come  to  perhaps  every  one  of  the  million 
and  more  Americans  who  have  returned 
to  the  United  States  from  Europe,  within 
the  past  eight  months. 

I  experienced  wonder  and  astonishment 
at  what  was  going  on  in  .America.  When 
one  knows  the  situation  of  the  people  of 
Europe  and  the  nature  of  problems  there 
that  seem  unsolvable,  when  one  knows  the 
suffering  there,  the  idleness  and  the  hope¬ 
lessness,  together  with  the  courage  and  the 
patience  of  Europe’s  millions — when  one 
has  these  things  in  mind  and  comes  home 
to  America  to  discover  that  ructions  over 
here,  in  this  land  of  plenty  and  busy-ness, 
are  in  no  degree  different  from  those  in 
lands  of  suffering,  one  can  only  fall  back 
on  the  doughboy’s  phrase  and  say,  “W’ell, 
I’ll  be  damned.” 

It  was  the  Boston  police  strike  that  first 
caught  my  attention.  I  haven’t  been 
home  long  enough,  yet,  at  this  writing,  to 
discover  whether  my  home  folks  saw  any¬ 
thing  weird  and  grotesque  and  inexplicable 
in  what  happen^  in  Boston.  -  The  news¬ 
papers  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  got 
mad  about  it,  I  know.  They  had  editorials 
saying  that  policemen  ought  not  to  have 


he  didn’t  have  the  money  wherewith  to 
purchase  civilian  clothes.  During  the 
Liverpool  strike  crowds  broke  into  shops 
and  took  food  because  they  needed  food. 
Those  were  hungry  crowds  in  Liverpool — 
men  and  women,  without  work,  without 
rent  money,  without  decent  homes,  were 
in  those  crowds.  It  was  the  jobless  ones 
of  Liverpool  who  raised  the  ruction.  They 
took  what  they  could  get  their  hands  on, 
while  the  police  were  striking. 

Being  unfamiliar  with  labor  conditions 
in 'America  I  was  astounded,  of  course,  at 
the  action  of  the  crow'ds  in  old  Boston.  I 
could  put  the  riots  there  on  no  other  basis 
than  that  of  poverty  and  unemployment. 

I  got  the  first  Boston  newspapers  I  could 
lay  my  hands  on  and  found  them  carrying 
hundreds  of  “Help  Wanted”  advertise¬ 
ments.  I  could  have  jumped  on  a  train  in 
New  York  in  the  morning  and  have  been 
in  a  good  job  in  Boston  by  nightfall. 

In  Liverpool,  the  window  smashing,  the 
barricades,  the  machine-guns  and  the 
soldiers  were  easy  to  understand.  In  Bos¬ 
ton,  as  it  appeared,  men  had  to  dodge  jobs 
in  order  to  stay  out  on  the  streets  to  mill 
around.  Boys  and  men  had  to  stay  away 
from  work  in  order  to  find  time  for  rioting. 
Nobody  <  shot  craps  on  the  Common  at 
Liverpool  or  gambled  at  the  entrance  of 
Liverpool’s  Faneuil  Hall.  Everybody  was 
too  busy  getting  something  he  needed. 

But  in  Boston  it  was  all  futility.  The 
crowds  didn’t  seem  to  want  anything, 
particularly.  There  was  every  indication 
that  they  didn’t  sympathize  with  the 
policemen. 

When  I  knew  that  Boston  militia  men 
had,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  marched 
throngs  of  men  through  Boston’s  streets, 
each  man’s  hands  raised  above  hb  head, 
just  to  clear  the  streets,  my  mind  went  to 


hard  as  they  could  to  be  down-trodden? 

Did  that  Boston  crowd  have  an  entity 
like  one  man,  and  was  it  tr>’ing  to  play  the 
part  of  a  down-trodden  populace  to  the 
part  of  military  oppression? 

I  don’t  know.  I  haven’t  been  home  long 
enough.  But  I  suspect  that  if  I  stay  home 
for  fifty  years.  I’ll  not  be  able  to  answer. 

All  I  can  do  b  what  every  other  man 
does  who  has  recently  come  home  from 
Europe  and  that  b  ask: 

“Why - ?” 

Our  Beloved  Cops 

AS  to  policemen  striking,  I  am  again 
-  puzzled.  It  b  my.  observation,  in  long 
travel,  that  the  policemen  of  .America  are 
more  beloved  than  the  policemen  of  any 
other  land.  In  Russia,  for  instance,  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1907  and  1912  the  citizens 
of  that  then  un-Bobhevikized  land  killed 
1735  public  officials.  This  is  an  average  of 
one  a  day  for  five  years. 

The  Russians  had  to  coin  a  word  to  suit 
folks  who  hated  policemen.  It  was  khou- 
liganstvo.  If  you  will  pronounce  it  with 
the  “K”  silent  and  disregarding  the  “stvo” 
you  will  immediately  recognize  it.  Bor¬ 
rowing  thb  word  from  the  Englbh,  the 
Russian  government  described  hooligans 
as  those  who  show  “a  lack  of  respect  for 
their  suj)eriOrs,  the  local  authorities  and 
the  clerg>’.”  Khouliganstvos  by  law  could 
be  whipped  without  trial,  or  their  fathers 
and  mothers  could  be  whipped,  or  the 
whole  family  could  be  sent  to  Siberia. 

When  a  policeman  has  to  be  protected 
by  the  government  to  that  extent,  one  can 
readily  understand  that  he  b  not  beloved, 
one  can  not  blame  him  for  striking.  But 
I  returned  home  to  find  the  police  in  some 
of  the  American  cities  demeaning  them¬ 
selves  as  if  no  one  loved  them.  At  my 
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hotel  I  found  the  chambermaid  striking. 
In  the  hotel  which  I  had  left  a  few  wee^ 
before,  in  Paris,  the  chambermaid  who 
attended  our  room  got  twenty  francs  a 
month.  She  lived  at  the  hotel,  in  a  tiny 
attic  room,  and  ate  food  which  few 
Americans  would  endure.  She  was  on  duty 
eighteen  hours  a  day.  Just  to  get  down 
to  cold  facts  I  asked  the  American  cham¬ 
bermaid,  when  she  had  returned  to  work, 
with  her  strike  all  won,  about  her  income. 

I  put  them  down  here,  as  I  got  them: 

She  received  f4fi.00  a  month.  She 
worked  ten  hours  a  day.  Her  husband 
owned  two  taxicabs.  He  hired  a  chauffeur 
for  one  of  them  and  ran  the 
other  himself.  He  and  she 
were  saving  money  to  buy  an¬ 
other  taxicab. 

“We  save  up  money  at 
home  until  we  get  fifty  dol¬ 
lars.  Then  we  take  it  to  the 
bank.  1  spent  $30.00  of  the 
last  fifty,  though,  to  buy 
things  for  my  fol^  in  Europe. 

It  cost  me  $19.00  express  to 
send  them  $10.00  worth  of 
things.” 

I  asked  her  why  she  struck. 

And  her  answer  showed  me 
that  we  have  with  us  in  the 
United  States  an  individual 
who  ought  to  be  silenced. 

“I  had  to  strike,”  she  said, 

“because  the  union  leaders 
told  me  to.” 

Union  leaders!  How  many 
of  them  are  there  in  the  United 
States?  What  proportion  of 
our  population  do  they  form? 

How  many  of  them  agree  as 
to  when  and  why  a  strike 
shall  be  called?  How  often  do  they  db- 
agree,  not  only  wdth  each  other,  but  wth 
the  men  they  are  supposed  to  represent? 

Americans! — Meet  J.  L.  Minority 

The  answer  of  thb  chambermaid  turned 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  pugna¬ 
cious,  noby,  pestiferous  little  person  in  the 
United  States — little  old  John  L.  Minor¬ 
ity — ^b  running  affairs  to  a  surprising  ex¬ 
tent.  Again  I  found  that  Americans 
seemed  generally  oblivious  to  the  fact; 
that  they  were,  as  usual,  taking  it  all  for 
granted.  T»  a  homecomer,  however,  the 
thing  was  obvious.  A  few  days  with  the 
newspapers  proved  it.  Great  strikes, 
prophesied  in  the  press  by  press  agents  of 
various  organizations,  did  not  come  to 
I>ass.  Those  strikes  that  did  come  to  pass 
were  more  often  than  not  rank  failures. 

It  was  often  only  too  apparent  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  workers  in  various  trades  had 
been  imwillingly  driven  into  strikes  by 
their  leaders.  Behind  the  strikes  one  found 
the  few,  behind  the  negro  riots  one  found 
the  few.  In  Oklahoma,  for  instance,  a 
single  young  man  of  twenty-eight  years 
discovered  that  he  could  make  money  by 
organizing  the  negroes  to  attack  the 
whites;  many  lost  their  lives,  but  he,  as  a 
representative  of  little  old  John  L.  Minor¬ 
ity,  got  away  with  the  money.  Eveiy- 
where  I  went,  after  a  few  days  at  home, 
I  saw  little  old  John  L.  Minority  swinging 
away  with  hb  club  at  the  shins  and  calves 
of  the  American  public,  pestering  them, 
annoying  them  and  making  them  turn  out 
into  all  sorts  of  byways  of  inconvenience. 
Don’t  Americans  know  what  he  b  doing? 
Up  to  now  I  haven’t  seen  anybody  take 


the  swift  kick  at  him  he  ought  to  have. 

Poverty  and  unemployment  sway  the 
crowds  in  Europe.  Millions  of  men  are 
out  of  work  in  England;  they  live,  with 
their  families,  on  small  pittances  given  to 
them  by  the  government.  The  govern¬ 
ment  gets  the  money  by  a  rate  of  taxation 
that  would  seem  to  mean  bankruptcy  for 
the  ordinary  citizen  in  America.  Not  a 
few  men  in  England  give  one-third  of  their 
income  to  the  government.  A  man  like 
William  Waldorf  Astor  gives  sixty  per  cent. 
There  b  no  minority  about  poverty  and 
unemployment  in  England. 

The  everj’day  folks  in  France  find  them¬ 


selves  in  the  same  plight.  For  five  years 
in  France  no  one  to  speak  of  has  paid  any 
house  rent.  Other  financial  burdens  of 
family  life  were  also  removed  by  the  mora¬ 
torium,  Payments  by  installment  on 
homes  and  furniture  were  stopped  during 
the  course  of  the  war. 

With  the  moratorium  removed,  with 
rent  day  coming  around  again,  with  prices 
higher  in  proportion,  considering  the 
standard  of  the  old  days,  than  they  are  in 
the  United  States,  the  people  of  France 
have  a  desperate  outlook.  Houses  in  the 
factory  towns  are  full  of  men,  waiting  for 
the  factories  to  start,  but  the  factories 
can  not  start  until  raw  material  is  at  hand, 
and  until  plenty  of  coal  b  secured. 

There  are  no  columns  of  “Help  Wanted” 
advertisements  in  any  country  in  Europe. 
Everywhere  but  in  .\merica,  so  far  as  thb 
hembphere  goes,  the  great  masses  are  wor¬ 
ried  about  their  next  meal.  Theirs  b, 
more  or  less,  a  majority  movement. 

And  yet,  here,  in  .\merica,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  acting  under  minority  control,  as  if 
we  were  in  as  great  distress  as  any  other 
country  on  earth. 

I  asked  employers  about  labor  troubles. 
They  were  all  too  busy  with  strikes  to 
answer  me.  I  asked  working  men.  They 
were  all  too  busy  striking  to  answer  me. 

So  I  went  to  Washington  to  hear  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees  discuss  their  differ¬ 
ences  at  the  industrial  conference.  There 
were  twenty-five  folks  there,  representing 
you  and  me.  They  formed  what  was  called 
the  public  group.  There  were  nineteen 
men  who  represented  the  employees  of  the 
United  States  and  seventeen  who  repre¬ 
sented  employers,  .\dvisedly,  I  say,  these 


sixty-one  p)crsons  were  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  these  three  elements  of  American  life. 

But  there  were  really  sixty-two  delegates 
present.  The  sixty-second  man  was  our 
same  little  old  friend,  John  L.  Minority. 
Fifty-two  delegates  in  that  convention 
vot^  fpr  peace  between  employers  and 
employees;  only  nine  voted  against  it. 
And  yet  peace  did  not  come.  The  con¬ 
vention  voted  by  groups,  not  by  heads. 
John  L.  Minority  voted  in  the  employer’s 
groups  as  well  as  in  the  employees.’  On 
the  final  vote  which  resulted  in  the  labor 
men  walking  out  of  the  conference,  the 
employers’  group  carried  their  position 
within  their  own  group,  by  a 
vote  of  only  nine  to  eight.  If 
the  vote  had  been  nine  to 
eight  the  other  way  the  con¬ 
ference  might  have  continued 
until  peace  had  been  reached. 

In  other  words,  doughty 
little  old  John  L.  Minority, 
by  one  vote,  broke  up  the 
effort  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  to  come  to  terms.  He 
clubbed  everybody  at  that 
conference,  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  Jr.,  worried  and  very 
earnest,  spending  hot  and  tid  ¬ 
ing  days  in  that  stuffy  meet¬ 
ing,  was  tantalized  by  Mr. 
Minority’s  sway.  He  was  an 
aggressive  member  of  the 
poor,  down-trodden  majority; 
he  voted  with  labor  and  the 
bewildered  public  group  on 
various  issues.  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Eliot  arose  three  times 
in  an  effort  to  have  Mr.  Min¬ 
ority  put  out  of  the  meeting. 
He,  indeed,  once  counted  the 
votes  as  I  have  and  said  it  was  shameful 
that  things  were  going  as  they  were.  But 
Mr.  Minority  was  elusive,  like  a  spook 
at  a  seance.  You  never  saw  him  until 
you  were  afraid  he  would  pop  up.  -And 
up  he  would  come,  having  hb  say,  and 
then  retiring  into  invbibility. 

And  all  the  time  Samuel  Gompers,  head 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  was 
tossing  in  hb  saddle.  John  L.  Minority 
had  put  a  burr  under  it.  The  third  of  a 
million  steel  strikers,  who  made  up  less 
than  ten  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  had  in¬ 
sisted  that  their  steel  strike  must  be  settled 
in  the  industrial  conference,  before  the 
conference  was  permitted  to  turn  to  any 
other  business. 

The  Lord  only  knows  how  many  millions 
of  laboring  men  of  other  trades  in  the 
United  States  were  looking  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  conference  to  create  some  sort  of 
machine  for  settling  labor  difficulties. 
But  the  spirit  of  old  John  L.  Minority  had 
possessed  the  steel  workers  like  seven  devils 
and  they,  with  their  threat  to  upset  the 
entire  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
throw  Gompers  and  the  other  leaders  out 
of  their  saddles,  broke  up  the  industrial 
conference. 

Our  American  Slaves 

T^E  steel  strikers,  it  b  admitted,  were 
A  foreigners.  They  remind  me  of  the 
slaves  who  must  have  filled  Rome  in  the 
olden  days  and  who  now  and  then  carricfl 
on  revolts  against  the  Roman  government. 
The  Roman  slaves  were  brought  to  Rome 
after  every  conquest.  They  were  involun¬ 
tary  slaves,  if  I  may  use  that  term.  The 
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The  wrecked  and  charred  interior  of  the  Omaha  Court  House  after  the 
mob  had  fired  it. 
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fareigners  we  have  here  in  America — they 
u  jed  to  come  in  past  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
at  the  rate  of  5,000  a  day — were  voluntary 
“slaves.”  They  fled  from  unbearable  con¬ 
ditions  in  Europe  and  did  our  dirty  work 
for  us,  here  in  the  United  States,  for  mere 
pittances,  bare  livings.  Our  railroads  were 
laid  by  these  voluntary  foreign  “slaves”; 
our  coal  was  mined  by  them;  our  iron  and 
steel  were  made  by  them;  they  cleaned  our 
streets,  dug  our  sewers;  they  were  our 
house-servants.  They  were  so  plentiful  in 
number  that  it  was  a  poverty-stricken 
American  home  which,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  did  not  boast  a  Scandinavian  or  a 
German  “hired  girl”  who  received,  at  the 
most,  her  board  and  $1.50  a  week. 

We  haven’t  digested  these  “slaves”  in 
America.  It  is  our  own  fault,  to  be  sure. 
They  must  be  fed,  they  must  be  clothed, 
they  must,  gradually,  as  education  and 
Americanization  progress,  be  given  place 
in  our  American  life.  Americans  who  freed 
black  slaves  cannot  do  less  than  this.  But 
I  think  I  discover,  upon  my  return  to 
America,  that  John  L.  Minority  speaks 
often  and  loudest  through  these  “slaves.” 

Why  the  Americans  in  the  labor  world, 
the  leaders  and  the  men  whose  fathers  and 
mothers  and  grandfathers  and  grand¬ 
mothers  were  born  in  America  and  helped 
to  make  it  rich  and  strong,  should  adopt 
the  revolutionary  ideas  of  these  revolting 
“slaves,”  I  can’t  answer.  I  canonly  ask  why. 

Of  course  our  voluntary  “slaves”  would, 
perhaps,  like  to  see  the  goverrunent  over¬ 
thrown,  just  as  German  or  Ethiopian  or 
Greek  slaves  in  the  olden  days  of  Rome 
would  have  liked  to  see  Caesar  overthrown. 
What  does  a  Russian  care  whether  the 
United  States  of  George  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  survives?  But  why  an 
American  man,  of  American  blood,  Aineri- 
can  education,  American  tradition,  should 
not  endeavor  to  see  that  these  “slaves” 
are  fed  and  clothed  and  treated  fairly,  and 
are  finally  elevated  to  the  high  state  of 
citizenship  without  seeking  to  overthrow 
America  itself  in  the  effort  is  a  question  no 
sane  American  can  attempt  to  answer. 

Schoolboy  Bolsheviks 

ALMOST  every  day  I  read  of  a  strike  in 
some  school;  the  students  refused  to 
study  unless  they  had  their  way  about 
some  matter  or  other.  Suppose,  in  these 
schools,  a  policeman  came  to  every  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  debating  society  to  hear  what 
the  young  folks  had  to  say,  as  the  Russian 
police  did  in  Petrograd,  in  1912.  Sup¬ 
pose,  now  and  then,  school  desks  were 
raided  by  policemen,  and  students,  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  were  carried 
off  to  the  police  stations.  Suppose,  in  the 
hall-way  of  such  schools,  the  pobce  were 
to  put  up  a  full-dressed  diunmy  of  a  boy 
and  a  full-dressed  dummy  of  a  girl,  and 
were  to  insist  that  each  boy  and  girt  use 
the  clothes  on  these  dummies  as  the  model 
of  their  own.  There  might  be  a  good 
reason  to  strike,  then.  But  the  reasons 
which  I  saw  given  for  the  strikes  in  Amer¬ 
ican  schools  were  so  silly  that  I  am  sure 
the  American  student  of  six  years  ago 
would  have  laughed  at  them  as  heartily  as 
a  new-comer  to  America,  with  a  European 
viewpoint,  laughs  at  them  now. 

Everybody  had  a  grudge  in  Russia. 
There  wasn’t  a  single  member  of  society  in 
that  vexed  land  who  didn’t  have  a  grudge 
against  the  old  government.  Things  in 
Russia  were  bad  enough  to  make  a  Baptist 
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turn  Bolshevik;  four  Baptist  ministers,  for 
instance,  were  sent  to  jail  for  a  month  each 
for  baptizing  communicants  without  a 
police  permit.  Things  were  bad  enough  to 
turn  Catholics  into  Bolsheviks;  the  Russian 
detectives  had  a  way  of  slipping  into  the 
dark  of  a  confessional  booth  and  whisper¬ 
ing  out  a  fake  confession  to  a  listening 
priest.  When  the  priest  would  seal  the 
confession  by  imposing  a  penance,  the 
detective  would  drag  the  priest  off  to  jail 
because  the  priest  had  failed  to  ask  him, 
before  confession,  to  show  his  police  cer¬ 
tificate  of  church  membership.  Russia 
was  enough  to  make  any  one  turn  Bol- 
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The  Mayor  of  Omaha,  lyrxched  by  the 
mob  during  the  race  riots. 

shevik.  Forty  families  in  the  town  of 
Lubin,  in  1912,  were  arrested  for  holding 
cottage  prayer-meetings.  It  was  enough 
to  turn  a  prohibitionist  into  a  Bolshevik. 
The  police  absolutely  prohibited  all  tem¬ 
perance  meetings.  At  a  time  when  the 
180,000,000  citizens  of  Russia  were  spend¬ 
ing  a  dime  a  day  for  booze,  the  government 
got  K.  K.  Tolstoy  to  write  a  brochure 
prov'ing  that  the  Russian  people  were  not 
drinking  enough.  You  weren’t  allowed  to 
even  try  to  be  good  in  Russia. 

And  here  we  are,  some  of  us,  trying  to 
keep  up  with  Russia,  but  we  can’t.  It’s 
hopeless.  Why,  Russia’s  alcohol  record 
and  her  crime  record,  even  in  normal  times, 
are  things  we  can  never  approach. 

We  haven’t  got  grudge  enough  in  Amer¬ 
ica  to  be  Bolshevilu.  We  haven’t  had  one 
millionth  enough  of  things  done  to  us  to 
make  us  mad.  Russia  exploded  because 
her  safety  valve  had  been  tied  down.  The 
hissing  of  steam  I  hear  in  America  is  the 
noise  of  our  same  little  old  John  L.  Minor¬ 
ity.  His  noise  is  endured  like  his  shin  taps. 

That  Soviet  Stuff 

And  the  worry  we  have  about  Mr. 
>■  Minority’s  talk  about  Soviets! 
Sovietism  would  no  more  fit  into  Amer¬ 
ican  life  than  would  Confucianism. 

Sovietism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  much 
a  part  of  Russian  life  as  b  Confucianism 
of  Chinese.  Folks  who  have  been  to  Russia 
know  this;  Americans  who  have  never 
been  there  don’t  know  it. 

A  thousand  years  ago  and  more,  in 
Russia,  when  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  men  in  a 
town  wanted  to  go  into  the  forests  to  cut 
timber,  they  organized  what  they  called 
an  “artel.”  This  was  a  sort  of  company. 


They  elected  a  foreman;  they  decided  how 
the  work  was  to  be  divided,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds.  On  the  coasts  of  Russia  the  fisher¬ 
men,  too,  formed  their  “artels”  before  they 
went  on  a  trip.  As  the  centuries  went  by 
Russian  life  became  “artelized.”  Nowhere 
in  Russia,  for  the  past  six  hundred  years, 
could  you  have  found  a  peasant  who  would 
not  be  able  either  to  conduct  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  session  of  the  one  or  more 
“artels”  to  which  he  belonged,  or  to  take 
part  in  its  deliberations. 

Reading  and  writing  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  intellectuals  of  Russia  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  forming  of  this 
“artel”  system.  Neither  did  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  growth  among  the  people. 
All  that  Lenine  and  Trotsky  did,  in  form¬ 
ing  their  soviet  government,  was  to  seize 
upon  the  Russian  artel  idea. 

When  you  say  to  a  Russian,  “Let’s  rule 
our  country  by  artels,”  he  knows,  imme¬ 
diately,  no  matter  how  ignorant  he  may 
be  in  other  respects,  just  what  you  mean. 
But  when  a  long-haired  Russian  soap-box 
orator  in  America  stands  before  a  crowd 
and  says  practically  the  saine  thing,  the 
American  crowds  wonder  what  he  is  talk¬ 
ing  about. 

Republicanism  is  ingrained  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  mind  as  “artelism”  is  ingrained  in  the 
Russian.  No  one  who  knows  the  Russian 
situation  can  ever  worry  whether  sovietism 
will  find  a  foothold  in  America.  About 
tho^  Americans  who  do  worry  over  it,  I 
do  not  ask  my  question,  “Why?”  I  know 
why.  They  woriy-  because  they  don’t 
know  any  better. 

It  has  occurred  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  us  who  have  come  home  from  Europe 
that  the  folks  here  at  home  aren’t  exactly 
themselves.  While  we  were  away  we 
looked  back  to  the  United  States  as  one 
place  in  the  world  where  things  would 
stay  put. 

Mob  Americanism 

■YTTHEN  we  return  to  find  a  mob  of  thou- 
sands  of  persons  in  Omaha  lynching 
a  negro,  trying  to  lynch  a  mayor  and  setting 
fire  to  the  court  house,  we  know  that  all  our 
dreams  of  good,  sound  old  United  States 
were  only  dreams.  Since  I  have  returned 
home  I  have  seen  an  unprintable  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  crowd  of  young  men  surrounding 
a  pyre  on  which  that  negro’s  body  was 
burned  in  Omaha.  It  was  a  night-time 
picture.  The  flash  of  that  photographer’s 
powder  caught  on  the  faces  of  the  twenty- 
one  young  men  who  were  gathered  around 
that  fire  smiles  that  were  terrible  in  their 
simplicity.  On  the  face  of  a  well-dressed 
girl  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  charred 
corp)se  there  was  the  same  smile.  If  those 
faces  had  been  grim  and  set,  you  could 
have  understood  why  that  awful  thing 
happened  in  Omaha.  But  these  were  gala 
smiles,  holiday  smiles,  the  smiles  of  canni¬ 
bals  killing  for  a  feast.  The  photograph 
tells  truly  enough  how  the  veneer  had  been 
scratched  away  from  that  American  crowd 
in  Omaha  and  how  the  savage  had  come  to 
the  surface. 

It  was  not  a  happy  task  to  seek  for  our 
oldtime  Americanism  in  the  midst  of  the 
new  mysteries  we  found  in  America.  It 
was  a  trail  that  took  me  through  many 
strata  of  life  in  several  American  cities. 
I  found,  as  I  went  about,  that  millions  of 
other  Americans  are  feeling  their  way 
back — or  forward,  if  you  please — toward 
Americanism. 
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Havens,  something  to  tie  to — every 
American  is  seeking  them. 

And  is  there  any  hope?  Have  we  any¬ 
thing  to  build  our  new  America  on? 

Have  we  home-comers  found  any  traces 
of  the  old  American  spirit  to  which  Amer¬ 
icans  may  anchor? 

Amid  all  the  weirdness  and  strangeness 
and  mystery  of  American  affairs  to-day, 
have  we  caught  any  glimpses  of  the  solid 
foundations  on  which  Americanism  once 
rested? 

I  say  we  have. 

One  night  recently  the  hundred  theatres 
in  New  York  City  were  chock-full  as  usual 
of  Americans  from  every'  corner  of  the 
United  States.  _  The  great  city  with  the 
day’s  work  done  was  passing  through  its 
nightly  silly  hour.  Not  much  hope  for 
.\merica  you  could  have  found  in  those 
pleasure-seeking  crowds,  you  think;  no 
signs  of  earnest  hopes  for  .\merica, 
no  signs  of  effort  for  .\merica’s  betterment; 
no  traces  of  the  saneness  and  solidity  of 
our  forefathers  who  built  up  our  great  land. 

In  the  great  theatre  where  I  sat  a  huge 
spectacle  was  being  given.  .\s  a  home- 
comer  I  was  more  interested  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  than  I  was  in  the  spectacle.  .Among 
the  hundreds  there  you  could  have  found 
Americans  from  every  state  in  the  Union, 
for  it  is  a  part  of  every  American’s  visit  to 
New  York  to  view  the  season’s  show  at 
this  particular  theatre. 

The  audience  split  up  on  various  things. 
Some  liked  some  of  the  acts  and  some 
didn’t.  Some  liked  the  music,  some  liked 
the  girls,  some  liked  the  scenery  and  some 
liked  the  vaudeville  acts. 

Could  such  an  audience — and  it  was 
only  an  average  American  audience,  as 
uncertain  as  anything  else  in  these  uncer¬ 
tain  days — have  agreed  on  anything? 

The  Old  Songs 

ETVVEEN  acts  the  theatre  was  dark¬ 
ened  and  a  white  screen  was  dropped. 
On  the  screen  were  thrown  the  words 
of  that  simple  old  song.  “Nellie  Grey.” 
.Above  the  verse  was  the  date,  “1854.” 

WTio  wants  to  sing  “Nellie  Grey”  these 


days?  AVho  cares  about  a  song  written  in 
our  fathers’  times? 

The  orchestra  softly  played  the  air: — 

“Oh,  my  darling  Nellie  Grey, 

They  have  taken  you  away, 

And  I’ll  never  see  my  Nellie  any  more.” 

The  audience  sat  chatting,  waiting  for 
the  curtain  to  rise. 

A  new  song  was  thrown  on  the  screen. 

“Little  Brown  Jug,”  it  was. 

Here  and  there  about  me  men  and 
women  mumbled  the  words  of  that  song 
which  our  daddies  sang  laughingly  half  a 
century  ago. 

“  My  wife  and  I  lived  all  alone. 

In  a  little  brown  house,  we  called  our  own.” 

Then  came  another  song.  It  was 
“  Grandfather’s  Clock.” 

No  one  came  on  to  the  stage  and  asked 
us  to  sing,  but  before  we  knew  it,  ourselves, 
all  of  us,  in  that  greatest  theatre  audito¬ 
rium  in  New  York  City,  all  of  us  pleasure¬ 
seeking  folks,  were  singing  “Grandfather’s 
Clock.” 

Then  came  “Wait  for  the  Wagon.” 
How  we  all  knew  the  old  songs,  I  don’t 
know.  But  it  was  a  great  roar  of  song  that 
filled  the  theatre.  Emigrants  from  Galicia 
and  Italy  and  Russia  and  the  various 
comers  of  Europe — h>'phenated  Americans 
— don’t  know  those  old  songs  that  our 
daddies  sang  while  they  were  fighting  the 
wilderness  and  were  settling  the  rebellion 
of  the  sixties,  but  we  all  sang  “Swing  Low, 
Sweet  Chariot,”  just  as  if  a  leader  were 
conducting  us  with  a  baton,  and  we  were  in 
an  old-time  country-town  singing-school. 

We  all  liked  the  last  song  that  was 
thrown  on  the  screen. 

It  wasn’t  the  “Star-Spangled  Banner,” 
though  that  is  a  good  song.  It  wasn’t 
“Over  There,”  or  “Keep  the  Home  Fires. 
Burning.”  We  would  have  stood  up  for 
“The  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  of  course. 
But  I’m  sure  that  some  one  would  have 
had  to  come  out  on  the  stage  and  coax  us 
into  singing  any  song  of  the  recent  war — 
and  then  we  wouldn’t  have  understood 
why  he  wanted  us  to  sing  it. 


But  this  song  that  they  put  on  the 
screen— how  we  DID  sing  it. 

We  sang  the  verse  with  a  roar  and 
when  we  came  to  the  chorus  the  orchestra 
had  to  play  its  loudest  to  keep  up  with 
us.  I  know  that  there  were  thrills  going 
up  and  down  more  spines  than  mine, 
while  we  sang  out,  in  all  tones,  times  and 
cadences: 

“The  Union  forever,  hurrah,  boys,  hurrah. 
Down  with  the  traitors  and  up  with  the  stars. 
We’ll  rally  ’round  the  flag,  boys,  rally  once 
again. 

Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  Freedom.” 

The  Old  Spirit 

WE  had  found  a  common  meeting- 
ground,  we  folks  in  that  New  York 
theatre  that  night;  not  the  common  ground 
of  music  but  the  common  ground  of  the  old 
days,  the  common  ground  of  our  histor>' 
and  of  our  throbbing,  glorious  past. 

For  a  moment  we  had  stopp^  thinking 
of  the  puzzled  present;  for  a  moment  we 
had  stopped  looking  at  the  blurred  future. 
We  had  looked  back  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  benediction  of  all  our  fathers  and 
their  fathers’  fathers  came  down  upon  us 
like  a  blessing  and  then  hovered  before 
us  like  a  guiding  star. 

America  is  not  made  up  entirely  of 
negro-baiting  savages;  it  is  not  made  up 
entirely  of  fighting  laborers  and  greedy 
capitalists.  It  is  not  made  up  of  millions 
of  odd  folks  who  have  recently  gathered 
here  from  every  comer  of  the  earth  and 
who  look  upon  the  United  States  not  as  a 
nation  but  only  as  a  place. 

Beneath  and  behind  all  these  distract¬ 
ing  seemings,  these  manifestations  of  the 
temporaiy  rule  of  little  old  John  L..  Mi¬ 
nority,  there  is  the  .Americanism  of  our 
fathers.  Our  shore  lights,  in  these  troubled 
times  of  low  visibility,  are  not  to  be  seen 
ahead  of  us.  On  the  contrary,  they  lie 
behind  us  and  they  are  all  the  lights  we 
can  see.  Why  not  lay  our  course  by  them, 
until  the  lights  ahead  grow  brighter? 

Why  have  we  forgotten  the  old  lights? 
They  still  shine. 


THE  STORY  OF  HOOVER 

By  K  is  jiienci  and  aide 

VERNON  KELLOGG 

Behind  tKe  silent  but  titanic  -war  acKlevements  of  tbls  man  wKom  millions  of 
Europeans  call  tKelr  savior,  there  Is  a  story  rich  In  romance  and  full  of  mean¬ 
ing  for  lovers  of  America.  ^*Tbls  Is  the  one  possible  complete  story  of  HoOVER  — 
•written  by  a  lifelong,  Intimate  friend,  who  has  Kimself  shared  actively  in  Mr. 
HoOVER’S  war  work 


Begins  in  the 
February  J^umber 


I  Begins  in  the 
I  February  J^umber 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


How  to  Go  On  tke  Stage 

By  Timothy  Vane 


'T  is  probable  that  Maude  Adams  has 
received  from  young  girls  just  out  of 
school  or  college  at  least  79,000  let¬ 
ters  containing  words  to  this  effect: 


Oh,  my  dear,  dear  child.  I’m  afraid  you  are  Booths,  the  VVallacks,  Joe  Jefferson  Mrs 
much  too  old  to  go  on  the  stage.  Fiske,  the  Drews,  the  Barrymores,  the 

Sr^'S's.  the  Hemes  all  have  belonged  to 

the  first  families  of  the  stage. 

.  The  wisdom  of  that  letter  from  Miss  ‘  It  rarely  happens  that  a  play  is  staged 


My  dear  dear  Miss  Adams  :  ?  -  wisdom  of  that  letter  from  Miss  It  rarely  happens  that  a  play  is  staged 

I  want  to  go  on  the  stage.  I  am  only  Adams — maybe  she  never  wrote  it,  but  without  one  or  more  pefsons'  in  the  cast 
nineteen  but  I  feel  that  I  have  a  gift  for  she  should  have,  and  we  can  give  her  the  whose  ancestry  could  prove  this  point, 
acting.  My  friends  all  tell 


me  so.  I  made  quite  a  hit 
in  our  modest  produc¬ 
tion  of  “The  Little  Minis¬ 
ter,”  put  on  here  by  the 
Petunia  College  Dramatic 
Society,  though  of  course  I 
simply  couldn’t  compare 
with  you  as  Babbie.  If  it 
does  not  take  too  much  of 
your  valuable  time,  will 
you  advise  me  about  how 
to  go  on  the  stage?  How 
did  you  manage  it?  I  often 
tell  m>’self  you  must  have 
started  some  time.  To 
what  do  you  attribute  your 
perfectly  woiiderful  suc¬ 
cess?  I  do  admire  you  so 
much. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Aucia  Smith. 

To  which,  it  may  be 
guessed.  Miss  Adams  has 
sent  Heaven  knows  how 
many  gentle,  stereotyiied 
replies,  with  vague  allu¬ 
sions  to  hard  work,  stock 
companies,  dramatic 
schools,  patience  and  so 
forth.  If  she  were  ever 
to  speak  her  mind,  her 
answer  would  doubtless 
run  something  like  this: 

My  dear  Miss  Smith: 

Before  going  on  the 
stage,  it  is  best  to  select  as 
your  grandmother  a  com¬ 
petent  and  experienced  ac¬ 
tress.  Of  course,  both  your 
father  and  mother  should 
be  toilers  in  the  theatre  in  if  you  can  select 
some  capacity.  Person-  as  these  Barryn 
ally,  I  found  it  best  to  go 
on  the  stage  before  I  learned  to  talk,  so  that, 
by  the  time  the  first  speaking  part  was  as¬ 
signed  to  me,  I  was  well  past  any  chances  of 
stage-fright.  It  is  kind  of  you  to  speak  of 
my  success.  Whatever  part  came  to  me 
through  more  than  the  mere  caprices  of  For¬ 
tune,  I  owe  to  the  fact  that  my  father  and 
my  mother  were  players  before  me.  You  tell 
me  you  are  nineteen.  “Only  nineteen.” 


Not  many  months  ago, 
at  a  time  when  the  suc¬ 
cessful  strike  of  the  ac¬ 
tors  was  at  its  height, 
there  was  staged  at  the 
huge  Lexington  Avenue 
Theatre  in  New  York  a 
fragment  from  Shake¬ 
speare.  It  was  the  gar¬ 
den  scene  from  “Romeo 
and  Juliet,”  with  Ethel 
Barrv’more  and  Conway 
Tearle  somewhat  uncom¬ 
fortably  out  of  their 
respective  elements  in  the 
leading  roles.  The  ghost 
of  many  a  forgotten 
greenroom  must  have 
stood  in  the  wings  to 
listen,  for  more  than  a 
centurj’  of  acting  was 
behind  that  brief  inter¬ 
lude.  When  Ethel  Barry¬ 
more’s  great-grandfather 
was  playing  to  yokels  in 
the  English  provinces 
at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Mr. 
Tearle’s  great-grand¬ 
father,  whose  real  name 
was  Rugg,  was  known 
both  in  London  and  in 
America  as  Handsome 
Conway. 

It  is  often  that  way, 
oftener  than  the  young 
aspirants  dream,  or  they 
would  be  more  easily 
pho,obyAp«us«.di«  discourag^  than  they 

.  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  X  are.  To  be  sure,  it  does 

toted  actors  and  actresses  for  your  ancestors  for  three  generations,  .  , _  ,, 

re  children  —  Lionel,  Jack  and  Ethel — did,  your  career  is  assured.  happen  often  as 

befell  once  at  Lancaster, 

benefit  of  the  doubt — is  attested  in  every  when  the  Jeffersons  put  on  “The  School 
chronicle  of  ever>’  play.  Very  rarely  in  the  for  Scandal” — that  all  the  principal  r61es 
theatre  is  distinction  achieved  in  the  first  of  a  play  can  be  enacted  by  members 
generation.  Back  of  every  really  notable  of  one  family  with  a  program  that  read 
performance  there  is  likely  to  lie  forgotten  something  like  this: 

decades  of  work  upon  the  stage.  Most  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle . Joseph  Jefferson,  Sr. 

the  great  players  of  the  last  hundred  years  Sir  Oliver  Surface . John  Jefferson 


If  you  can  select  noted  actors  and  actresses  for  your  ancestors  for  three  generations, 
as  these  Barrymore  children  —  Lionel,  Jack  and  Ethel — did,  your  career  is  assured. 


were  born  players.  Duse,  Ellen  Terry,  the 


{Continued  on  page  114) 
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His  Hold 

By  alter  and  Susan  Frost 


^  LL  day  long  the  harbor  had 
slept,  its  surface  the  color  of 
snow  ice  under  the  slate-gray 
sky;  and  the  able  three- 
masted  schooner,  the  Charm¬ 
ing  Lass,  low  in  the  water  with 
her  cargo  of  coal  for  Placentia.  Newfound¬ 
land,  seemed  dozing  at  her  dock. 

But  now’  and  then,  under  her  clean, 
green  hull,  she  would  feel  a  vast  undula¬ 
tion,  vague,  ominous,  compelling,  trium¬ 
phant  over  distance  and  depth,  more 
mighty  than  current  and  tide,  pressing  in 
past  headland  and  inlet,  over  rip  and  reef, 
penetrating  the  harbor  itself — the  unrest 
of  the  sea;  and  she  would  move  uneasily, 
as  if  half-roused  from  her  dreams,  and 
tug  taut  the  listless  lines  at  her  stern  and 
bow. 

“It’s  cornin’  from  th’  Sou’  East,’’  said 
Jim  McKenzie,  the  mate.  He  had  not 
looked  at  the  barometer.  He  was  a  son  of 
the  sea,  and  he  knew.  The  first  scream 
of  the  wind  corroboraterl  him  as  the  early 
gloom  settled  quickly,  and  the  fog.  aloof, 
silent,  impassive,  seeming  always  just  to 
have  halted  to  listen,  edged  in. 

“It’s  goin’  to  fetch  strong,’’  the  only 
green  hand  of  the  crew  said  half- 
anxiously:  “it’s  been  long  since  I  didn’t 
see  her  make  up  so  hard.” 

Jim  set  his  big-boned  face  into  the 
wind  which  now  was  whitening  the  har¬ 
bor.  “Purty  near  ever>'thing'll  be  loose,” 
he  agreed;  “but,”  knocking  the  ashes  out  of 
his  pipe  on  the  gunwale,  “it  kin  fetch  how 
it  likes:  we’ll  take  all  it’s  got  an’  make  it 
work  fer  us  all  th’  w’ay  down  North  to 
Placentia.  We  clear  th’  first  thing  in  th’ 
morning.  You  better  sleep  aboard.” 

He  stepped  over  the  rail  to  the  dock 
and  swung  up  the  narrow  path  between 
the  warehouses  to  the  darkening  street, 
then  turned  in  at  Fraser's  barber-shop. 
Entering,  he  shut  out  the  wind  by  crowd¬ 
ing  the  door  to  with  his  shoulder,  and 
seated  himself,  loosened  his  sweater  at 
his  muscular  neck,  and  said,  “I  want  a 
hair  cut.” 

The  little  barber  nodded,  beginning  at 
once  with  his  scissors,  but  he  kept  turning, 
the  better  to  hear  the  stranger  whose 
I  checked  suit,  cut  close  to  his  stout  body, 
made  him  conspicuous. 

‘  “No,”  the  stranger  was  saying  con- 

'  fidentially  to  the  crowd,  “I  haven’t  got 

any  use  for  a  wife;  all  she  wants  is  a  man 
;  to  provide  for  her,  and  a  warm  basket  by 
the  fire  she  can  fill  full  of  kittens.  Once 
you  marry,  your  fun’s  over.  Your  wife 
I  won’t  go  out  wdth  you,  and  she  won’t  let 
you  go  out  and  have  your  fun  alone. 

i  Let’s  get  back  to  the  bar:  I’m  thirsty.” 

[  Through  the  swinging  doors  which 

ii  separated  the  rooms,  the  monologue  came 
I;  bsick,  punctuated  by  the  rattle  of  the 
ii  glasses,  the  metallic  clamor  of  the  cash 
I  register,  and  the  snip-snip  of  the  barber’s 

scissors.  But  Jim  paid  little  attention 
to  it.  When  the  barber  was  through,  the 


sailor  paid  the  twenty-cent  charge  and 
went  out  into  the  gale-slashed  night 
smiling  contentedly,  for  he  was  going 
home. 

Captain  Murdick  Bethune’s  house  was 
close  by,  and  Jim  ran  up  the  steps  and 
clouted  the  door  with  his  big  knuckles, 
and  a  moment  later  stood  blinking  in  the 
lamp  light.  “No,  Cap’n  Murdick.”  he 
said,  “I  won’t  come  in.  Good  night,” 
he  said,  bobbing  his  head  to  the  Captain’s 
wife.  “I  just  thought  mebby  you’d  both 
of  you  like  to  go  to  th’  moving  pitcher 
show'  with  Nora  an’  me  to-night.”  He 
waited,  eager  and  embarrassed. 

“We’d  like  to  reel  well,  Jim,”  said 
Cap’n  Murdick.  “All  you  an’  Nora’s  got 
to  do  is  stop  in  fer  us.” 

“But  you  an’  Nora’s  got  a  wee  young 
baby,”  reminded  the  Captain’s  wife,  “an’ 
mebby  Nora  won’t  think  the  night’s  fit 
to  take  ’im  out,  or  want  to  leave  ’im 
alone.” 

“She’ll  come,”  Jim  laughed.  “I’ll  make 
’er.  I  bin  trying  to  make  her  come  out  to 
a  show  ever  since  th’  baby  came,  and  to¬ 
night  she’s  got  tor’ 

“We’ll  be  here  ready,”  Captain  Mur¬ 
dick  called  after  Jim,  “but  don’t  get  set 
onto  doin’  what  Nora  don’t  see  right  fer 
th’  baby.”  ''v' 

“That  ’ll  be  all  right,”  Jim  called  back. 
But  subconsciously  he  remembered  what 
the  gabby  stranger  at  Fraser’s  had  said, 
and  Jim  frowned  as  he  followed  the  black 
street  to  his  little  house. 

But  a  moment  later  he  forgot  every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  world,  for  he  was  hold¬ 
ing  her  in  his  arms.  “What  have  you  been 
thinking  about,  Jim?”  she  asked  after  their 
dinner  was  over  and  she  had  wiped  and 
put  the  last  dish  away.  “You’ve  got  a 
knot  in  your  forehead.”  She  smiled  and 
looked  down  over  his  wide  shoulder 
tenderly.  Her  deep,  sweet  eyes  were  as 
clear  as  sea  water;  her  full,  soft  hair  was 
the  color  of  sand  in  the  sunrise  and  her 
young  body  was  fine,  graceful  and  strong. 

She  had  been  his  wife  a  year;  she  was  the 
mother  of  his  child,  and  he  knew  that 
she  was  even  more  beautiful  now  than  she 
had  been  when  he  picked  her  out  from  all 
the  girls  in  Menadou.  And  this  should 
have  made  him  the  more  gentle.  But  a  few 
moments  later  as  he  stood,  his  hand  on 
the  knob  of  the  door,  he  forgot  it  all  in 
the  blind  obstinacy  which,  latent  so  long, 
had  suddenly  mastered  him:  “I’ve  asked 
you  to  come  to  the  show  to-night,  but  you 
won’t!” 

“Careful,”  she  warned,  “or  you’ll  wake 
un. 

Jim  glowered  down  at  her.  “I  tell 
you,”  he  cried  passionately,  “I’m  fed  up 
with  that  ‘you’ll  wake  ’im.’  It’s  all  you 
think  of  now.  I  don’t  count  any  longer.” 

“Oh,  Jim,  that’s  not  fair  or  true,  an’ 
you  know  it!”  Her  sweet,  young  voice 
trembled  with  indignaJon.  “You  know 


how  you  count  to  me:  you  know  you  an’ 
’im  are  all  I  care  for,  all  I  think  of.  An’ 
when  you’re  off  on  th’  ship  an’  ’im  an’  I’re 
all  alone,  I  talk  to  ’im  all  about  you 

an’ - ”  She  put  her  hand  quickly  on 

his  arm  and  looked  up  into  his  sullen 
eyes.  “WTiat’s  th’  matter,  Jim?  You’ve 
never  been  like  this  before  to  me,  an’  ’im 
so  little,  too - ” 

“VV'^ell,”  Jim  flung  in  so  harshly  that 
her  hand  dropped  to  her  side,  “he’ll  be 
little  fer  months  yet,  won’t  he?  An’ 
haven’t  I  any  rights  in  th’  meantime? 
Wrap  ’im  up  an’  we’ll  take  ’im  along  to 
the  show!”  Then  his  obstinacy  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  appeal  of  her  youth,  beauty, 
and  gentleness,  he  added,  “Come  on, 
Js’onie,  do  it  just  this  one  time  fer  me!” 

She  breathed  deeply,  her  breast  swell¬ 
ing.  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  “Oh,  Jim,  I’ve 
been  waitin’  fer  you  to  call  me  that. 
But,  don’t  you  see,  dearie?  I  can’t  take 
’im  to  shows  like  some  o’  th’  girls  do  their 
babies:  he’s  not  as  strong  as  some.” 

STUNG  when  he  should  have  been 
softened,  he  brought  his  eyes  close  to 
hers.  “Who’s  to  blame  fer  ’is  not  being 
strong  as  some?”  he  demanded.  “Not 
me!  Find  who!”  Then,  as  she  winced  and 
stepped  back,  he  said,  “Never  mind  that. 
What  I  said ’s  th’  truth:  you  don’t  think 
about  me  any  longer;  all  you  want  is  to 
be  took  care  of,  you  an’  ’im.  That’s  all 
any  woman  wants,  once  she’s  married!” 
“That’s  not  so!” 

“Then  come  to  th’  show  an’  bring  ’im!” 
“He’s  too  little  an’  it’s  not  a  fit  night 
anyway.” 

“Then  leave  ’im  ’ere!” 

“.\lone?” 

Jim  studied  her  as  he  might  have 
studied  an  unreasonable  stranger.  “Nora,” 
he  said  doggedly,  “I  bin  home  three  days 
an’  th’  schooner’s  sailin’  ag’in  th’  first 
thing  in  th’  mornin’.  Come  with  me  to 
this  show  to-night,  or  I’ll  find  my  fun 
myself.  I’ve  got  some  good  pals  waitin’ 
fer  me  down  at  Fraser’s.” 

“You  won’t  go  there,  Jim,  to  those 
loafers!” 

“I  won’t?”  He  studied  her  defiantly. 
“Why  won’t  I?” 

“Because  you’ve  got  ’im  an’  me,”  she 
said.  She  clasped  his  arm  with  her  soft, 
strong  hands.  “Jimmy,  it’s  not  you  an’ 
me  that’s  been  talkin’  this  way;  it’s  some 
people  who  haven’t  got  themselves  an’ 
a  little  baby  an’  geraniums  in  th’  windows 
and  a  nice  fire  to  sit  by  for  you  an’  yer 
pipe.  Let’s  just  go  an’  look  at  ’im,  Jim 
dearie:  he’s  so  little  an’  dear  an’  sweet; 
lyin’  there,  trustin’  us,  he’s  gone  off  to 
sleep.” 

“No,”  Jim  said  sullenly,  “let’s  finish  this 
up:  you  come  to  this  show  with  me  to¬ 
night,  with  ’im  or  without  ’im,  or  I  go 
to  Fraser’s.  An’  if  I  go  to  Fraser’s,  I 
don’t  come  back  to-night,  an’  you  don’t 
see  me  before  th’  schooner  sails  in  th’ 
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momin’!”  He  set  his  jaw  stubbornly. 

He  had  never  seen  her  face  go  down 
into  her  hands  before  and  something  in 
him  cried  out,  but  he  would  not  hear  it. 
Then  her  hands  fell  and  her  head  went 
back;  stung  and  hurt  as  she  had  never 
been  before,  she  sprang  back  from  him, 
her  eyes  flaming. 

“All  right,  do  as  you  like!  But,” 
she  said  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath, 
“U  you  don’t  come  back  to-night,  you 
won’t  find  us  here 
when  you  do  come.” 

Her  voice  rang  out. 
clear  but  unfamiliar; 
her  face  was  dead 
white.  “You’re  too 
sel^h  to  have  a  wife 
an’  child,  if  you  don’t 
come  to  ’em  before 
you  sail.  You’re 
ihinkin’  of  your  own 
pleasure,  not  o’  what’s 
good  for  ’im  or  fair  to 
me.  I  stay  here  day 
after  day,  night  after 
night,  lookin’  after  a 
wee  baby  with  no  one 
to  help  me.  You 
know  I  love  to  take 
care  o’  ’im,  Jim.  You 
know  it.  But  do  you 
ever  figure  mebby  I’d 
like  to  go  out  some¬ 
times  myself?  I  used  to 
go  every  week  before  we 
were  married,  and  I’m  not 
old  yet.  I  like  fun  as  well  as 
you  do.  But  he  comes  ahead  o’ 
fun,  an’  I  guess  our  little  baby  gets 
as  good  care  as  any  little  baby  does.  Only 
you’ve  got  to  help  me,  Jim.  I’m  not 
thinkin’  o’  myself;  it’s  ’im:  he’s  got  a 
right  to  have  you  come  an’  say  good-bye 
to  ’im  before  you  sail  in  the  mornin’,  and 
he’s  got  a  right  to  have  you  tell  him  good¬ 
bye  without  your  cornin’  to  ’im  from 
Fraser’s,  and  you’ve  got  a  right  to  come. 
So,  if  you  don’t  come — I’ve  told  you:  we 
aren’t  takin’  Fraser’s  leavings.” 

Jim  was  surprised  and  a  little  stunned 
at  her  outburst.  He  saw  in  her  white 
face  and  flashing  eyes  a  new  Nora,  and 
he  felt  his  sense  of  injury  dying  away 
and  a  new  appreciation  of  her  growing 
in  its  place.  He  was  ashamed  of  him¬ 
self  and  he  wanted  to  tell  her  so,  but  in 
his  slow-moving  mind  he  was  not  quite 
ready  yet  to  admit  it.  He  stood  looking 
stupidly  down  at  her,  his  eyes  blinking  in 
the  pitiless  light  of  the  unshaded  kerosene 
lamp.  Then  he  remembered  how  he’d 
told  Captain  Murdick  that  Nonie  would 
come  and  how  the  captain’s  wife  had  said 
it  was  a  bad  night  for  the  baby  to  be 
taken  out.  Proud  of  the  care  he  knew 
Nonie  was  taking  of  the  baby,  glad, 
grateful,  tender,  penitent,  Jim  took  a 
sudden  step  toward  her.  But  before  his 
slower  ton^e  could  form  the  first  words 
of  reconciliation  an  alarmed  sleepy  little 
cry  came  from  the  bedroom.  In  swift 
instinctive  response  Nonie  was  gone. 
And  all  Jim’s  blind  obstinacy  swept  back 
over  him.  In  a  rage  at  himself  and  all  the 
world,  he  flung  on  his  oilskins  and  sou’¬ 
wester,  and  tore  the  door  open  to  the 
black  i^ht  outside. 

Nonie  went  into  the  bedroom  in  a  daze. 
She  lifted  the  baby  and  stood  by  the 
cradle  holding  him  in  her  arms,  rocking 
herself  back  and  forth  as  she  patted  the 


crying  child  with  her  trembling  hand. 
That  was  not  at  all  what  the  baby  wanted, 
as  Nora  knew  well:  the  baby  missed  the 
kisses  and  the  cuddling,  the  soft  words 
and  little  songs  with  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  comfort  him  and  herself 
when  Jim  was  away.  But  there  was  a 
lump  in  Nora’s  throat,  and  a  perplexing 
anger  and  pain  in  her  heart  which  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  found  no  solace 
in  the  baby’s  soft  little  body  so  close  to 


"No,"  Jim  said  sullenly,  "let’s  finish  this  up:  you  come 
to  this  show  with  me,  to-night,  with  ’im  or  without  ’im, 
or  I  go  to  Fraser’s’’ 


hers.  Then,  over  the  sound  of  the  baby’s 
crying,  Nonie  heard  the  front  door  close 
loudly  and  defiantly. 

She  cried  to  herself  fearfully  that  it 
couldn’t  be  Jim — that  it  must  be  the  wind, 
just  the  wind.  Hugging  the  baby  tightly, 
she  flew  through  the  bedroom  out  to  the 
tiny  kitchen  and  then  to  the  little  front 
hall,  calling  as  she  ran,  “Jim?  Oh, 
Jimmy?”  There  was  no  answer.  She 
of)ened  the  front  door  half  way,  shielding 
the  baby  with  her  hand  and  arm,  and 
looked  out  into  the  darkness  already  so 
violent  with  the  rising  storm  that  the 
wind  almost  blew  out  the  lamp,  then 
slammed  the  door  in  her  face. 

Looking  dully  about,  she  saw  that  his 
oilskins  and  sou’wester  were  gone;  but 
his  kit  bag  was  in  the  corner  where  he  had 
flung  it  when  he  had  come  in  before 
dinner.  “He  can’t  go  away  without 
that,  baby,”  she  said  gravely  to  the  little 
uncomprehending  face  on  her  shoulder. 
“Now  you  must  go  to  sleep — and  we’ll 
wait  for  ’im.” 

She  went  quietly  back  to  the  kitchen 
stove,  where  she  warmed  the  child  well 


and  then  put  him  to  sleep  again  in  his 
little  bed.  Then  she  dropped  into  the 
rocking  chair  in  the  kitchen,  laughing 
nervously  and  pressing  her  hands  to  her 
smarting  eyes. 

“He’s  only  teasing  me,”  she  said  aloud 
to  herself.  “Of  course  he  means  to  come 
back,  only  I  wish  he  hadn't  given  me 
such  a  fright.  I  ought  not  to  have  told 
him  we’d  go  away,  but  he  made  me  feel 
so  badly.  It’s  such  a  bad  night  I’ll  have 
some  tea  ready  for  him  when  he  comes 
in.”  She  shook  up  the  fire  and  put  the 
kettle  on  and  the  pot  on  the  back  of  the 
stove,  then  got  out  bread  and  butter  and 
laid  a  plate  and  a  cup  and  saucer  on  the 
red  table  cloth.  “And  I’ll  fry  a  little 
ham  for  him,  and — I  ought  not  to  have 
told  him  we’d  go  away  if  he  didn’t  come 
home,”  she  said  aloud  again;  “but  he 
made  me  feel  so  bad  ...” 

She  stared  through  the  open  draft  of 
the  stove,  and  in  the  red  coals  there 
came  before  her  fixed  eyes  the  picture  of 
her  old  home:  her  mother,  bedridden, 
helpless  with  rheumatism,  her  younger 
sister  nursing  the  mother,  the  older 
sister  who  lived  next  door  with  her 
three  little  children;  and  there  was 
her  big  silent  father  with  tawny 
beard  and  rough,  curly  hair — he 
had  always  been  kind  to  her, 
but  his  eyes  had  never  in¬ 
vited  her  confidence.  She 
remembered  how  sure  her 
father  had  been  that  Jim 
would  not  be  kind  to 
her  and  how  sure  she 
had  been  that  he  would. 
No,  she  could  not  go 
home,  not  there!  And 
she  thought  of  Jim’s 
father,  silent  and  aus¬ 
tere,  and  of  all  that  Jim 
had  told  her  of  his  lonely 
home — the  remote 
island,  the  stark  light¬ 
house. 

So  that  a  sudden  feel¬ 
ing  of  protectiv'en^, 
almost  of  maternal  love, 
rose  up  in  her  for  her 
Jim — that  and  a  thrill 
of  pride  that  she  had 
given  him  his  first  real 
home.  IIow  goorl  he  was  to  her,  how  kind 
and  strong  and  fine  and  faithful!  He  had 
been  cross  with  her  to-night,  and  she’d 
felt  very  badly,  but  he  hadn’t  really 
meant  what  he’d  said  any  more  than  she 
had. 

“He’ll  be  wet  and  cold  when  he  comes 
in,”  she  said  to  herself.  She  shook  the 
fire  up  again.  “And  he’ll  like  some  eggs 

with  his  ham:  he  always  says - ”  She 

smiled.  Her  eyes  swam  with  tears.  As 
she  broke  the  first  egg  into  the  cup,  she 
said,  “Of  course  he’ll  come  home  to-night, 
but  if  he  hadn’t — we’d — have — gone." 
The  egg  slipped  from  between  her  shaking 
fingers.  She  laughed  half  fearfully.  “If 

he  hadn’t  we’d  have - ”  She  shivered, 

then  gathered  herself  and  moved  deftly 
about  the  tidy  kitchen,  preparing  the 
little  feast  for  her  Jim;  and  the  strained 
muscles  of  her  eyes  and  throat  relaxed, 
and  a  little  timid  smile  ventured  to  her 
lips. 

When  everything  was  ready  she  found 
that  it  was  late,  and  she  realized  suddenly 
that  she  was  very  tired.  She  secured  the 
windows  and  doors  against  the  storm, 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


The  lighthouse,  the  diaphone,  the  gulls 
and  the  waves  were  the  only  companions 
the  boy  had  known.  His  father  never 
took  him  to  the  mainland.  The  only 
woman  he  had  ever  seen  had  been  the 
mother  he  could  scarcely  remember. 
His  father  had  taught  him  to  read  and 
write  and  given  him  a  little  arithmetic. 

“That’s  all  you’ll  be  needin’  to  know  fer 
to  tend  th’  light,”  Colin  McKenzie  had 
said  laconically.  And,  inheriting  his 
father’s  taciturnity,  the  boy  had  said 
nothing.  But  in  a  seaman’s  chest, 
salvaged  from  a  wreck  on  the  northern 
end  of  the  island,  he  had  found  a  book 
called  “General  Navigation,”  and  it  had 
fascinated  him.  The  obstinate  father 
had  taken  the  book  away,  but  the  ob¬ 
stinate  son  had  searched  for  the  book 
until  he  had  recovered  it;  and  on  long 
nights  when  the  North  East  gales  tried 
to  tear  the  lighthouse  from  its  base  on 
the  trap  rock,  then,  foiled  in  that,  hauled 
to  the  South  East  and  tried  to  choke  the 
revolving  white  light  with  fog,  Jim, 
snug  in  his  blankets,  had  grounded  him¬ 
self  in  navigation.  He  had  begun  at  the 
book’s  very  beginning,  that  is,  with  the 
note: 


The  directions  of  the  winds  are  given  for  the 
points  from  which  they  blow;  the  directions 
of  the  currents,  for  the  points  toward  which 
they  set. 


gave  a  housewifely  look  to  the  fire  in  the 
stove,  turned  the  lamp  low,  and  lay  down 
on  the  bed  beside  the  sleeping  baby  to 
wait  for  Jim.  In  a  few  moments  she  was 
fast  asleep. 

When  he  burst  from  the  house,  Jim  had 
turned  his  sullenly  bent  head  toward 
Fraser’s.  He  was  a  product  of  that  re¬ 
served  race  which  holds  the  bleak  coasts 
of  the  North  Atlantic.  His  father  had 
kept  the  lighthouse  on  an  island  which 
the  sailing  directions,  gotten  out  by  the 
Hydrographic  Ofiice,  describe  as  “not  per¬ 
manently  inhabited.”  There  Jim  had  been 
born.  To  his  young  eyes,  the  octagonal 
seventy-foot  lighthouse  had  loomed  huge 
and  high,  and  "he  had  felt  a  pride  in  its 
indomitability.  It  was  painted  a  sheer 
white,  and  the  red  lantern  had  glowed 
with  a  vivid  warmth.  Between  the  end 
of  the  island  and  Menadou  Head  on  the 
mainland  raced  a  tide-rip  so  savage  and 
strong  that  the  kelp  on  the  easily  seen 
bottom  stretched  like  rubber  ropes  and 
writhed  like  fathom-long  eels,  seeming 
always  to  make  headway  against  the 
fierce  current,  yet  never  gaining  a  hair’s 
breadth.  On  the  rocks,  gulls  built  their 
nests  so  close  together  that  one  almost 
over-lapped  another,  and  the  silver- 
white  birds  rose  cumbrously  whenever 
a  ship  passed,  flinging  down  on  her  from 
heavy  beaks  harsh  cries  as  of\desolation 
and  despair. 


These  and  innumerable  other  odd  bits 
of  information  his  book  gave  him,  frag¬ 
ments,  all  valuable,  of  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  men  who  from  the  beginning 
had  answered  the  subtle  summons  of  the 
sea.  Tingling  he  read,  and  thrilled  he 
dreamed.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty, 
straight  as  a  spar  and  wide  as  the  door  of 
the  lighthouse,  the  siunmons  had  become 
irresistible.  The  Charming  Lass,  trying  to 
keep  her  course  through  a  flat  calm,  had 
glided  one  glistening,  blue  day  close  to 
the  island,  and  Jim  had  rowed  but  and 
stepped  eagerly  over  her  rail  into  the 
life  for  which  he  had  longed. 

They  had  put  in  for  water  that  after¬ 
noon  at  Menadou  and  to  Jim,  all  of  whose 
magnificent,  untried  young  energies  cried 
out  for  temptation,  the  town  was  a  marvel 
The  crew  said  they’d  take  him  through 
But  before  they  could  keep  their  promise. 
Fortune  had  stepped  in  and  showed  him 
young  womanho^  in  all  its  perfection  in 
Nora  Tavish.  A  storm  had  kept  the 
schooner  in  the  harbor  for  four  days,  and 
when  she  tore  out  through  the  white 
water  for  Placentia,  Newfoundland,  Jim 


went  with  her,  celibate  as  a  monk,  his  one 
desire  to  make  money  enough  to  marry 
Nora. 

Captain  Murdick,  who  had  thrown  the 
two  together,  was  grim,  oblivious,  and 
delighted.  The  crew  jeered  Jim,  but  he 
turned  laconic.  When  one  of  the  men 
grew  bolder,  Jim  knocked  him  cold. 
After  that,  they  respected  him  and  his 
love  affair.  Tireless  as  the  tide  and 
obstinate  as  drift  ice,  he  worked  to  learn 
the  schooner  and  what  she  required  of 
him.  This,  added  to  his  ability  to  handle 
the  crew,  settled  it:  Captain  Murdick 
put  Jim  in  as  mate.  Jim  rented  and  fur¬ 
nish^  a  little  house  just  outside  the 
town  of  Menadou,  and  married  Nora. 

A  short  year,  that  marriage,  the  coming 
of  that  marvelous  Paradise.  But  it 
seemed  to  him  now  a  memory  vague  and 
concluded  as  a  dream.  For  the  glare  and 
the  heat  in  Fraser’s  saloon,  and  still  more 
the  fact  and  the  cause  of  his  coming, 
fixed  him  motionless  before  the  crowd. 
He  knew  almost  none  of  them.  Though 
he  was  a  sailor,  he  was  not  a  drinking 


References  to  Mercator’s  chart  had 
puzzled  him.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
loxodromic  curve.  But  he  learned  that 
sound,  when  travelling  against  the  wind, 
often  is  thrown  upward,  so  that  a  man 
aloft  may  hear  a  fog  signal  inaudible  on 
deck;  of  the  use  of  oil  for  modifying  the 
effect  of  breaking  waves;  he  learned  that 
when  at  anchor  in  an  open  roadstead  he 
must  suspend  his  oil  bags  from  the  jib- 
boom  or  haul  them  ahead  of  the  vessel  by 
means  of  an  endless  rope  rove  through  a 
tail-block  secured  to  the  anchor  chain. 


But  in  the  morning,  when  he  woke,  and  sprang  shivering  up  the  ladder  to  the  deck,  the 
schooner,  with  everything  set,  was  tearing  down  Sorth  to  Placentia,  Newfourtdland. 


HIS  HOLD 


He  had  always  despised  the  long-  girlhood.  And  against  the  background  “You  know,  or  you  ought  to,”  said  the 
len  who  hung  about  Fraser’s.  of  her  daintiness,  her  devotion,  her  loyalty.  Captain,  shaking  off  Jim’s  hand.  “What’d 
his  face  showed  this  and  the  crowd  and  her  self-denial,  he  saw  his  obstinacy,  you  go  in  there  fer  an’  get  likker  onto  yer 
ray,  watching  him  diffidently.  But  the  fault  which  had  been  his.  breath?  My  wife  don’t  like  to  smell  likker 

irdered  whiskey,  they  pressed  He  got  to  his  feet  without  formulating  onto  a  man,  an’  neither  do  I,  when  th’ 
a,  claiming  him  familiarly  as  what  he  should  say  to  her.  He  was  as  man’s  mate  o’  my  schooner  an’  ’s  got  a 
uselves.  “You’ll  have  a  fair  direct  and  as  simple  as  his  Scotch  an-  nice  wife  an’ a  nice  little  babby!” 

T  run  out  in  th’  mornin’,”  said  cestors  who  had  “told  the  time  of  day  by  In  shame  Jim  looked  across  the  level  be- 

IcClave,  wiping  his  scraggly  the  shadows  in  the  glen”;  but  he  had  as  tween  his  eyes  and  the  captain’s,  and  said 
vith  the  back  of  his  hand.  He  well  all  the  intensity  of  his  strong.  Xorin-  haltingly,  “Cap’n  Murdick.  I — bin — a — ” 

icrubber  in  a  fish-packing  house  ern  blood  and  the  passion  of  superb  “You  bin,”  said  the  Captain.  “That’s 

what  you  bin.” 

“An’.”  Jim  went  on 
huskily,  “she  won’t 
never  have  th’  like  o’  it 
again  from  me.  I’m 
goin’  home  now  an  tell 
her  so.” 

“Not  now,”  said  the 
Captain  gruffly.  “Not 
like  you  are  now. 
You’re  not  right  to — 
to-night.” 

“But  I  got  to  say 
good-bye  to  ’em  before 
we  clear  in  th’  mornin’,” 
Jim  said,  then  looked 
away,  tormented  and 
trembling  at  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  last  words  to 
Nonie:  his  threat  and 
her  promise.  “I’m  goin’ 
home  now,”  he  said: 
“I  got  to  go  home  and 
see  ’em  now." 

Captain  Murdick 
brought  his  face  close 
to  Jirr^’s,  atttf  said;  “I 
tell  yj^  you’re  not  fit 
to  say  good-bye  to  ’em 
to-night,  an’  neither  are 
you,  not  with  likker 
onto  your  breath.  Go 
down  to  th’  schooner 
an’  turn  in.  I’ll  have 
one  o’-  hands  wake 
you*  afore  we  clear  in 
tk’  mornin’  so  you  can 
run  up  home  an’  say 
good-bye.” 

Captain  Murdick 
turned  abruptly  and 
faced  off  to  his  house. 
He  said  to  his  wife  as 
he  hung  up  his  drip¬ 
ping  sou’wester,  “I’m 
thinkin’  Nora’ll  be 
lonely:  she’s  young,  an’ 

Here  was  the  fun  physical  vigor;  and  even  in  his  humility  with  Jim  off  on  th’  schooner — Likely 

. t  so  he  hungered  to  hold  her  in  his  arms.  you’d  best  go  up  an’  see  her  in  th’ 

As  he  charged  the  swinging  door,  mak-  morning.” 
ing  for  the  street,  the  door  swung  in,  and  “I  think  likely,  I  thiidt  likely,”  his 
Captain  Murdick  faced  him,  saying  even-  wife  said,  “an’  I’ll  go.” 

'  ‘  ~  ‘  ‘ ^  ;  Jim  walked  blindly  down  the  black 

in  ’ere,  but  I  didn’t  believe  ’im.  My  wife  path  to  the  wharf.  The  Charming  Lass 

l’  I  figgered  we  ’d  go  an’  see  you  an’  now  lay  at  her  moorings  a  hundred  yards 

Nora,  to-night.  Goin’  to  be  home?”  off  shore.  Lochie  Buchanan  was  just 

“Why,  yes,  Cap’n.  Course!”  Jim  began  putting  out  in  a  dory,  and  Jim  hailed  him, 

eagerly  and  stumblingly.  He  put  his  hand  clambered  in,  and  sank  down  on  the  after 

dimly  lighted  by  to  his  head  and  moistened  his  lips.  “Nonie  thwart. 

’ll  be  glad  to  see  you.  We’ll  both  be.”  “Looks  as  if  we  was  in  for  a  howler,” 

But  when  they  reached  the  sidewalk.  Lochie  began  awkwardly.  “We  won’t 

*/,  “We’ll  need  to  scrub  down  no  decks  to-morrow 

so.  come  an’  see  Nonie  another  night.”  or  next  day,  likely.” 

“Come  to-night,”  Jim  urg^.  “Come  Jim  said  nothing.  He  felt  numbed, 

now!”  He  tried  to  lead  the  captain  along,  unable  to  endure  the  merciless  insistence 

But  Captain  Murdick  held  back,  saying,  of  his  thoughts.  He  kept  his  weary  eyes 

,  „  “No,  Jim,  not  to-night;  it  wouldn’t  be-—  on  the  green  riding-light  of  the  schooner, 

;  and’  though  many  girls  he  best.”  boarded  her  the  moment  the  doiy  bumped 

“Why  not?”  Jim  asked,  putting  his  her  side,  then  crept  below  and  stretched 

hand  on  the  captain’s  sleeve.  “Why  not  himself  just  as  he  was  on  his  bunk. 

It  was  long  before  he  slept:  even  the 


sail;  he  was  a  dirty,  ineffective  com- 
plainer,  who  never  tried  either  to  better 
his  lot  or  stay  sober.  “Come  over  ’ere. 

’ere’s  Jim  McKenzie,”  McClave  called  to 
the  gabby  stranger  in  the  tight-cut  checked 
suit.  “Jim  McKenzie’s  mate  o’  th’  Charm¬ 
in'  Lass,  th’  best  three-sticker  in  any  har¬ 
bor  between  ’ere  an’  Placentia,  Newf’und- 
land.” 

Mr.  Cullum,  the  fat  stranger,  caught 
Jim’s  hand  between  two  soft,  hot  palms. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “I’ve 
seen  your  skimming 
dish.  .\nd,”he  went  on 
familiarly,  “I  wouldn’t 
mind  looking  her  over 
when  you  take  me 
aboard  of  her.  You’ll 
find  me  here,  right 
where  I  am,  any  day 
or  night  for  another 

Jim  tore  his  hand 

“I’m  a  city  man.” 

Cullum  went  on,  “here 
on  business.  So  you’re 
sailing  your  schooner 
up  to  Newfoundland? 

Lots  of  pretty  girls 
there,  I  guess,”  he 
added  playfully.  Then. 
seeing  Jim’s  frown  grow 
blacker  and  blacker, 

Cullum 

“You’re  a  married 
man  ;Icantell  that  I  Girls 
are  all  right,  but  when 
it  comes  to  wives  and  i 

children — 1  As  I  was 
tellingtheboyshere. . .” 

Jim  gulped  down  the 
contents  of  his  glass, 
fiui^  himself  into  a 
chair  by  the  wall,  and 
stared  savagely  about 

him.  This  was  Fraser’s.  _ _ 

he  had  boasted  to  Nora  would  be  his 
readily.  These  were  the  friends  he’d  told 
her  would  be  waiting  to  welcome  him, 

these  dirty,  blear-eyed  sweeps!  For  this,  _ ,  — ^  - 

he  had  .  .  .1  Cold  with  fury  at  himself  ly,  “Lochie  Buchanan  told  me  you’d  gone 
now,  he  got  to  his  feet,  looked  threaten¬ 
ingly  about,  forced  down  another  drink  of  an’ 
the  fiery  cheap  whiskey,  then  went  back 
to  the  chair  < he  had  left,  and  sat  forbid¬ 
ding  and  still  for  a  long  time. 

Through  the  close  air,  11^'. _ 1 

the  smoking-  lamp,  he  looked  about  that 

foul  room  and  pictured  his  own  snug  little  . . . . _ _ _ _ 

home,  comfortable  and  sweet  and  clean  Captain  Murdick  said  slowly 
because  Nonie  made  and  kept  it  .  - 

That  was  it:  it  was  Nonie.  They  had 
little  enough  money:  the  mate,  even  of  a 
three-sticker,  ts  not  paid  overmuch,  but 
she  made  his  e^mngs  serve,  and  more 

than  serve;  s  i’  i’ _ J..  _ ^ 

knew  seemed  content,  on  becoming  wives 

and  mothers,  to  sink  into  slovenliness,  . . . .  ^ 

Nonie  had  preserved  the  daintiness  of  her  to-night,  Cap’n' 


'Jimmy”  she  warned  again  timidly,  "do  be  carefuF.  There’s  a  light  an' 
some  one’ll  see  us." 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


Jim  loas  on  him  in  one  stride;  the  sailor’s  fingers  held  like  new  hemp,  and  with  a  fist  as  hard  as  frozen  rope  he  struck  Cullum  twice. 


heave  of  the  schooner  as  the  seas  lifted 
her  clean  bow,  then  eased  her  smoothly 
down  and  swept  under  and  astern  of  her, 
brought  him  no  peace.  For  in  the  gloom 
he  saw  Nome’s  face  and  the  sadness  in  her 
eyes. 

“In  th’  momin’,”  he  said  to  himself  over 
and  over.  “I’ll  tell  ’er  in  the  mornin’.” 
He  would  make  all  well  in  the  morning. 

But  in  the  morning,  when  he  awoke 
and  sprang  shivering  up  the  ladder  to  the 
deck,  the  schooner,  with  everything  set, 
was  tearing  down  North  to  Placentia, 
Newfoundland. 

“We  cleared  in  th’  night,’’  Captain 
Murdick  said  gruffly.  “I  sent  word  to 
yer  folks.” 

.  “But,”  Jim  began  in  a  daze,  “you  said 
you’d  have  me  waked — ” 

“You  wouldn’t  be  waked,”  Captain 
Murdick  retorted.  “Take  th’  wheel!” 
Then,  as  Jim  obeyed  mechanically.  Cap¬ 
tain  Murdick  added,  “You  kin  send  ’em 
a  letter  by  th’  Reid  boat  from  St.  Johns. 
It  won’t  be  too  late.” 

“It’s  too  late  now,"  Jim  said  hoarsely. 
“I  didn’t  say  goodbye  to  ’em  before  we 
sailed,  an’  it’s  too  late  to  say  it  now.” 

WITH  ordinary  weather,  it’s  a  three 
days,  run  from  Menadou,  Nova 
Scotia,  to  Placentia,  Newfoundland.  But 
the  Germing  Lass  had  half  a  gale  on  her 
quarter,  and  Captain  Murdick  and  Jim 
drove  her:  she  lowered  no  canvas  and 
kept  a  bone  in  her  teeth  all  the  way.  So 
they  clipped  twenty-eight  hours  off  the 
three  days.  When  they  entered  the  big 
bight  that  makes  in  back  of  St.  Johns  they 
found  that  coal  had  jumped  to  $q  a 
ton,  so  they  made  that  their  port,  and 
Captain  Murdick  had  the  slings  on  the 
gaffs  and  the  big  buckets  going  out  of  her 
hold  and  dumping  into  the  carts  on  the 
wharf  almost  before  Jim  had  got  her  lines 


on  the  piles.  Then,  with  the  same  speed, 
they  ballasted  her  with  gravel  and  cleared, 
a  Hake’s  Mouth  in  the  West  and  a  slash¬ 
ing  breeze  loose  for  the  long  run  home. 

The  schooner  flew  through  the  water, 
but  to  Jim  she  seemed  inert  as  a  coil  of 
anchor  chain.  Towering  rigid  as  a  column 
away  forward,  he  fought  his  blurred  vision 
over  the  sweeping  miles  of  sea.  Would  the 
schooner  ever  round  Cranberry  Head  and 
show  him  Menadou?  And  when  it  did, 
and  he  had  reached  the  little  house, 
would  they  be  there?  He  hadn’t  said 
goodbye  to  them  before  he  sailed. 

The  weather  grew  thick.  By  late  after¬ 
noon  of  the  second  day  out,  the  wind 
hauled  back  into  the  eastward,  then  to 
the  s’uth’ard,  and  the  Charming  Lass, 
close-hauled,  slit  the  rising  seas.  The 
breeze  grew  to  a  living  gale.  The  spray, 
which  had  drenched  him  through  his 
oilskins,  was  supplemented  now  by  waves 
which  lx)arded  the  bow,  foamed  aft,  and 
boiled  through  the  scuppers  and  over  the 
rail;  next  the  entire  deck  was  awash:  she 
was  takin'  'em  green.  But  Jim  kept  his 
post  forward.  The  seas  rose  at  that 
motionless,  indefatigable  ffgure;  they  com¬ 
manded  him  to  go  below;  they  threatened 
him ;  then,  furious,  they  waited  for  him  to 
relax  for  one  instant  the  clutch  of  this 
strong  hand  on  the  shrouds. 

But  he  kept  his  hold.  To  do  that, 
always  to  do  that,  had  been  the  first  thing 
he  had  learned  on  board  ship;  but  it  was 
his  hold  on  all  he  held  dear,  on  what  was 
Life  itself  to  him,  of  which  he  was  think¬ 
ing  now:  his  anchor  to  safety,  to  happi¬ 
ness,  to  Life — his  hold — first  Nonie,  and 
now  Nonie  and  ’im. 

Night  was  down,  roaring,  black  and 
thick  with  fog,  when  the  schooner  felt 
her  way  cautiously  in  between  Menadou 
Head  and  the  lighthouse  off  Lazytown. 
The  instant  she’d  picked  up  her  moorings, 


Captain  Murdick  took  Jim  aside,  saying: 
“I ’m  sendin’  Lochie  in  with  th’  tender. 
He’ll  take  you,  then  come  back  fer  us. 
You’re  fit  to  go  to  your  folks  now,  Jim; 
you  ain’t  got  no  likker  onto  yer  breath 
now,  an’  you  won’t  never  have  ag’in.” 
Two  big  hands,  wet  with  spray  and  cold 
with  the  night  and  the  tension,  locked  on 
each  other.  Then  Jim  went  over  the 
heaving  side  into  the  pitching  tender,  and 
Lochie  cast  off. 

“Gimme  th’  oars,  Lochie,”  Jim  said 
hoarsely  to  the  slighter  man.  Lochie 
obeyed,  and  Jim  drove  the  dory  through 
the  combers  not  to  the  wharf  but  to  a 
cleft  in  the  craggy  beach — a  short  cut  to 
the  little  house.  The  lights  of  the  village 
were  at  his  back,  but  he  knew  that  every 
heave  of  his  oars  against  the  thole  pins 
brought  him  nearer — nearer —  The  cleft 
in  the  foaming  shore  leaped  at  them  out 
of  the  gloom.  Jim  clutched  the  wet  rail, 
steadied  himself  for  the  leap,  then  was 
over,  waist-deep  in  the  whirling  water.  In 
another  moment  he  had  shoved  the  dory  off 
and  was  hurrying  up  the  dark  path  to  the 
little  house. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  window,  and 
he  went  weak  on  the  door-step.  Afraid 
to  enter,  yet  unable  to  endure  waiting,  he 
found  the  door-knob  and  turned  it,  but 
the  door  was  locked.  He  knew  then  that 
this  was  what  he  had  dreaded  even  while 
denying  its  possibility.  He  tried  one  of 
the  front  windows,  then  another.  They 
were  fast.  With  leaden  feet  he  went  to 
the  back  of  the  little  house  and,  finding 
this  door  open,  he  groped  his  way  in. 

The  little  kitchen,  revealed  by  the  match 
he  held  high  before  him,  was  immaculate; 
so  was  the  little,  empty  living  room; 
Nome’s  sewing  basket  wais  there  on  the 
table;  but  the  draw-string  was  tight — 
{Continued  on  page  tit) 


The  C  olyumists'  Confessional 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


L  Don  Marquis,  by  Himself 


The  newest  theory 
about  humor 
(which  is  also 
the  oldest)  is 
that  every  joker 
has  it  in-  for 
something'“Chiefly  for  him¬ 
self— and  that  his  jokes  are 
merely  the  way  he  slips  by  his 
politeness  censor  and  gets  in 
his  licks  at  the  old  world 
without  shocking  anybody. 

If  this  is  so,  every  colyum 
conductor  must  carry  around 
a  staggering  burden  indeed, 
yearning  for  some  confes- 
sional  whereat  to  ease  his 
soul  unfacetiously.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  the  fun  he  has  at  the 
expense  of  the  world  in  the 
songs  and  sallies  that  make 
up  that  dearly  beloved 
American  institution  ‘/the 
colyum,”  and  by  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  which  his 
fans  root  him  on — Heaven 
knows  what  terrible  hidden 
things  rankle  in  his  bosom. 

Most  of  os  who  laugh  with 
these  Punchinellos  of  the 
press  know  them  little  and 
would  be  glad  to  get  a  line 
on  what  sort  they  are;  what 
they  think  of  their  jobs; 
how  they  came  to  he  in 
them,  and  what  of  their  own 
work  they  like  best. 

That’s  why  we’ve  opened 
this  colyumist’s  comer, 
where  every  month  one  of 
them  may  take  off  his  mot¬ 
ley,  ease  his  hammer  and 
tell  us  about  himself  vrith- 
out  restraint.  We  don’t 
care  a  hang  what  they  say; 
we  don’t  even  demand  that 
they  be  funny.  Was  there 
ever  a  humorist  who  took 
himself  humorously? 

THE  EDITORS. 


Paul  THtMnpsoa. 

Don  Marquis,  the  gnomon  of  the  EVENING  SUN'S  “Sun  Dial." 


EVENING  SUN,  THURj 

-  ~7 

71^  San  Dial 

Some  persons  are  so  <;ontented/ 
cheerful  by  nature  that  they 
a  good  time  Jnst  sitting  aroj^ 
Sfbinklng  how  much  better/' 


as  I;  I  perceived  this  sorrow 
working  in  Mr.  Tarkington 
and  determined  to  make  one 
final  effort  to  redeem  my¬ 
self — and  I  did  achieve  a 
third  question.  I  project¬ 
ed,  with  a  false  vivacity: 

“How  did  you  happen  to 
write  this  play,  Mr.  Tar¬ 
kington?” 

Mr.  Tarkington  had  an¬ 
swered  the  former  questions 
easily — in  an  offhand  man¬ 
ner — almost  trippingly,  one 
might  say — but  this  gave 
him  pause.  I  could  see  that 
he  had  never  had  it  asked 
him  before;  that  he  had 
never  asked  it  of  himself.  He 
fell  into  profound  thought, 
which  continued  minute  after 
^minute,  and  grew  momen- 
,'tanly  more  profound.  I 
c<^d  feel  that  his  conscious- 
li^'  and  his  subconscious- 
n,ess  had  leapt..apart, 
startled,  and  were  now 
standing  and  staring  at  one 
another,  each  begging  the 
other  for  the  answer.  At 
last  he  broke  down  and  con- 

^*^eU— I  don’t  know— I 
don’t  know.” 

I  had  never  realized  how 
I  had  made  these  two  vic¬ 
tims  suffer — Mr.  Tarking¬ 
ton,  who  was  to  see  the  cur¬ 
tain  go  up  on  his  first  act 
that  night,  and  the  negro 
who  was  waiting  for  the 
final  drop  to  fall — until  re¬ 
cently,  when  I  received  a 
letter  from  Everybody’s 
asking  me: 

“How  did  you  come  to  be 
a  column  conductor?” 

After  twenty-four  hours  of 
anguished  self-examination 
I  am  forced  to  reply:  “I 
don’t  know — I  don’t  know.” 

The  idea  has  been  ad- 


IOXCE  asked  a  negro,  who  was  waiting  interview  Booth  Tarkington  about  his  vanced  in  the  Evening  Sun  office  that  the 
to  be  quite  legally  hanged  in  a  coimty  play,”  and  I  went.  But  when  Mr.  Tar-  thing  came  about  becai^  I  got  too  fat  to 
jail  down  ^uth,  how  he  had  happened  to  kington  received  me,  I  didn’t  know  what  do  anything  else — anything  tiseful,  at  least, 
commit  the  crime  which  had  brought  him  to  ask  him.  Finally  I  broke  a  silence  that  F^it  men  have  always  been  suspected  of 


commit  the  crime  which  had  brought  him  to  ask  him.  Finally  I  broke  a  silence  that 
to  the  shadow  of  the  gallows.  He  gave  was  becoming  distressing,  to  me  at  least, 
the  question  some  moments  of  intense  by  saying: 

thought — I  could  almost  see  his  skull  “T^  is  your  first. play,  isn’t  it,  Mr. 
rising  and  falling  in  billows  as  the  inquiry  Tarkington?” 


moved  underneath  it,  through  the  mazes 
of  his  convoluted  cerebrum;  and  the  un- 


‘Yes,”  he  said,  “this  is  my  first  play; 


geniality  and  good-humor,  frequently  with¬ 
out  justification.  It  was  nearly  ten  years 
ago  that  I  began  to  notice  that  some  of  my 
most  serious  remarks  were  received  with 
smiles.  I  chafed  under  it  at  first.  But  as 


The  sUence  gathered  again,  and  after  ®y  girth  increased,  and^  niy  c^ual  words 


usual  mental  effort  brought  the  streams  of  a  while  Mr.  Tarkington  offered  me  a  ciga-  grew  wiser,  and  my  habit  of  mind  became 


sweat  down  his  face.  Finally  he  answered: 

“Well,  I  dunno,  boss.” 

.\t  an  earlier  period  of  my  new^per  question.  waxea.  i  ceasea  lo  struggle,  aucr  a  wnuc; 

experience  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Booth  Tar-  “Do  you  like  the  play,  Mr.  Tarking-  I  ignobly  allowed  myself  to  seem  what  the 

kington  how  he  had  happened  to  write  a  ton?”  I  inquired,  brightly  and  cheerily.  world  evidently  wish^  me  to  be;  I  pretended 

certain  play.  I  was  a  cub  reporter  on  a  “Oh,  yes,  I  like  the  play.”  to  a  joviality  of  disposition  that  is  foreign 

Washington,  D.  C.,  newspaper;  “Mon-  During  the  next  period  of  silence  Mr.  to  my  nature;  I  began  to  affect  an  external 
sieur  Beaucaire”  was  being  tried  out  there,  Tarkington,  who  had  been  feeling  sorry  frivolity  which  is  really  revolting  to  me. 
and  Mr.  Tarkington  was  on  hand  to  see  it.  for  me,  began  to  feel  sorry  for  the  entire  The  thing  has  gone  so  far  now,  that 

I  had  never  interviewed  a  playwright  human  race;  he  felt  sorry  for  the  human  there  are  certain  persons  who  would  be 
before.  The  city  editor  had  said:  “Go  and  race  because  it  contained  a  person  as  stupid  (Continued  on  page  8f) 


rette,  or  something.  By  the  time  it  was  more  earnest,  my  reputation  as  a  humor- 
consumed  I  had  thought  of  another  ist,  among  a  little  group  of  friends,  likewise 


waxed.  I  ceased  to  struggle,  after  a  while; 
I  ignobly  allowed  myself  to  seem  what  the 
world  evidently  wish^  me  to  be;  I  pretended 
to  a  joviality  of  disposition  that  is  foreign 
to  my  nature;  I  began  to  affect  an  external 


(Continued  on  page  85) 
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Tommu  was  surprised  to  find  in  Andy  Snuth’s  eye  a  look  that  was  neither  friendly  nor  easy. 


You  Cant  Miss  It 

By  George  F,  ^Worts 
A  Two  Part  Story  —  Part  Tw'o 


Tommy  was  wondering,  as  he 
commenced  to  dress,  if  a  train 
had  been  robbed  at  Baker’s 
Junction,  or  merely  if  the  post- 
office  safe  had  been  looted. 
Both  these  theories  he  dis¬ 
missed,  however,  on  psychological  grounds. 
Certainly  an  ordinary  robber  would  not 
receive  such  personal  treatment  as  that 
proffered  by  the  threatened  tar-brush.  At 
all  events,  he  had  little  to  fear  now  from 
the  sheriff.  He  had  been  purchased  with¬ 
out  the  expenditure  of  a  penny!  Tommy’s 
feeling  of  uneasiness  went  away  com¬ 
pletely  after  he  had  soaped  his  face  and 
hands  and  splashed  in  the  bowl  of  icy 
water.  Inw’ardly  and  outwardly  he  was 
glowing.  He  was  finding  the  situation  in¬ 
teresting,  and  he  wanted  to  see  the  dark¬ 
eyed  girl  again;  wanted  to  find  out  what 
it  was  about  her  that  seemed  to  appeal 
to  bim  so  strongly. 

When  he  went  downstairs  and  into  the 
garage  he  was  surprised  to  find  in  Andy 
Smith’s  eye  a  look  that  was  neither 
friendly  nor  easy.  This  puzzled  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  overheard  most  of  the  sher¬ 
iff’s  second  conversation  with  Andy.  He 
wondered  if  the  garage  owner  still  re¬ 
tained  his  suspicions  and,  if  so,  why  he 
had  not  taken  the  pains  to  urge  his  beliefs 
on  the  easily  persuaded  officer. 

“How  does  she  look  this  morning^” 
Andy  Smith  shook  his  head  ^rlily. 
“Rotten.  Mebbe  I  can  tell  better  later 
on.  See  if  the  blacksmith’ll  straighten 
out  that  front  axle.  Guess  I  c’n  prob’ly 
hammer  out  the  fender.  Haven’t  looked 
her  over  inside  yet,”  he  added  gloomily. 
“Can’t  tell.  Mebbe  you’ll  need  a  whole 
new  engine  in  her.” 

Tommy  steered  clear  of  the  other’s 
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SYNOPSIS 

Tom  my  BENNETT,  a  wealthy  young  playwright, 
gives  Gwendolyn  Playfair,  a  talented  chorus 
girl,  a  leading  part  in  his  new  play.  The  night  of  its 
production,  excited  by  their  joint  success,  he  enters 
her  dressing  room  at  the  theatre,  enthusiastically 
kisses  her,  and  invites  her  to  a  celebration  supper  in 
his  rooms,  to  which  he  is  asking  the  entire  cast. 
Gwendolyn,  frightened,  leaves  for  Chicago  on  the 
Green  Diamond  Express  and  Tommy  pursues  the 
train  by  motor,  hoping  to  overtake  it  at  Baker's 
Junction. 

Near  Baker's  Junction,  he  passes  a  young  woman 
tryi^  to  repair  her  car.  He  refuses  to  help  her.  and 
she  in  return  directs  him  to  the  wrong  road.  His  car 
is  wrecked  a  little  later  and  the  same  youn^  woman, 
Dorothy  Miller,  comes  up  in  time  to  haul  him  to  the 
village,  where  her  friend  Andy  Smith  gives  him  a 
bed.  Next  morning  he  is  surprised  to  find  that  the 
town  is  in  hot  pursuit  of  him,  and  that,  though  no  one 
knows  him  by  sight,  he  is  evidently  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  character.  Tommy  is  ignorant  of  the 
reason  for  this,  and,  when  cross-examined  by  the 
sheriff,  represents  himself  as  L.  A.  Burbank,  a  steam- 
tractor  salesman. 

Jn  Ikis  story  Ur.  Worts  has  maie  his  first  apptaran'S 
b^ort  EVERY  BODY’S  readers.  They  viU  be  gtat  to 
know  that  there  are  at  least  four  more  stories  of  his  to  took 
forward  to  during  ipao. 

touchiness.  “Shucks.  I  need  a  car  right 
away.  How  far  away  from  here  is  Wil- 
kinsville?” 

Andy  Smith  gave  him  a  startled  look. 
“  ’Leven  miles,”  he  growled.  “Next  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  railroad  past  the  junction. 
Coin’  to  sell  one  of  them  Steam  Star 
tractors  b’fore  breakfast?” — this  with  a 
trace  of  sarcasm’. 

Tommy  laughed  softly,  but  he  was 
irritated.  “That’s  the  idea!  Going  to 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  Have  to 
see  a  man  over  there  first  thing.” 

“WTiat  say  his  name  was?” 

“Brown” — thoughtfully. 

“What  Brown?  You  mean  Jake 
Brown?” 

“That’s  the  one.” 

Andy  Smith  eyed  him  nartowly.  “What 
in  Sam  Hill  does  Jake. Brown  want  a 
tractor  for?” 

“What  do  people  generally  want  trac¬ 
tors  for?”  Tommy  came  back  testily. 


“I  can’t  see  what  in  Sam  Hill  an  under¬ 
taker  wants  a  tractor  for!”  was  the  equally 
testy  rejoinder. 

They  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  an 
impasse.  “Well,  anyhow,”  Tommy  said 
briskly,  “I’ve  got  to  get  to  Wilkinsville. 
Haven’t  you  a  car  I  can  rent  by  the  day 
until  mine  is  fixed?” 

Andy  Smith’s  disapproval  of  the  plan 
was  thorough. 

“I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  like  to  rent  out 
cars  unless  I  drive  ’em  myself.” 

“How  about  that  old  Gorgon  runabout 
in  there?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  She  ain’t  so  old 
as  you  mebbe  think  she  is.” 

“How  much  by  the  day?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  My  price  would 
prob’ly  strike  you  as  bein’  pretty  stiff. 
Have  to  have  a  deposit,  anyhow.” 

Tommy  said  to  himself  that  twenty-five 
dollars  ought  to  be  fair  to  all  concerned. 
Andy  Smith  was  wondering  if  he  dared 
advance  his  price  to  ten  dollars'." 

“Nine-fifty,”  said  .\ndy,  with  a  take-it- 
or-leave-it  air.  --‘An’  you  buy  your  own 
gas.” 

“That’s  fair  enough.” 

'“Fifty  dollars’  deposit,”  the  garage 
owner  added  sulkily. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  my  Dulcicr? 
It’s  worth  two  dozen  Gorgons.” 

“How  do  I  know  she’s  yours?” 

It  seemed  as  if  the  next  stage  of  the 
conversation  would  be  physical.  Electric 
sparks  were  all  but  visible  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  Tommy  Bennett  surrendered 
unconditionally  by  producing  a  fat  roll 
of  bills. 

Andy  Smith  accepted  the  money  and 
went  across  the  floor  to  the  runabout, 
growling  under  his  breath.  Tommy, 
watching  him,  tried  hard  to  decide  what 
had  happened  to  embitter  tfie  pleasant 
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"Which  is  the  way  to  Wilkinsvitte?"  he  called  pleasantly  to  her. 


young  garage  man  overnight.  He  had  “Which  is  the  way  to  Wilkinsville?”  he  He’s  slick  an’  smooth,  that  fella  is!  But 
intended  originally  to  ask  him  about  the  called  pleasantly  to  her.  he  can’t  fool  me.” 


nice  girl  who  had  towed  him  in,  but  de¬ 
cided  that  asking  questions  in  the  present 
surcharged  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
might  readily  lead  to  bitterer  feeling. 

The  Gorgon  runabout  had  been  painted 
distantly  in  the  past  by  someone  with  an 
c\-ident  thirst  for  originality.  Some  of 
the  tints  of  the  rainbow  were  lacking,  but 
not  many.  Out  in  the  sunlight  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  colors  affected  a  crawling  motion, 
not  unlike  the  illusion  produced  by  some 
of  the  more  vmd  steamship  camouflage 
patterns. 

"How  do  I  reach  Wilkinsville?”  Tommy 
asked,  when  gasoline  and  oil  had  been 
introduced. 

.\ndy  Smith’s  full  red  lips  tightened; 
darkness  made  its  way  between  his  eyes. 
.An  unexplained  impulse  abolished  this 
hardness  instantly.  He  pointed  down  the 
road. 

"Turn  left  at  the  four-comers  and  go 
straight  for  ten  miles.  First  town  you 
strike.” 

“First  town,  eh?” 

“Yep.  You  can’t  miss  it.” 

It  happened  that  Tommy  was  watching 
the  gritty  hands.  He  observed  that 
when,  or  shortly  after,  .Andy  Smith  said 
“Turn  left,”  his  right  hand  gestured 
decisively  toward  the  right.  First-hand 
contact  with  numerous  levels  of  humanity 
had  taught  Tommy  that  a  man’s  feet  and 
hands  will  often  tell  the  tmth  even  while 
his  lips  and  tongue  are  framing  falsehoods. 

X-JE  thought  it  over  on  his  way  to  the 
comers,  and  he  wished  that  someone 
would  explain  to  him  the  sudden  hostility 
that  had  taken  possession  of  .Andy  Smith. 
The  explanation  of  course  would  shed 
light  upon  the  stupid  sheriff’s  interest  in 
this  Bennett  person.  What  outrage  had 
Thomas  .Allan  Bennett  committed? 

-At  the  four-comers  he  looked  for  sign¬ 
posts,  but  there  were  no  signs.  Nothing 
but  a  msty  iron  watering  trough.  He 
wait^  for  a  ramshackle  buggy'  drawn  by 
a  dejected  brown  horse  which  approached 
slowly  from  the  right. 

The  driver  of  this  ancient  rig  was  an 
old  woman  with  yellow-white  hair  and  a 
drawn,  bloodless  mouth. 


“The  way  I  just  come,”  she  snapped  at 
him.  “Giddap!” 

“Nice  morning,”  he  remarked,  and 
manoeuvered  around  her. 

About  five  miles  down  the  road  he 
passed  a  white  farmhouse,  set  back  from 
the  road  behind  a  thicket  of  Japanese 
maples,  their  leaves  shimmering  like 
oxidized  copper  in  the  clear  sunlight.  It 
was  not  an  unattractive  farmhouse,  and 
Tommy  absently  considered  the  details 
with  the  feeling  that  it  was  nice  looking 
but  rather  prim  and  austere.  He  was 
so  enamored  of  an  oblong  cluster  of  fine 
white  clouds  massed  in  the  blue  sky  be¬ 
hind  the  house  that  he  failed  to  give  more 
than  a  passing  glance  to  the  Flinnet 
which  was  parked  in  front.  The  cloud 
formations  with  the  tropical  blueness  of 
the  sky  surrounding  them  reminded  him 
of  paintings  by  Howard  Pyle.  The  com¬ 
position,  the  color  scheme,  were  perfect. 

Inside  the  house  a  girl  with  anxious 
dark  eyes  stood  at  a  wall  telephone, 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  heavy  old- 
fashioned  rubber  receiver  against  an  ear 
pink  as  South  Sea  coral. 

Five  miles  away  Andy  Smith  was  in¬ 
forming  her  that  the  man  she  had  towed 
in  last  night  claimed  to  be  a  tractor 
salesman,  that  he  had  rented  the  Gorgon 
runabout  for-  the  day. 

“Is — is  it — him?”  the  girl  said  softly. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  The  sheriff  woke 
him  up  this  morning  and  gave  him  a  little 
of  the  old  third  degree.  Least,  he  told 
me  he  did.” 

“Did — he  hurt  him,  you  mean?” 
Dorothy  demanded  feelingly  of  the  mouth¬ 
piece. 

“Nope.  Just  cross-e.xamined  him. 
Told  Jim  he  was  sellin’  a  new  steam 
tractor,  and  Hopper  fell  for  it.  Claims 
his  name  is  Burbank,  an’  he  asked  me  the 
way  to  Wilkinsville.  Wants  to  see  Jake 
Brown,  he  says.” 

“Why  on  earth  does  he  want  to  see 
Jake  Brown?”  the  girl  demanded. 

“Don’t  know.  Prob’ly’s  goin’  to  try 
sellin’  him  a  steam  tractor.” 

“How  perfectly  ridiculous!” 

“Yeah.  Well,  Jim  went  up  there  and 
swallowed  it  all,  hook,  line  an’  sinker. 


Dorothy  said  nervously :  “Do  you  s’pose 
he  is  coming  right  out  here?” 

“Certainly!  That  Wilkinsville  excuse 
was  too  darned  flimsy.  Anyhow,  I  went 
and  sent  him  off  the  wrong  way,  to  give 
you  time  to  get  ready  for  him.” 

“Hold  the  line  a  minute!”  she  cried. 
“Somebody  is  going  past  the  house  now!” 

SHE  dropped  the  receiver  and  ran  out  to 
the  comer  of  the  porch  where,  through 
the  clematis  vine,  she  could  Idok  down  the 
Wilkinsville  road  for  nearly  a  half  mile. 
Rising  white  dust  all  but  prevented  her 
from  recognizing  the  familiar  sky-blue 
runabout  which  was  scampering  away 
from  her.  She  seemed  bewilder^  when 
she  hastened  back  to  the  telephone. 

“He  went  right  by  without  even  hesitat¬ 
ing!”  she  told  .Andy  breathlessly.  “He  was 
going  fast,  too — thirty,  anyway.” 

.Again  the  voices  were  silent.  Then — 
“Listen!”  .Andy  exclaimed.  “It  ain’t 
nothin’  but  another  stall.  Why  don’t 
you  call  Jake  Brown  up  in  a  little  while, 
and  find  out  whether  he’s  sellin’  tractors 
or  whether  he’s  bluffin’?  An’  I’m  goin’ 
right  down  the  street,  and  tell  Jim  Hopper 
what  I  think!” 

“Don’t  you  dare!”  Dorothy  com¬ 
manded  indignantly,  “If  you  get  him  into 
trouble  with  Jim  Hopper  and  that  bunch 
I’ll  buy  my  gasoline  in  Wilkinsville!” 

“.Aw,  Dorothy,”  .Andy’s  hurt  voice 
came  over  the  wire;  “ain’t  I  only  tryin’ 
to  do  what’s  right?” 

“I  am  old  enough  to  manage  my  own 
affairs,”  she  said  coldly.  “I’ve  ask^  you 
to  do  just  one  thing  for  me.  If  he  wants 
to  know  where  I  live — don’t  tell  him.” 

“But  everybody  in  the  village  is  layin’ 
for  him!”  .Andy  protested.  “Old  Jeff 
Glanner  was  in  here  only  a  minute  ago, 
and  he  says — ” 

“I  don’t  care  a  snap  what  Jeff  Glanner 
or  anybody  says!”  Dorothy  stopped  him. 
“I  am  not  responsible  to  a  lot  of  nosey 
men!” 

“But  why’ve  you  gone’  and  changed 
your  mind  so  ’lx)ut  him?”  Andy  was 
anxious  to  know.  “You  know  he’s  a 
sneak  an’ — ” 

Good-bye!”  she  cut  him  off  unkindly. 
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"I  was  awfully  afraid  I  rrught  miss  seeing  you”  Tommy  said  tensely. 


“I  won’t  be  in  town  this  afternoon,  after 
all.  If  he  asks  you  who  I  am  or  where  I 
live,  you  will  kindly  tell  him  that  you  do 
not  Imow.  Good-bye!” 

She  turned  from  the  telephone  to  en¬ 
counter  the  angry  stare  and  the  suspicious 
countenance  of  a  tall,  lanky  old  man  in 
blue  overalls,  who  had  stolen  into  the 
dining  room  from  the  back  yard. 

“Oh!”  she  gasped. 

“Who  was  you  talkin’  to  over  that 
telephone?”  her  grandfather  barked  at  her. 

“It  was  Andy  Smith,  Grampa.  He — 
he  says  that,  that  man  we  saw  on  the  road 
last  night  is  in  Greenbrook.  He  had  a 
smash-up  after  he  left  us,  on  that  bad 
hill  into  the  village;  and  his  car  is  in 
Andy’s  garage  now  being  repaired,”  she 
conclude  in  a  gasping,  frightened  voice. 

“Is  it  T.  A.  Bennett?”  he  snapped. 

The  girl  darted  a  scared  glance  at  her 
hands,  while  her  tongue  remained  still, 
divided  between  two  utterances,  the  one 
she  wanted  to  make,  and  the  one  she 
knew  she  ought  to  make.  He  was  glaring 
at  her  suspiciously. 

“Jim  Hopper  cross-examined  him  this 
morning,”  she  answered.  “He  told  Jim 
his  name  is  Burbank.  He  is  selling  steam 
tractors.  He  went  by  on  his  way  to 
Wilkinsville  about  ten  minutes  ago.  He 
had  Andy’s  blue  runabout.” 

“Did  you  see  him  go  by?” 

“Yes,  Grampa.” 

“Did  he  slow  down?” 

“No,  Grampa;  he  went  right  past.” 

Old  man  Miller  wetted  his  lips  with¬ 
out  relaxing.  His  expression  was  no  less 
ireful  than  before. 

“Why’d  you  say  you  wasn’t  goin’  to 
town  this  afternoon?”  he  said  angrily. 

“I — ^why — I  thought  it  would  be  wisest,” 
she  stammered,  “n — not  to  let  him  see 
me.”  Her  glance  wavered. 

The  old  man  took  a  step  toward  her. 
“Yo’re  up  to  some  of  your  old  tricks!” 
he  accused  her  shrilly,  “Somethin’s  goin’ 
on  I  ain’t  s’posed  to  know  about.  Yo’re 
up  to  somethin’!  You  better  watch  out, 
young  woman.  I  ain’t  goin’  to  put  up 
with  no  nonsense.  Yo’re  goin’  to  town 
this  afternoon.  I  guess  I  c’n  take  care 
of  the  sneak!”  His  voice  rose  to  a 
squeal.  “I  guess  I  c’n  still  use  a  shotgun!” 

He  glared  at  her  averted  face. 


“Georgia  come  down  stairs  yet?” 

“No,  Grampa;  I  think  she’s  still 
sleeping.” 

“VVhere’s  that  jug  of  cider?” 

Dorothy,  backed  against  the  wall  be¬ 
side  the  walnut  telephone,  glanced  up 
startled,  as  if  he  were  about  to  strike  her. 
Most  of  the  warm  color  had  deserted  her 
face,  and  her  lips  were  pale,  too,  and 
trembling.  But  her  eyes  upon  him  were 
now  starlike  in  their  brightness  and 
steadiness.  She  moved  a  small  hand, 
quickly,  to  touch  a  coil  of  her  glossy  dark 
hair. 

“In  the  pantry,”  she  told  him  sullenly. 

With  the  indifference  of  the  household 
autocrat  to  the  moods  of  women  the  angry 
old  gentleman  stalked  past  her  and  en¬ 
tered  the  kitchen.  She  heard  him  growl¬ 
ing.  A  little  later  she  heard  the  loud 
slamming  of  the  kitchen  door — he  always 
slammed  doors  when  he  was  angry — and 
she  saw  the  skinny,  overalled  figure  with 
its  surmounting  red  neck  and  bristling 
white  hair  move  jerkily  down  the  path 
toward  the  bam. 

Dorothy  dropped  down  upon  the 
nearest  dining-room  chair,  with  her 
fists  in  the  lap  of  her  blue  gingham  dress, 
her  lips  sealed  whitely,  and  stared  furiously 
at  the  old-fashioned  red  linen  tablecloth. 
She  wanted  to  scream.  She  wanted  to 
smash  something. 

Sunlight  reflected  greenly  from  the 
trees  filled  the  room  with  a  soft  glow  and 
brought  out  her  paleness  against  the  dark 
wallpaper  with  the  rich  effectiveness  of 
a  dry-point  etching. 

She  sighed  as  if  with  actual  pain. 
Suddenly  her  firm  chin  flew  up  in  its 
accustomed  gesture.  She  dragged  the 
chair  to  the  sideboard,  and  looked  at 
herself  across  a  cut-glass  bowl  filled  with 
apples  and  peaches. 

The  hair  about  her  forehead  was  slightly 
disarranged.  She  made  the  necessary 
improvements,  held  her  head  to  one  side 
and  contemplated  the  effect  critically. 
Her  lips  became  sullen  again,  with  dark 
depressions  at  the  comers. 

She  sprang  up,  banged  open  the  swing¬ 
ing  door  into  the  kitchen,  and  snatch^ 
a  long  white  apron  from  a  nail  near  the 
old  woodstove. 


Heat  waves  from  the  antique  started 
perspiration  on  her  face,  neck,  and  slim 
bared  arms. 

“Now  wouldn’t  you  suppose,”  she  ad¬ 
dressed  it  bitterly,  “that  any  man  would 
have  enough  consideration  for  any  woman 
to  buy  her  a  kerosene  stove  for  the  sum¬ 
mertime  in  place  of  you — you  darned 
nuisance?” 

To  which  the  woodstove  replied  with 
feeling  that  woodstoves  had  served  her 
feminine  ancestors  before  her,  and  that  if 
a  woodstove  was  good  enough  for  them 
a  woodstove  was  good  enough  for  her. 
That,  you  see,  was  Grandfather  Miller’s 
inevitable  come-back. 

About  an  hour  later,  Dorothy  pushed 
a  chair  supporting  an  earthen  bowl  of 
fragrant  dough  into  the  sunlight  which 
poured  through  the  window  in  the  back 
door. 

She  then  washed  her  hands  in  a  tin 
basm,  went  to  the  telephone,  and  cranked 
the  little  magneto  handle  with  vigor. 
To  the  Wilkinsville  operator  she  conveyed 
the  following  formula;  “One  five  seven — 
ring  nine.” 

Presently  Mr.  Brown,  the  undertaker, 
was  on  the  wire. 

“I  hope  you  won’t  think  I’m  intmsive, 
Mr.  Brown,”  Dorothy  said  in  her  sweet 
young  voice,  “but  I  am — that  is,  we  are — 
interested  in  a  Mr.  Burbank,  who  is  sell¬ 
ing  steam  tractors.  We  were  simply  won¬ 
dering  if  he  really  is  selling  tractors,  or 
if—” 

“You  bet  your  life  he  is!”  boomed  Mr. 
Brown’s  hollow  bass  voice.  “Who  sent 
that  darned  pest  up  here?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Mr.  Brown,”  Dorothy 
said  meekly.  “Why?” 

“He  left  here  less’n  ten  minutes  ago, 
after  doggone  near  talkin’  the  arm  off  o’ 
me!” 

VI 

A\TNG  succeeded  in  boring  Mr. 
Brown  to  a  state  bordering  upon  the 
impulse  to  commit  murder — although  his 
intention  had  been  merely  to  carry  the  lie 
to  a  conclusion — Tommy  Bennett  drove  to 
the  Wilkinsville  raUroad  station,  and  slid 
the  best  cigar  he  had  been  able  to  purchase 
at  the  grocery  store  across  the  worn  oak 
ledge  to  the  station  agent.  The  station 


agent  was  a  tow-headed  young  man  with 
freckles  and  a  five-inch  grin. 

“How  are  the  chances  to  send  a  couple 
of  telegrams?”  Tommy  asked  him. 

“Why  not?”  Freckles  retorted  jokingly, 
accepting  the  cigar  and  sliding  it  into  a 
drawer. 

“First,”  Tommy  continued,  “I  want  to 
find  out  where  the  Green  Diamond  is  by 
now.” 

The  station  agent  produced  a  time-table, 
turned  studiously  to  the  third  p)age,  con¬ 
centrated  a  while,  and  announced  that,  if 
on  time,  the  Green  Diamond  would  be 
in  Elkton  in  seventeen  minutes. 

Tommy  thereupon  composed  a  telegram 
to  Gwendol>'n  Playfair,  care  train  con¬ 
ductor,  Green  Diamond  Limited,  west¬ 
bound  Elkton. 

Please  accept  sincerest  apologies.  I  promise 
will  not  annoy  in  any  manner  in  future.  Does 
five  hundred  weekly  interest  you?  Kindly  ad¬ 
vise  return  wire  collect. 

T.  .\.  Bennett. 

.\nd  this  to  his  competent  assistant 
in  New  York,  Bobby  Larke:  • 

May  be  away  longer  than  expected.  Missed 
Playfair.  Tell  Globol  go  easy  with  press  stuff 
until  I  advise. 

Tom. 

When  Tommy  returned  from  the  Quick 
Lunch  Emporium  a  reply  was  on  the  hook 
for  him,  with  an  Elkton  dateline. 

No  such  person  on  this  train. 

Conductor,  Green  Diamond  Limited. 

TT  was  well  past  mid-aftemoon  when 
Tommy  Bennett  returned  to  Green- 
brook.  He  was  so  absorbed  in  thought  that 
he  did  not  even  glance  at  the  house  with 
.the  Japanese  maples  when  he  went  past. 
He  had  definitely  decided  by  this  time 
that  Playfair  must  have  left  the  Green 
Diamond  at  Baker’s  Junction,  that  she 
had  taken  refuge  hereabouts,  and  that 
the  animosity  displayed  first  by  the 
sheriff,  then  by  Andy  Smith,  had  some¬ 
thin  to  do  with  a  coincidence — her 
arrival  and  his.  It  occurred  to  him  at  the 
same  time  that  the  gkl  who  had  mis¬ 
directed  and  later  aided  him  might  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  affair.  But 
whether  she  was  mixed  up  in  it,  or  not, 
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he  wanted  to  see  her  again  anyway  on 
general  principles. 

He  found  .\ndy  Smith  still  at  work  on 
the  Dulcier.  The  crumpled  fender  had 
been  hammered  out  and  given  a  coat  of 
black  enamel.  Andy  Smith  was,  when 
Tommy  entered  the  garage,  engaged  in 
washing  the  front-wheel  bearings  in  a  can 
of  gasoline  and  inspecting  them.  Tommy 
decided  not  to  mention  the  road  to 
Wilkinsville. 

“Have  you  tried  out  the  engine?”  he 
asked. 

The  garage  owner  glanced  up  at  him 
sullenly;  his  attitude  of  the  morning 
apparently  had  not  been  entered  by 
mellowing  influences. 

“Nothin’  wrong  ’bout  the  engine,*  is 
there?”  he  said  testUy.  “Little  tappet 
knock,  ain’t  there?  Might’ve  been  there 
b’fore,  mightn’t  it?  Soon  as  I  get  this 
wheel  back  on,  try  ’er  out.  Why  don’t  you 
come  around  again  in  fifteen  minutes?” 

“I’ll  do  that,”  Tommy  consented,  and 
added  in  his  most  indifferent  manner: 
“Who  was  the  young  woman  who  towed 
me  in  last  night?” 

.\ndy  Smith,  with  his  hands  submerged 
in  the  gasoline,  looked  up  with  eyes 
blazing. 

“How  do  I  know?”  he  snarled. 

“But  didn’t  she  call  you  by  name?  And 
didn’t  you  call  her  Dorothy?  Great 
Scott,  man,  I  heard  you!” 

“When  I  don’t  know  a  girl’s  name,” 
the  garage  man  explained  in  gentler  tones, 
“I  always  call  her  Dorothy.  It’s  a  habit 
with  me.” 

Tommy  realized  the  futility  of  argu¬ 
ment.  He  went  out  onto  the  street. 
Several  men  who  were  lounging  in  the 
entrance  stopped  talking  when  he  ap¬ 
proached,  and  one  of  them  muttered 
something  under  his  breath.  Tommy  did 
not  hear  the  remark. 

He  went  on  down  the  street,  wondering 
if  his  imagination  was  playing  tricks,  or  if 
the  animosity  of  the  ^leriff  and  the  garage 
man  had  spread  to  every  man  in  town. 

A  large  man  with  a  red  face,  a  pink 
shirt,  and  hair  the  color  of  the  goldenrod, 
called  to  him  briskly  from  the  porch  of  a 
narrow  white  edifice  which  years  ago  bad 
been  a  railroad  passenger  coach.  The 
wheels  had  been  removed,  and  the  car 


mounted  on  a  foundation  of  stone  which 
recently  had  been  whitewashed.  .\  card 
in  the  door  window  identified  the  derelict 
as  the  sheriff’s  office. 

Tommy  lilted  a  hand  cordially. 

“Them  cat’logs  .come  yet,  Burbank?” 
“They  ought  to  be  here.  I’m  going  in 
now  to  find  out.  I’ll  let  you  know.” 
“Business  pretty  good?” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  quite  ready  for  business.” 
“Just  lookin’  the  ground  over,  eh?” 
“That’s  the  idea.” 

AS  Tommy  entered  the  post-office,  idlers 
on  the  steps  took  pains  to  turn  en¬ 
tirely  around  and  stare  at  him.  He  was 
aware  that  they  did  so.  If  it  was  merely 
an  indication  of  curiosity,  he  supposed  that 
the  bandage  about  his  forehead  was 
accountable.  But  the  bandage  about  his 
forehead  was  not  accountable  for  the 
deliberate  push  which  one  rowdy  gave 
him,  or  the  low  chuckle  which  accom¬ 
panied  it. 

The  window  was  on  the  right,  with  tiers 
of  small  glass-paned  boxes  extending  to 
the  opposite  wall.  woman  and  two 
men  were  waiting  in  line.  .\  hand- 
lettered  sign,  “Mail  Distributed,”  was 
suspended  from  a  pin  above  the  window. 

woman  of  indeterminate  age  whose 
knife-like,  gaunt  face  gave  the  impression 
that  life  was,  taken  by  and  large,  a 
grievous  disappointment,  looked  coldly 
and  without  inspiration  at  Tommy  as 
he  took  the  place  of  the  middle-aged 
farmer  at  the  counter. 

Her  hair  was  taffy-colored,  and  her 
mouth  and  eyes  w.ere  the  vortices  of 
whirls  of  fine  wrinkles.  Tommy  said  to 
himself  that  there  ought  to  be  a  corking 
story  in  her  somewhere.'  Disillusionment 
as  meted  out  by  village  existence  stood 
out  all  over  her.  Poor  girl ! 

“.Any  mail  for  L.  A.  Burbank?”  he  said 
distinctly. 

Her  opening  mouth  revealed  jagged, 
un-white  teeth.  “Not  even  a  picture 
postcard!”  she  came  back  at  him  in  a 
surprisingly  tart  and  disagreeable  voice. 

Tommy  examined  her  faded  blue  eyes 
steadily;  the  intense  indignation  of  his 
glance  was  his  only  reproof.  . 

“I  presume  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
look?”  he  said  frigkil 


His  hand  touched  her  elbow  as  he  helped  her  in,  but  did  not  linger. 
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"Gwendolyn"  he  said  quietly,  "tell  me  what  this  means." 

“I  looked  before  you  come  in,”  she  re-  two  men  slowly,  studying  the  drab  cover  the  taffy-haired  postmistress  cut  him  off 
torted,  turning  her  back  rudely  upon  him  of  the  magazine  wdth  an  expression  of  unqualifiedly. 

and  seizing  a  bundle  of  New  York  news-  intense  preoccupation.  Tommy  strode  angrily  out  of  the  build- 

papers  which  had  been  brought  in  from  “Well,  the  mails  are  darned  slow  nowa-  ing,  so  angrily  that  his  fingernails  were 
the  junction  by  the  R.  F.  D.  carrier.  days,”  the  sheriff  was  philosophizing.  biting  into  his  palms,  and  his  face  was 

Angrily  inhibiting  any  number  of  “It  makes  me  so  damn  mad!”  Tommy  gray  and  moist, 

possible  rejoinders.  Tommy  started  for  the  muttered.  At  the  edge  of  the  road,  with  his  thick 

door.  He  accomplished  only  two  of  the  The  girl  did  not  pause  or  look  back  red  fingers  tangled  behind  him.  Sheriff 
twelve  steps  necessary  to  convey  him  to  until  she  had  regained  the  seat  behind  Hopper  was  listening  stolidly  to  the  rapid, 
that  objective,  when  a  familiar  small  the  wheel.  She  then  glanced  through  the  softly  uttered  speech  of  the  stoop- 
black  automobile  stopped  in  front.  wdndow  indifferently,  leisurely  turned  the  shouldered  man  who  had  spoken  to  him 

car  in  a  semicircle,  and  started  off  in  the  in  the  post-office.  Jeff  Glanner’s  melan- 

INTO  the  warm  afternoon  sunlight  a  direction  from  which  she  had  come.  choly  eyes  seemed  to  find  something  to 

slender  girl  with  sun-tanned  arms  and  “I  don’t  s’pose  you  know  if  they  was  interest  them  in  Tommy’s  wrathful  ex¬ 
glossy  dark  hair  descended.  She  wore  a  shipped  first  class  or  parcel  post.”  pression. 

blue  gingham  dress  and  trim  brown  Tommy  sensed  an  accent  of  coarse  “Sheriff.”  Tommy  stepped  up  to  them 

walking  boots.  There  was  grace  and  skepticism  in  the  sheriff’s  drawl.  He  determinedly;  “would  you  mind  telling 
sprightliness  in  every  move  she  made,  wanted  to  punch  the  bungler  in  the  nose,  me  who  that  girl  w'as  who  came  in  and  got 
The  doorway  idlers  awkwardly  but  re-  He  w'anted  to  run  after  the  disappearing  her  mail  while  you  and  I  were  talking?” 
spectfully  made  a  passage  for  her.  girl;  he  even  speculated  wildly  upon  ask-  Both  men  regarded  him  blankly.  Then 

Tommy’s  mature  heart  sank,  bounded,  ing  the  sheriff  who  she  was  and  where  she  the  sheriff  winked  broadly  at  Jeff  Glanner. 

and  danced.  He  felt  panicky.  His  lived.  He  managed  to  suppress  all  of  “He  won’t  sell  her  no  steam  tractors,” 

healthy,  clean-shaved  skin  commenced  to  these  impulses.  he  said  boisterously,  “or  her  granddaddy 

bum.  It  had  been  a  long  time  since  He  believed  that  his  uneasiness  was  neither.  Heh,  Jeff?” 

he  had  been  attacked  by  any  of  these  attracting  attention.  To  affect  composure,  “No,  sir.  You  won’t  sell  old  man 
symptoms.  he  start^  to  reach  in  his  pocket  for  one  Miller  no  tractor,”  affirmed  Jeff  Glanner 

The  girl  did  not  see  him  at  first.  Then  of  his  cigarettes,  remembered  that  his  gloomily, 
she  recognized  him.  Her  eyes  opened  initials  were  printed  on  them,  and  hastily  Tommy  thought  it  best  to  explain, 

widely,  closed  part  way,  and  seemed  to  recalled  that  the  sheriff  had  asked  him  partially. 

glow.  .\nd  she,  too,  appeared  to  be  dis-  a  question.  “She  towed  me  in  last  night,  you  know” 

turbed.  “First  class,”  he  said.  “Probably  come  — he  glanced  smilingly  from  one  to  the 

“Oh,  Mr.  Burbank!”  she  murmured.  tomorrow.  If  they  don’t  I’ll  certainly  other — “I’d  like  to  see  her — to  thank  her.” 
“I  was  awfully  afraid  I  might  miss  send  a  telegram  to  the  sales  manager.”  Jim  Hopper  app)eared  not  to  compre- 

seeing  you,”  Tommy  said  tensely.  “I  The  sheriff  replied  in  a  low  voice.  “I  hend,  but  Tommy  saw  him  look  furtively, 

wanted  to  thank  you  for — last  night,  got  one  prospect  lined  up  already,  pardner.  as  if  for  a  cue,  at  his  unemotional  com- 
I  wasn’t  exactly  myself,  you  see.  I  Soon  as  that  lit’rature  comes,  drop  around  panion. 
wanted — ”  to  my  office,  and — Well!  Well!  Hel-/o, 

“I’m  so  glad  you’re  yourself  again,”  Jeff!” — to  a  cadaverous  man  with  gray  TEFF  GLANNER  seemed  at  once  to  be- 
she  said  sweetly,  and  hastened  past,  beard,  unhappy  eyes,  and  bagg>’  corduroy  J  come  imbued  with  inspiration.  His 
leaving  him  standing  there,  wordless.  pants,  who  was  bearing  dowm  upon  them,  sunburned  forehead  under  an  old  straw 

Tommy  started  to  follow  her  to  the  Tommy  took  advantage  of  the  oppor-  sailor  wrinkled  and  flattened.  His  gray- 
window,  but  a  deep  voice  rooted  him  tunity  to  hasten  to  the  window.  The  bearded  jaws  moved  several  times.  He 
where  he  was.  The  hearty  voice  was  the  postmistress’s  glance  was  even  less  sym-  spat  into  the  road.  There  was  menace  in 

property  of  our  friend.  Sheriff  Hopper.  pathetic  than  before.  the  rough  jocularity  with  which  he  ad- 

“Good  Lord!”  Tommy  said  despairingly  “Would  you  mind  telling  me,”  Tommy  dressed  Tommy, 
to  himself.  implored,  “the  name  of  the  young  lady  “Ya  figurin’  on  drivin’  out  to  the  Miller 

“Thought  I  might  as  well  drop  in  an’  who  left  the  window  a  minute  ago?  She  place?” 
see  if  them  cat’logs  ’a’  come  yet,”  the  had  on  a  blue — ”  “I  might,”  Tommy  conceded, 

sheriff  enlightened  him  leisurely.  “I  ain’t  a  public  information  bureau!”  Jeff  Glanner  waved  his  hand  toward 

“No!  Not  a  sign  of  them!”  Tommy  she  snapped  at  him.  the  four-comers, 

groaned.  Tommy  looked  at  her,  as  if  dazed.  “I  “Take  this  road  here  for — well  ’bout 

“What  a  doggone  shame!”  certainly  can’t  see  that  that  is  an  out  of  ten  miles.  Mebbe  a  little  more;  mebbe 

Tommy  looked  frantically  behind  him.  the  way  question  to  ask,”  he  said  stiffly,  a  little  less.  That  fetches  you  to  a  fork. 

The  girl  secured  several  letters  and  an  “Certainly  a  person’s  name — ”  It  ain’t  posted.  Ya  go  left  and  drive  on 

unwrapped  farm  journal  and  passed  the  “ — Or  a  matrimonial  bureau,  either!”  a  clay  road ’bout  a  mile,  mile ’n’ a  quarter. 


'Young  woman,"  he  said  sternly,  "you  went  out  tidin’  with  that  sneak. 


That  fetches  you  to  a  brick  house.  Big 
brick  house,  with  a  big  brick  barn.  That’s 
best  way,  ain’t  it,  Jim?” 

“Uh-huh;  good’s  any,”  the  sheriff 
agreed,  neglecting  to  meet  Tommy’s 
glance.  “Big  brick  house.  Big  brick 
bam.” 

“Big  brick  silo,  too,  ain’t  they,  Jim?” 

“Yeah — big  silo.” 

“Ya  can’t  miss  it,”  Jeff  Glanner  assured 
him. 

“See  you  later,”  said  Tommy,  and  left 
them. 

He  was  sure  that  the  sheriff  and  the 
pessimistic  scarecrow  with  the  sunken 
eyes  and  the  disffguring  black  mole  were 
staring  at  the  back  of  his  neck.  He 
believed,  also,  that  they  were  only  wait¬ 
ing  for  him  to  pass  out  of  earshot  before 
they  burst  into  laughter. 

He  was  relieved  and  surprised  when  he 
saw  the  big  roadster  standing  out  in 
front  of  the  garage.  Except  for  scratches 
and  shallow  dents  about  the  hood,  and 
a  freshly  enameled  lumpiness  extending 
to  all  but  the  lower  inside  section  of  the 
remolded  fender,  the  Didder  was  evidently 
as  serviceable  as  formerly. 

The  motor  was  whirring  smoothly. 
Andy  Smith’s  rumpled  dark  hair  and 
sparkling  eyes  rose  up  from  the  engine. 
He  clos^  the  hood  and  clamped  it  down. 
He  was  almost  grinning.  Their  former 
differences  were  mutually  set  aside  for  the 
moment. 

“Well!  How  does  she  sound?”  Andy 
asked  proudly. 

“You  sure  are  some  mechanic!” 
Tommy  told  him  enthusiastically.  “Ready 
for  me  to  give  her  a  try-out?” 

“She  ain’t  goin’  to  give  you  a  speck  o’ 
trouble!” 

“Show  me  a  good  stretch!  Going  to 
open  her  up  a  bit.  That’ll  tell.”  He 
hesitated  and  glanced  in  the  direction 
which  Jeff  Glanner  had  indicated.  “Where 
does  this  road  go?  Leads  to  a-  fork, 
doesn’t  it?” 

“Shucks,  no.  Goes  to  old  Tilliughast’s 
flour  mill.  Ain’t  but  two  miles  long,  an’ 
sand  most  of  that.” 

Tommy  crawled  behind  the  wheel. 
The  loungers  stepped  bade  and  stared  at 
him  with  expressions  imanimously  blank. 


“I’ll  try  the  Wilkinsville  road.”  Tommy 
opened  the  cut-out.  “Seemed  pretty  fair 
this  morning.  See — you — ”  The  rest  was 
lost  in  the  roar. 

“It’s  an  elegant  automobUe,”  Jeff 
Glanner  remarked  as  the  glistening  brown 
roadster  flowed  past.  “An’  it  ain’t 
cornin’  back,  if  you  want  to  know  my 
opinion.” 

“Bosh,”  said  Sheriff  Hopper,  unfurling 
the  copy  of  a  New  York  morning  news¬ 
paper  which  had  just  come  to  his  hand. 

VII 

OW  Dorothy  Miller  was  reasonably 
certain  that  the  bothersome  driver 
of  the  Dulcier — 66,  who  purported  to  be 
opening  this  territory  for  a  new  make  of 
steam  tractor — and  who  she  was  quite 
sure  was  in  reality  doing  nothing  of  the 
sort — would  at  least  make  the  effort  to 
follow  her. 

She  knew  that  he  had  something  on  his 
mind,  and  that  sooner  or  later  he  would 
come  out  with  it;  and  whUe  she  detested 
him  for  acting  a  lie  and  for  showing  so 
plainly  that  he  admired  her,  she  believed 
that  she  had  some  things  aside  from  the 
main  issue  to  say  to  him  herself. 

Down  the  slope,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  house,  although  hidden  from 
it  by  intervening  trees,  she  sat  in  the 
Flinnet  and  waited  with  the  motor  shut 
off.  The  buzzing  of  the  telephone  line 
and  the  chirping  of  a  nomadic  cricket 
were  the  only  diversions.  .An  odor  of 
wild  peppermint  drifted  casually  to  her 
upon  the  vagrant  late-aftemoon  breeze, 
and  was  gone  again. 

She  was  looking  down  the  road  toward 
Greenbrook  expecting  to  see  the  hideous 
blue  Gorgon  of  Andy  Smith,  and  she 
frowned  slightly  as  the  rhythmic  blast  of 
the  powerful  unseen  car  rolled  to  her 
across  the  fields. 

He  was  coming  fast— like  a  gale.  Re¬ 
flected  sunlight  on  a  windshield  abruptly 
dazzled  her  eyes.  The  enormous  black 
radiator,  the  low  khaki  top,  the  veering 
wheels,  seemed  to  be  hurled  at  her.  She 
did  not  realize  that  her  heart  was  starting 
to  pound. 

Dusty  confusion.  Whistling  tires.  A 
flood  of  heat.  Out  of  the  blur  the  metro¬ 


nomic  chump!  chump!  chump!  of  the  ex¬ 
plosions  stood  forth. 

He  was  leaning  out  of  the  car  within 
two  feet  of  her,  with  a  smile  at  his  even 
lips  and  tenderness  in  his  pleasant  blue 
eyes. 

“Is  anything  the  matter.  Miss  Miller?” 
he  said. 

“Y-you’re  not  in  s-such  a  hurry  as  you 
were  1-last  n-night!”  she  accused  him. 

Tommy  went  about  informing  her  with 
his  eyes  how  very  considerate  and  thought¬ 
ful  he  was  anxious  to  be  right  now. 

“No,”  she  said,  having  collected  herself. 
“I  stopped  and  waited  for  you.  I  think 
you  and  I  better  have  a  little  talk.” 

“Bully!  I  do  too!  Why  not  in  here, 
where  it’s  comfortable?” 

The  girl  seemed  doubtful.  That  is  to 
say,  tiny  ridges  appeared  in  the  area  be¬ 
tween  her  great  dark  eyes,  and  she  caught 
in  her  lower  lip  between  glowing  snow\- 
teeth. 

“I  don’t  believe  I’d  dare,  really,”  she 
murmured,  waiting  for  him  to  insist. 

“.Aw,  just  a  little  ride!” 

“I  really  oughtn’t.  I’m  supposed  to  go 
home  with  the  mail  and — finish  getting 
supper  ready.” 

Tommy  sprang  out  and  opened  the  door. 
He  looked  up  at  her  so  pleadingly  that  she 
laughed. 

“Well — we  mustn’t  be  gone  long.” 

“Righto!  Low  bridge!  Watch  out  for 
your  head!”  -And  opened  the  door  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Dulcier. 

HIS  hand  touched  her  elbow  as  he  helped 
her  in,  but  did  not  linger.  This 
rather  surpri^  her.  She  was  accustomed 
to  having  men’s  hands  linger  on  her  arm 
when  they  helped  her  in,  and  she  had 
grown  to  ignore  it.  Still — 

He  slammed  the  door.  ' 

While  he  went  around  to  the  other  side 
she  tested  the  depth  of  the  leather  seat 
and  looked  at  the  complicated  system  of 
dials,  finely  machined  and  nickeled  handles, 
knobs  and  buttons,  and  wondered  how 
it  would  seem  to  handle  a  Dulcier — 66. 

She  admired  the  confidence  and  ease 
with  which  he  started  the  great  mass  to 
rolling. 

“Our  h<Hise  is  up  the  read  on  the  left, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,”  she  told  him 
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The  line  swung  aside,  broke  in  the  middle.  The  road  was  clear. 

as  he  shifted  gears.  “Would  you  mind  guillotine.  The  only  person  who  hasn’t  what  anybody  in  this  whole  county 
driving  by  pretty  fast?  Taking  a  ride  looked  daggers  at  me  is  Hopper,  and  he  thinks — but  you!  And — I — don’t  intend — 
with  you  is  the  eighth  deadly  sin,  you  hasn’t  enough  sense  to  capture  a  train  to — leave  —  until  —  you — come — with  — 
know.”  I  robber  with  the  loot  in  his  hands!”  —me!” 

She  seemed  to  be  thrown  against  the  “It  seems  to  me  you’re  awfully  bitter,”  The  girl  was  unmoved.  “Please  don’t 
back  of  the  seat — “a  mile  a  minute  in  Dorothy  murmured,  glancing  away  from  be  theatrical,”  she  said  with  no  small 

half  a  minute,”  w’as  what  the  most  him  uneasily.  measure  of  disapproval, 

familiar  Dulcier  advertisement  said.  “You  bet  I’m  bitter!”  Tommy  agreed.  Then  she  saw  that  his  hands  were 

Trees,  weeds,  and  fence  posts  sailed  “I  came  to  this  town  on  perfectly  trembling  on  the  wheel,  that  the  look  he 
past  in  a  rich  green  blur.  Dorothy  was  legitimate  business!”  gave  her  was  one  of  pain;  and  she  saw- 

surprised  to  hear  no  complaint  on  the  “Selling  tractors?”  she  said  mockingly,  that  his  lips,  also,  were  trembling, 

part  of  the  engine — only  that  lusty  roar  “Why  should  they  talk  of  tarring-and-  “Dear  girl,  I  hate  affectation  as  much 
somewhere  underneath.  She  did  not  feathering  me?  Why  does  everybody  as  you  do,”  Tommy  managed  to  get  out 
recognize  the  Japanese  maples  until  she  send  me  off  down  the  wrong  road  when  I  in  a  queer,  uncertain  voice.  “But  maybe 
glanced  rearward.  The  white  house  ask  directions?  Why  did  you  send  me  you  don’t  realize  w-hat  a  blow  this  is  to 
quickly  dwindled  into  a  miniature.  down  that  oiled  road  when  I  asked  you  a  man’s  pride,  when  he  has  tried  to  live 

the  way  to  Baker’s  Junction?”  squarely  and  decently.”  He  added  with 

Tommy  slowed  down  to  a  sane  and  “I  was  angr\'.  You  were  rude.”  finality:  “I  am  going  to  be  stubborn  as 

comfortable  forty.  “Is  that  the  only  reason?”  a  mule.  I  am  not  going  away  without 

“Oh!”  the  girl  cri^;  “I  should  think  ^  “Perhaps  not”-^efiantlj'.  you.  Not  by  a  jugful!  Why,  I’ve  been 

you’d  want  to  go  on  and  on — with  such  “Then  won’t  you  tell  me  why  I’m  in  looking  for  you  all  of  my  life!” 

a  heavenly  car!”  bad?”  he  begged.  “I  know  it  has  some-  Until  the  last  sentence,  the  girl  seemed 

“Like  it?” — tensely.  thing  to  do  with  Gwendolyn  Playfair,  almost  convinced  of  his  sincerity. 

“It’s  wonderful!  We  seem  to  be  float-  What  have  I  done?”  “Do  you  know  what  that  reminds  me 

ing.  .\nd  such  oceans  of  leg-room.”  She  “I’d  rather  you’d  turn  around,”  she  of?  It  reminds  me  of  a  line  in  one  of  your 
gave  him  a  sidelong  glance.  “It  must  be  said  coldly,  “and  drive  me  home.  You  novels.  Mr.  Bennett,  I  can’t  say  I’m  at 
wonderful  to  be  a  traveling  salesman.”  may  be  able  to  bluff  Jim  Hopper,  but  you  all  flattered.  Don’t  tell  me  now  that  you 
“I  suppose  it  must  be,”  Tommy  agreed,  are  not  going  to  bluff  me,  Mr.  Bennett!”  don’t  say  these  things  whenever  a  girl 

She  leaned  forward,  to  see  his  ex-  “My  dear  girl,”  Tommy  exclaimed  in  happens  to  strike  your  fancyl” 

pression.  “Why?”  she  took  him  up  exasperation;  “will  you  be  good  enough  “I  don’t!”  Tommy  denied  in  a  voice 
sharply.  “Aren’t  you?”  to  explain  what  you  mean?”  of  agony. 

Tommy  shut  off  the  gas  until  they  were  “And  if  I  were  you,”  she  added  calmly,  “Or  that  you  really  are  a  good  man?” — 
only  rolling.  His  expression  was  serious,  “I’d  leave  town  as  soon  as  possible.  Other-  incredulously. 

almost  stem.  wdse,  you’re  apt  to  be  hurt !”  “If  you  thought  so,”  Tommy  said 

“I  am  not,”  he  said  distinctly.  “I’ve  “Why?  By  whom?”  promptly,  “would  it  make  any  difference?” 

told  a  pack  of  foolish  little  lies  to  every  “Some  of  the  men  in  Greenbrook — the  “Is  this  a  trap?” 

one  who  has  asked  me  questions  so  far;  and  vigilantes,  who  were  organized  during  the  Tommy  replied:  “Aren’t  you  willing  to 
I  don’t  intend  telling  lies  to  you,  now  or  war.”  at  least  give  me  the  chance  to  prove  that 

in  the  future.  My  name  is  not  Burbank.  “Do  they  think  I’m  a  spy?”  he  gasped.  I’m  not  as  bad  as  you  seem  to  think  I  am?” 

This  morning  I  heard  the  sheriff  telling  “No,  but  they  think  you  are  something  “It  can’t  be  done.  There’s  too  much 

Smith  that  if  he  laid  hands  on  me  he’d  just  about  as  bad.  Simple  farmers,  you  evidence  against  you!” 
have  me  tarred  and  feathered.  Do  you  know,  haven’t  much  patience  with  men  _ 

blame  me  for  changing  my  name?”  with  bad  reputations  from  the  cities.”  '^OMMY  groaned.  He  had  thought,  at 

“Are  you — Thomas  Allan  Bennett?”  Tommy  fell  back  into  his  comer,  and  A  first,  that  she  was  joking.  He  was 
Dorothy  replied  in  a  low  voice.  laughed  rather  wildly.  rather  dazed  now.  He  had  never  been 

“I  am!”  Tommy  said  emphatically.  “.\m  I — that  bad?”  talked  to  in  this  fashion  before,  largely  be- 

“What  have  I  done?”  “Everybody  seems  to  think  so,”  she  cause  it  had  never  been  necessary. 

“Why — why — ”  she  stammered.  answered.  “You  probably  call  Andy  Smith  a  hick 

“Why  does  .\ndy  Smith  act  as  if  I’d  “Irony!  What  irony!”  Tommy  mut-  or  a  rube,”  the  level,  merciless  voice  went 

robbed  hb  grandmother?  Why  did  that  tered,  as  if  to  himself.  “It’s  pretty  on;  “but  he  described  you - ‘smooth 

yellow-haired  hag  in  the  post-office  take  hard  to  know  what  to  say — now.”  Hb  and  slick.’  ” 

my  head  off  when  I  asked  her  where  you  mouth  closed  grimly.  There  was  some-  “You’re  all  mbtaken,”  Tommy  told 
lived?  And  that  old  monster  with  the  thing  harsh  and  terrifying  in  hb  voice  her  hopelessly.  “There’s  no  use  our 
gray  beard— Jeff  Glanner?  Every  time  when  he  went  on.  “I  don’t  care  a  snap  quarreling.  I  love  you;  and  if  you  won’t 
he  looks  at  me  he  makes  me  think  of  the  what  your  vigilantes  think!  I  don’t  care  {Continued  on  page  102) 
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Tbe  Last  of  tne  Oldmasters 


By  Dana  Burnet 


JOHN  GARDI- 
NER  OLD- 
MASTER, 
gentleman,  had 
two  fundamen¬ 
tal  belrefs.  One 
was  that  Yankee  com¬ 
mercialism  had  ruined 
the  South;  the  other 
that  his  ancestors  look¬ 
ed  down  upon  him 
watchfully  and  unre¬ 
mittingly  from  the 
skies. 

Mr.  Oldmaster  was 
the  sole  surviving 
member  of  a  once 
proud  and  prosper¬ 
ous  Florida  family. 

Hence  he  was  ,  well 
supplied  with  ances¬ 
tors.  The  latter,  of 
course,  were  dead ;  but 
they  were  all  the  more 
precious  for  that  rea¬ 
son.  Mr.  Oldmaster 
loved  his  ancestors  as 
much  as  he  despised 
the  Yankees,  ai^  in 
all  things  sought  to 
be  governed  by  the 
imaginary  wishes  of 
his  celestial  guardians. 

What  more  natural, 
therefore,  than  that 
Mr.  Oldmaster  should 
obey  without  question 
a  command  so  direct, 
so  authentic  as  that 
which  motivates  our 
story?  ' 

It  was  late  after¬ 
noon  of  a  day  in 
March.  Mr.  Old¬ 
master,  tall  and  slen¬ 
der,  with  a  pale, 
handsome,  aristo¬ 
cratic  face,  stood  be¬ 
fore  the  pine-log  fife 
of  his  ancestral  liv¬ 
ing-room  and  ad-  "They  filled  their 
dressed  with  a  serious¬ 
ness  approaching  so¬ 
lemnity  the  little  man  seated  opposite  him. 

“Sir,”  said  Mr.  Oldmaster,  in  a  voice 
that  fell  harmoniously  upon  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  that  dim,  decaying  room,  “I  have 
made  up  my  mind  upon  the  point.  I  am 
goii^  to  die,  sir — ^and  I’ll  hear  nothing 
against  it  from  you,  Mose  Pultney!”  . 
Mr.  Pultney,  the  little  man,  raised  his 


“Last  night — in  a 
dream — in  this  very 
room!”  Mr.  Pultney 
stirred  uneasily;  Mr. 
Oldmaster  continued: 
“I  dreamed  that  I 
was  standing  here  by 
the  fire — ^just  as  I  am 
standing  now — when 
suddenly  the  door 
opened  and  they 
walked  in,  arm  in  arm, 
the  Colonel  and  the 
Judge,  and  I  saw  them 
as  plainly  as  1  see  you, 
Mose  Pultney!” 

“Go  on,”  said  Mr. 
Pultney. 

“They  walked  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  side¬ 
board  yonder.  They 
took  glasses.  They 
filled  them  from  our 
old  family  punch- 
.  bowl.  I  remember 
the  drops  of  liquor 
falling  like  rubies 
from  the  silver  ladle — ” 
“Glory  Hallelujah!” 
exclaim^  Mr.  Pult¬ 
ney  softly.  “The 
Hereafter  ain’t  gone 
dry  yet!” 

“They  filled  their 
glasses,  held  them  up 
to  the  light  and  looked 
at  me.  ‘To  the  last  of 
the  Oldmasters!’  they 
said,  both  together. 
Then  they  bowed  to 
me;  .  .  .  and  drank; 
. . .  and  disappeared. .  ” 
“Is  that  all  they 
said?” 

“All!  Isn’t  that 
enough?  Don’t  you 
think  I '  know  what 
they  meant?  They 
meant  it  for  a  warn¬ 
ing,  sir!  They  meant 

They  filled  their  glasses,  held  them  up  to  the  light  and  looked  at  me.  ‘To  the  last  of  it  for  a  summons." 

the  CHdmasters!’  they  said,  both  of  them."  “Why  should  they 

want  to  summons 

“I  am  sure,”  he  answered,  “because  I  you?”  demanded  Mr.  Pultney  in  a  tone  of 
have  seen  the  ghosts  of  my  grandfathers!”  mingled  awe  and  curiosity.  “Why?” 


“Lordy!”  ejaculated  the  little  man. 
“Both  of  them?” 

“Both  of  them!”  said  Mr.  Oldmaster. 


-  “Because  they  know  that  the  world  at 
present  is  no  fit  place  for  a  gentleman  to 
live  in!”  responded  Mr.  Oldmaster.  He 


Mr.  Pultney  sank  back  in  his  chair  and  drew  himself  up  with  a  pride  that  invested 
fixed  his  small  round  blue  eyes  upon  his  him  with  a  certain  melancholy  grandeur. 


Mr.  Pultney,  the  little  man,  raised  his  friend  and  employer.  A  quaint  character  He  made  a  gesture  that  was  noble.  “They 
eyebrows,  ^read  out  his  hands,  looked  up  was  Mose.  He  had  a  high  forehead  and  a  are  right,”  he  said,  “those  dead  grand- 
at  Mr.  CKdmaster  and  shifted  the  quid  of  bright  pink  pate  from  which  extended  fathers  of  mine!  Ever  since  the  Surrender 
tobacco  in  his  mouth  rapidly  from  one  irresponsible  tufts  of  gray  hair.  He  wore  a  the  country  has  been  going  to  the  dogs, 
chwk  to  the  other.  •  pair  of  steel  spectacles  permanently  pushed  The  South  has  become  a  mere  province 

“I  ain’t  goin’  to  argue  with  you,  John  up  above  his  brows.  His  figure  was  stout  of  Yankee  progressiveness — ^Yankee  im- 
Gardiner,”  he  said  gently.  “I  ain’t  goin’ to  and  rotund,  and  his  clothes- were  unbe-  perialism  I  cMl  it,  sir!  We  have  suffered  a 
argue  with  you — rtonel  But  what  I’d  like  lievably  wrinkled ;  they  resembled  nothing  second  invasion  more  complete  than  the 
to  know  is  how-come  you’re  so  sure  you’re  so  much  as  the  bark  of  a  tree.  »  .  first.  We  iave  been  overrun  by  an  army 


to  know  is  how-come  you’re  so  sure  you’re 
goin’  to  die?  That’s  what  I’d  like  to 
know!” 

Mr.  Oldmaster  lifted  a  delicate  hand. 


so  much  as  the  bark  of  a  tree.  >  .  first.  We  Jrave  been  overrun  by  an  army 

“John  Gardiner,”  he  said,  “this  yerc  of  dollars!  We  have  been  conquered  by 
matter  is  gettin’  serious..  When  did  you  Capital!  Our  natural  resources  have  been 
see  those  ^’nts,  and  where?"  exploited,  our  civilization  destroyed,  our 
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time-honored  manners  corrupted!” 

He  strode  suddenly  to  a  window,  and 
W'ith  his  back  to  Mr.  Pultney  stood  gazing 
out  over  the  broad  sweep  of  the  St.  John’s, 
upon  whose  placid  bosom  sparkled  occa¬ 
sional  jewels  of  winter  sunlight.  In  the 
distance,  where  the  stream  crooked  a 
great  elbow,  lay  piled  a  white  heap  of 
office  buildings  crowned  with  smoke. 

“Look,  sir,  if  you  will,  at  that  City 
towering  yonder!  Observed  from  here,  it 
seems  almost  beautiful!  At  least,  it  has 
dignity.  But  when  you  go  into  it,  what 
do  you  find?  You  find  a  hornet’s  nest 
of  greed;  a  bee-hive  of  Business — nothing 
but  B  usiness !  Every  one  of  t  hose  buildings 
is  divided  into  little  cells  with  glass  doors, 
and  behind  those  glass  doors  are  thousands 
of  little  brains  plotting  to  get  money  out  of 
Florida !  Florida  is  an  orange  to  be  sucked, 
a  pine  tree  to  be  tapped,  a  paradise  to  be 
commercialized!  It  is  no  longer  a  land 
of  freedom,  culture  and  chivalry’!  No,  sir, 
a  gentleman  cannot  live  in  such  a  world! 
My  grandfathers  are  right!” 

Mr.  Pultney  nodded  his  head  several 
times;  then  shook  it  mournfully  from  side 
to  side.  Finally  he  said;  “But  you’re  a 
young  man,  John  Gardiner!  You’re  under 
forty,  and  you’ve  got  your  health—” 

“My  health  is  not  what  you  think  it  is, 
sir!  For  some  time  past  I’ve  been  having 
symptoms  .  .  .  pains  ...  in  the  region 
of  my  heart.  I’ve  paid  no  attention  to 
them  heretofore,  but.  now  I  understand. 
...  I  understand!  I  am  going  to  die 
of  heart  failure,  sir — and  I’ll  hear  nothing 
against  it  from  you,  Mose  Pultney!” 

Mr.  Pultney  sighed  heavily  and  rubbed 
his  pink  pate  with  a  vigorous  hand. 

“Have  you — hmm! — set  the  date?” 

“No!”  replied  Mr.  Oldmaster  calmly, 
“I  shall  let  Dr.  Dupree  attend  to  that.  I 
have  already  sent  for  him.  There  is  one 
thing,  however,  upon  which  I  am  deter¬ 
mine.  I  have  decided  to  write  before  I  die 
a  History  of  the  Oldmaster  family,  which, 
after  my  decease,  you  will  publish  serially 
in  the  Enterprise  and  Political  Intelli¬ 
gencer.  It  is  to  be  a  tribute  from  the  ex¬ 
piring  present  to  the  glorious  and  inex¬ 
tinguishable  past.  It  will  constitute  my 
only  monument.  I  shall  depend  upon 
you,  Mose  Pultney,  to  carry  out  my 
wishes  in  this  respect.” 

The  little  man  got  up  from  his  chair  and 
grasped  the  other’s  hand.  “I’ll  do 
whatever  you  say,  John  Gardiner,  I’ll 
do  w’hatever  you  say.  I  ain’t  goin’  to  argue 
with  you — nonel  But  I  declare  I  can’t  see 
the  reason — ” 

“I  have  told  you  the  reason,  sir!  Let 
us  consider  the  matter  settled.  For  my¬ 
self,  I  have  neither  fears  nor  regrets.  I 
have  tried  to  maintain  myself  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  an  age  that  laughs  at  the  word! 
Rather  than  indulge  further  in  this  orgy 
of  commercialism  I  prefer  to  join  my 
ancestors  in  the  quiet  of  the  tomb!  My 
resolve  is  taken.  1  shall  write  the  History 
of  my  House,  and  die!” 

Mr.  Pultney  was  speechless.  He  seized 
Mr.  Oldmaster’s  hand  a  second  time, 
pumped  it  up  and  down,  nodded  his  head, 
worked  his  eyebrows  and  otherwise  gave 
expression  to  the  various  emotions  within 
him.  A  few  moments  later  he  departed  to 
catch  a  trolley  back  to  tow’n,  and  Mr. 
Oldmaster  was  left  alone  in  the  cavernous, 
dingy  living-room  with  his  thoughts  for 
company. 


It  was  a  chill  evening.  A  blustering 
north  w-ind  (unpleasant,  like  all  things 
northern)  rattled  the  shutters.  Mr.  Old¬ 
master  shuddered,  and  drawing  up  a  chair 
— a  hand-carved  mahogany  chair  uphol¬ 
stered  in  a  faded  brocade — seated  himself 
by  the  fire.  His  only  servant,  Richard,  a 
small,  wizened  negro  of  fabulous  age, 
came  in  and  threw  fresh  wood  upon  the 
blaze.  Mr.  Oldmaster  did  not  stir.  He 
had  already  begun  to  plan  the  opening 
chapters  of  his  History. 

John  Gardiner  Oldmaster,  as  has  been 
said,  was  the  last  of  his  line.  He  had  been 
a  dignified  failure  at  every  task  to  which  he 
had  turned  his  hand.  His  whole  exist¬ 
ence  showed  it.  He  lived  in  an  ancient, 
rotting,  sad,  enormous  house  upon  the 
shore  of  the  St.  John’s  river;  a  house  that 
had  passed  long  since  beyond  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  paint  or  the  hope  of  repair,  whose 
tall  pillars  leaned  wearily  upon  their  bases, 
like  sentries  worn  with  marching  and  with 
battle.  The  house  had  been  once  the 
stately  mansion  of  his  maternal  gravd- 
father.  Colonel  Philip  Gardiner,  who, 
with  his  paternal  grandfather,  had  been 
distinguished  figures  of  the  Florida  of  the 
’.M)’s. 

Both  the  Gardiners  and  the  Oldmasters 
had  lost  their  fortunes  in  the  Civil 
War.  But  from  the  wreck  of  the  former — 
the  famous  Gardiner  estate — there  had  re¬ 
mained  the  old  house  and  a  few  acres  of 
land  along  the  water-front.  These  acres 
had  descended  upon  John  Gardiner  Old¬ 
master — a  fact  which  led  him  in  a  certain 
sense  to  regard  himself  as  a  gentleman 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business.  He 
had  gone  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  erect  a  cheap 
cottage,  or  bungalow,  upon  the  lot  adjoin¬ 
ing  his  own,  vaguely  intending  to  rent  it 
to  wealthy  tourists.  But  wealthy  tourists, 
it  appeared,  preferred  the  large  glittering 
hotels  of  the  East  Coast,  so  that  he  had 
not  made  a  success  of  being  in  the  real 
estate  business.  .  .  . 

In  another  sense  he  regarded  himself  as  a 
gentleman  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
journalism.  From  his  father’s  estate  he 
had  inherited  a  small  and  practically  mori¬ 
bund  weekly  journal  entitled  the  Florida 
Enterprise  and  Political  Intelligencer.  This 
paper  ‘maintained  a  modest  circulation 
wholly  through  sentiment  and  was  sub¬ 
scribe  to  by  various  families  of  the  city 
simply  because  their  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  had  subscribed  to  it.  The  parlors 
of  the  old  aristocracy  would  as  soon  have 
been  without  the  “Last  Meeting  of  Lee 
and  Jackson”  as  without  a  copy  of  the 
Enterprise  and  Political  Intelligencer. 

The  Enterprise  carried  upon  its  digni¬ 
fied  front  page  a  standing  advertisement  of 
Mr.  Oldmaster’s  real  estate  offerings.  The 
advertisement  read  as  follows:  *'John 
Gardiner  Oldmaster,  Esq.,  announces  that  he 
has  to  let  a  modern  Bungalow  situated  upon 
the  former  Gardiner  estate  (not  unknown  to 
local  history  before  The  Surrender),  and 
will  let  the  same  to  suitable  persons  of  high 
probity,  character  and  social  standing. 
Strict  references  will  be  required." 

The  editor  of  the  Enterprise  was  Mose 
Pultney,  who  contrived  by  unknown  arts 
to  extract  from  it  his  own  meagre  salary, 
and  enough  cash  besides  to  keep  John 
Gardiner  from  actual  starvation.  The 
origin  of  Mr.  Pultney’s  connection  with 
the  paper  was  immemorial;  was  hardly 
known,  indeed,  to  John  Gardiner  himself. 


No  one  in  northern  Florida  could  remember 
when  Mose  Pultney  had  not  been  editor 
of  the  Enterprise. 

Mr.  Oldmaster  was  still  sitting  before 
the  fire,  his  thoughts  upon  such  profound 
matters  as  Death  and  his  History,  when 
Richard,  the  negro,  shuffled  in  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  Dr.  Dupree  had  arrived. 

Dr.  Dupree  was  ushered  in  straightway. 
He  was  a  man  of  seventy  or  thereabouts, 
w’ith  white  hair  and  long  drooping  white 
w  hiskers.  He  walked  with  a  stoop,  and  con¬ 
tinuously  uttered  little  groans,  as  though 
in  comment  upon  the  whole  sum  of  human 
misery.  His  philosophy  as  a  physician 
consisted  of  permitting  his  patients  to  have 
whatever  illnesses  they  preferred.  In 
consequence,  he  was  noted  for  his  w’isdom. 

“/^OOD  evenin’.  John  Gardiner,”  said 
Dr.  Dupree,  sitting  down  in  a  chair 
opposite  Mr.  Oldmaster.  “Good  evenin’, 
sir!  You — ah! — you  sent  for  me?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Oldmaster.  “I  sent 
for  you.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  to  do 
for  my  heart  trouble.  Dr.  Dupree!” 

“.\h!”  exclaimed  the  Doctor  in  some 
bewilderment.  “.\hl  Your  heart  trouble! 
And  how  long  have  you  had  your  heart 
trouble,  sir?” 

“For  years,  probably,  though  I’ve 
noticed  the  symptoms  only  lately.  Pains 
and  twinges,  sir!” 

The  Doctor  groaned  assent .  ‘  ‘  Pains  and 
twinges!  Of  course!  To  be  sure!  Perhaps 
I  had  better  make  an  examination.” 

“An  examination!  Don’t  you  take  my 
word  for  it?” 

“Ah,  of  course — to  be  sure!  The  word 
of  an  Oldmaster  .  .  .  But.  damn  me,  sir, 
you’re  not  ill — ” 

“I  tell  you  I  am  ill,  sir!  I’m  going  to 
die,  sir.  And  I’ll  hear  nothing  against 
it  from  you  or  from  any  one  else,  sir!” 

The  Doctor  uttered  a  prodigious  groan. 
“An  Oldmaster  to  his  bootheels!  An 
Oldmaster  if  there  ever  was  one!  What  a 
race!  What  a  wilful  headstrong  race — ” 

“Nothing  of  the  kind,  sir!  My  own  will 
is  subordinated — entirely  subordinated.  I 
have  received  notice  from  the  Beyond!” 
And  Mr.  Oldmaster  recounted  the  story 
of  his  dream,  which  Dr.  Dupree  heard 
with  a  series  of  gasps,  groans  and  ejacula¬ 
tions.  “What  I  want  of  you,"  said  Mr. 
Oldmaster  in  conclusion,  “is  to  prescribe 
a  treatment  for  a  man  with  heart  trouble 
who  doesn’t  want  to  die  immediately.  The 
fact  is.  sir,  I  have  an  important  work  to 
accomplish.” 

The  Doctor  sighed,  and  surrendered  to 
the  importunity  of  his  patient.  One  could 
do  nothing  with  such  a  firm-minded  race. 

.  If  an  Oldmaster  were  determined  to  die, 
he  would  die  in  spite  of  all  the  physicians 
in  the  world. 

“How  long  will  it  take  you  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  work?” 

“From  six  months  to  a  year.” 

“In  that  case,”  said  the  Doctor,  pur¬ 
sing  his  lips  and  looking  wise,  “you  will 
have  to  be  careful.  You  will  have  to 
very  careful,  indeed,  John  Gardiner.  No 
exercise,  sir!  No  running  up  and  down 
stairs!” 

“I  never  run,  sir!” 

.“No  walking,  then;  that  is,  no  more 
than  is  strictly  necessary.  Eat  sparingly, 
drink  no  tea  or  coffee,  rest  frequently  and 
sit  a  great  deal,  John  Gardiner,  sit  a  great 
deal!” 

“I  shall  sit,  sir!” 
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“Above  all,  John  Gardiner,  avoid  ex¬ 
citement!  Avoid  excitement  of  all  kinds!” 

Mr.  Oldmaster  smiled  grimly.  “I’m 
perfectly  safe  on  that  score!”  said  he. 

Dr.  Dupree  rose,  took  his  hat  and  stood 
pulling  his  mustaches  preparatory  to  de¬ 
parture. 

“I  think — ah! — that  I  may  give  you  a 
year — ah!  Yes,  I  may  give  you  a  year! 
But  you  must  follow  my  directions,  sir! 
Dumii  aie,  John  ,  Gardiner,  you  must 
obey  your  physician.  Avoid  excitement, 
you  understand, — and— no,  no,  don’t  get 
up!  I  forbid  you  to  get  up!  Health  be¬ 
fore  manners,  sir,  health  before  manners!” 

Mr.  Oldmaster,  who  had  started  to  his 
feet,  sank  back  dutifully  into  his  chair. 
His  left  hand  went  to  his  heart. 

“You  are  right,  sir,”  he  said,  “I  must 
consider  my  health  before  everything.” 

Mr.  OLDMASTER’S  career  as  an 
invalid  dated  from  that  moment. 
He  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  work 
and  his  heart-trouble.  He  sat  in  an  arm¬ 
chair  with  a  little  table  before  him,  com¬ 
posing  his  history  and  resting;  resting 
and  composing  his  history.  Richard 
brought  him  his  meals.  Dr.  Dupree  came 
regularly  to  groan  over  him.  He  walked 
perhaps  more  than  was  strictly  necessary, 
but  only  as  a  man  under  sentence  of  death 
would  walk,  leaning  upon  a  stout  stick 
and  holding  his  left  hand  continually 
pressed  to  his  heart — in  the  region  of 
which  he  now  felt  numerous  and  severe 
pains. 

He  had  been  an  invalid  for  about  a 
month  when  Mose  Pultney  came  bearing 
extraordinary  news. 

“I  don’t  want  to  startle  you,  John 
Gardiner,”  said  the  little  editor,  blinking 
his  round  blue  eyes.  “I  don’t  want  to 


startle  you  none!  But  the  fact  is,  we’ve 
had  an  answer  to  the  Advertisement!” 
(The  notice  about  the  modem  Bungalow 
was  always  spoken  of  as  the  Advertise¬ 
ment.) 

“Impossible!”  said  Mr.  Oldmaster 
simply. 

“No,  sir,  it  ain’t  impossible!  Nothin’s 
impossible  any  more!  Party  came  into 
the  office  this  mornin’  and  wanted  the 
Bungalow.  She — ” 

“She!” 

“Why,  yes,  John  Gardiner!  It  was  a 
female  party.  She — ” 

“A  Yankee?” 

“Well,  yes.  But  I  reckon  not  from 
choice,  John  Gardiner.  You  know  some 
Yankees  are  Yankees  by  accident." 

“Hm-m!  Was  she  a  lady?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  avowed  Mr.  Pultney.  “A 
real  lady!  She  offered  to  pay  a  month’s 
rent  in  advance!” 

“Mose,”  said  Mr.  Oldmaster  in  a  voice 
of  gentle  melancholy,  “why  didn’t 
you  take  it?” 

“I  did,”  said  Mr.  Pultney. 

“Then  you  —  as  the  matter 
stands  you  have  rented  the  Bun 
galow?” 

“I  have!  I  didn’t  want  to  tell 
you  at  first  for  fear  the  shock 
might  —  hum!  That  is 
heart 

“The  shock  is  negligible,”  said 
Mr.  Oldmaster.  “What  is  the 
lady’s  name?  Has  she  suitable 
references? 

“References!”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Pultney.  “I  reckon  so,  John 
Gardiner !  Her  family  goes  straight 


back  to  Charlemagne,  that’s  where  it  goes 
to!  She  told  me  so  herself.” 

Mr.  Oldmaster ’s  expression  brightened 
visibly. 

“Better  than  I  hai’  expected,”  he  ob¬ 
served.  “Much  better.” 

“Her  name  is  Dunn,”  continued  Mr. 
Pultney ,“Georgianna  Dunn — Miss  Dunn,” 
he  added  with  4n  inexplicable  sigh. 

“Ah!”  said  Mr.  Oldmaster;  then  a 
shadow  settled  upon  his  pale,  handsome 
face.  “But  why  should  I  be  interested  in 
such  news?  It  is  purely  of  a  temporal 
nature,  while  I — ” 

“That  ain’t  all  the  news  I  got  for  you, 
John  Gardiner,”  interrupted  the  other. 
He  paused,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Oldmaster 
with  the  air  of  a  man  handling  a  delicate 
explosive.  “Dan  Hopper,”  he  said,  “is 
goin’  to  run  for  Congress!” 

“What!”  roared  Mr.  Oldmaster,  bring¬ 
ing  his  clenched  fist  down  upon  the  table. 
“That  peon  of  the  private  interests,  that 
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The  crowd  broke  into  prodigious  cheers,  and  as  though  by  magic  a  space  was  formed  upon  the  smooth  green  turf. 

unexpected  complication  occurred.  Down  hand  upon  his  heart  as  usual.  “I’m  very  Miss  Dunn  smiled  brilliantly,  showing  a 
the  steps  of  the  neighboring  Bungalow  grateful  to  you,  ma’am.  I  regret  that  you  set  of  teeth  whiter  than  any  teeth  that  Mr. 

ran  a  young  woman  without  a  hat,  evi-  have  been  put  to  inconvenience — ’’  Oldmaster  had  ever  seen.  “You  are  a 

dently  with  the  intention  of  recovering  “Oh,  it’s  no  matter!  I’m  a  writer  my-  most  unusual  landlord,’’  she  said.  “In 

Mr.  Oldmaster’s  manuscript.  But  the  self;  so  I  know  how  precious  a  page  of  New  York  one  battles  for  the  least  con- 

wind  had  not  yet  done  with  its  pranks,  manuscript  is!  And  then  I’ve  been  want-  cession.” 

It  caught  the  errant  sheet  again,  and  ing  a  chance  to  speak  to  you.  The  stove  Mr.  Oldmaster’s  face  grew  cold.  “Not 
rustled  it  across  the  grass.  The  young  doesn’t  draw!”  all  of  Florida”  he  said,  “has  been  con- 

woman  pursued  it.  “The  stove!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Oldmaster  verted  to  the  commercial  standard.  I  trust 

Mr.  Oldmaster  saw,  with  emotions  too  in  amazement.  “What  stove,  ma’am?”  that  you  will  ask  for  anything  you  may 
strange  for  analysis,  the  pronounced  “Why,  the  stove  in  the  Bungalow,  of  need,  ma’am.” 

glint  of  gold  in  her  hair,  the  quick,  grace-  course!  I’m  your  tenant,  you  know — I’m  “I  will,”  Miss  Dunn  assured  him.  Then, 
ful  movements  of  her  supple  body,  the  Georgianna  Dunn.”  with  the  intrepid  boldness  of  a  child,  she 

firm  columns  of  her  strong  young  legs  “Yes,  yes,”  murmured  Mr.  Oldmaster.  put  out  her  hand  to  him.  “Mr.  Pultney — 
showing  beneath  her  skirt  as  she  sped  after  “I  know.  I — ”  So  this  was  the  lady  who  is  that  his  name? — told  me  that  you  weren’t 
the  piece  of  paper.  Finally  she  stooped,  went  back  to  Charlemagne!  Somehow  he  well.  I’m  so  sony!  If  I  can  be  of  any 
with  a  bubbling,  spontaneous  laugh  that  had  expected  her  to  be  older.  service  to  you — ” 

reached  Mr.  Oldmaster’s  ears,  and  seized  “Probably  the  flue  needs  cleaning,”  A  faint  color  warmed  Mr.  Oldmaster’s 

it  in  her  fingers.  Then,  turning,  and  said  Miss  Dunn  in  her  cheerful,  friendly  cheek.  He  bowed  again.  “You’re  very 

brushing  back  her  hair  with  a  sin^e  ges-  manner.  good,  ma’am,”  he  replied  in  considerable 

ture,  she  walked  through  one  of  the  gaps  “I’ll  have  my  man  clean  it,”  said  Mr.  embarrassment,  “very  good  indeed — ” 
in  the  tumble-down  fence,  crossed  the  Oldmaster.  When  she  had  gone  he  sat  for  a  time 

strip  of  lawn  and  mounted  the  steps  to  Mr.  She  thanked  him.  “I  live  alone,  you  see,  utterly  motionless,  staring  at  the  space 
Oldmaster’s  piazza.  and  do  most  of  my  own  cooking.  I  prefer  where  she  had  stood.  He  was  not  resting. 

“Here  it  is,”  she  said  in  a  clear,  resonant  it  to  fussing  with  a  servant.  But  it’s  Much  less  was  he  composing  his  history, 
voice  that  still  contained  a  note  of  laugh-  rather  difficult  when  the  stove  doesn’t  He  was  trying  to  formulate  his  impressions 
ter.  “I’ve  had  a  chase  for  it.”  draw.”  of  the  young  woman  who  went  back  to 

Mr.  Oldmaster  rose  and  bowed,  his  “Very  difficult,  I  should  think.”  Charlemagne. 
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Those  impressions  were  remarkably  defi¬ 
nite.  Miss  Dunn  obviously  was  not  of 
the  elusive  type  of  woman.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  she  was  as  vivid  as  the  red-bird 
flirting  in  the  rose-vines,  as  transparent 
as  the  sunlight  falling  on  the  river,  as 
prodigal  of  her  energies  as  the  mocking¬ 
bird  pouring  out  his  spirit  from  the  mag¬ 
nolia  tree. 

“I  should  not  say  that  she  was  pretty,” 
finally  decided  Mr.  Oldmaster.  “I  should 
say  that  she  was  healthy!” 

TH.\T  afternoon  Mr.  Oldmaster  put  on 
his  best  coat  and  went  to  call  upon  his 
tenant.  The  reason  for  this  call  was  not 
altogether  clear  in  his  own  mind;  enough 
that  Miss  Dunn  was  a  stranger  in  the  land 
and,  so  to  speak,  a  charge  upon  his  con¬ 
science.  As  he  walked  across  the  weed- 
grown  lawn  toward  the  Bungalow,  leaning 
upon  his  stick  and  pausing  occasionally  to 
rest,  Mr.  Oldmaster  persuaded  himself 
that  he  was  performing  an  act  of  neighborly 
courtesy,  the  omission  of  which  no  mere 
circumstance  of  ill-health  could  excuse. 

Miss  Dunn  apparently  was  glad  to  see 
him.  She  welcomed  him  with  her  bril¬ 
liant  smile  and  firm  hand-shake.  She  had 
finished  work,  she  said,  and  was  about  to 
make  herself  a  cup  of  tea.  Would  not  Mr. 
Oldmaster  join  her?  Mr.  Oldmaster,  who 
had  been  expressly  forbidden  to  drink  tea, 
said  that  he  would  be  charmed.  Where¬ 
upon  Miss  Dunn  produced  a  small  alcohol 
stove,  over  which  she  placed  water  to, boil 
in  a  brass  kettle. 

“My  tea  things  are  disreputable,”  she 
said.  “I  really  should  have  silver.  One 
begins  one’s  literary  career  with  brass,  but 
when  one  is  a  success  one  has  silver.” 

“Are  you  a  success,  ma’am?”  asked  Mr. 
Oldmaster,  with  genuine  curiosity. 

“I’m  said  to  be.  I’m  not  important, 
you  understand;  but  my  books  have  a 
definite  value.  The  publishers  are  sure  of 
me.  They  know  I’ll  never  do  anything 
startling  or  original.” 

“But  I  thought  that  originality  in  a 
writer  was  desirable?” 

“Not  unless  one  is  a  foreigner — or  has 
been  dead  for  some  time,”  said  Miss  Dunn 
in  her  cheerful,  practical  manner. 

“Have  you  written  many  books?” 

“One  every  year  since  I  was  twenty. 
I’ll  be  twenty-eight  in  June.” 

“Hum!”  said  Mr.  Oldmaster.  “You 
have  done  things,  haven’t  you?” 

“Yes,  of  a  kind.  I’m  getting  up  a  story 
of  the  Seminole  War  at  present.  That’s 
why  I  came  to  Florida.” 

“My  grandfather  fought  in  the  Seminole 
war,”  vouchsafed  Mr.  Oldmaster.  “There 
are  some  records  in  my  library — I  shall  be 
glad  to  place  them  at  your  disposal.” 

“I  should  like  tremendously  to  see  them! 
I  know  something  about  your  family,”  she 
added,  glancing  at  him  with  curiosity  upon 
her  own  account.  “I’ve  been  told  that  it’s 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  South.” 

“Your  own  must  be  quite  ancient, 
ma’am,”  said  Mr.  Oldmaster,  gravely, 
“since  it  dates  back  to  Charlemagne.” 

'Miss  Dunn’s  lip  twitched,  then  she 
broke  into  a  ringing  laugh.  “That’s  pure 
braggadocio,”  she  confessed,  “though  I’ve 
a  wealthy  great-aunt  who  paid  large  sums 
to  prove  it.  Personally  I’ve  no  use  for 
ornamental  genealogy.  This  is  the  day 
of  the  common  people.” 

Mr.  (Mdmaster’s  face  took  on  a  profound 
melancholy.  “Unfortunately,  yes!” 


“Why  unfortunately?” 

“Because  the  common  people  are  a  vul¬ 
gar,  money-grubbing  horde.” 

Miss  Dunn  shook  her  head.  “You  are 
mistaken.  The  common  people  are  the 
soul  and  inspiration  of  the  race.  They 
need  only  leadership  to  attain  any  height.” 

“Leadership  is  not  lacking,”  said  Mr. 
Oldmaster,  “but  it  is  a  vulgar  and  selfish 
leadership.  For  instance,  in  this  com¬ 
munity,  a  man  is  to  be  elected  to  Congress 
next  fall  who — I  assure  you,  ma’am — is 
nothing  more  than  the  lackey  of  certain 
powerful  corporations.  He  will  be  backed 
by  these  corporations  and  he  will  win.  He 
will  receive  the  nomination.  He  will  go  to 
Washington — ” 

“Why  do  you  permit  it?”  asked  Miss 
Dunn,  vigorously. 

“We  are  helpless,  ma’am.  The  private 
interests — ” 

“Private  interest  can  always  be  beaten 
by  public  spirit!  Why  doesn’t  some  good 
man  run  against  him — some  man  with 
courage  and  ideals  and  a  trifle  of  intelli¬ 
gence?” 

“Such  men  are  too  busy  making  money,” 
said  Mr.  Oldmaster. 

“I  thought  only  Yankees  did  that,” 
replied  Miss  Dunn  with  a  smile.  “Surely,” 
she  added,  “there  must  be  some  one  free 
enough  and  interested  enough — some  one 
like  you — ” 

“I!”  said  Mr.  Oldmaster.  The  blood 
rushed  into  his  head,  pounded  at  his 
temples,  frightened  him.  He  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  heart  and  took  a  deep 
breath  or  two.  Then  he  smiled  a  little 
at  the  healthy  Miss  Dunn. 

“You  don’t  understand,  ma’am,”  said 
he.  “I  have  only  a  few  months  to  live — a 
year  at  the  most.  Then  I  shall  die.  Under 
the  circumstances  I  could  hardly  run  for 
Congress.” 

Miss  Dunn  studied  him  for  several 
moments  without  speaking.  Finally  she 
turned  to  her  brass  kettle,  which  had  be¬ 
gun  to  steam. 

“I’m  sorry,”  she  said.  “I  didn’t  under¬ 
stand.  May  I  give  you  some  tea?” 

During  the  course  of  the  next  few 
weeks  Georgianna  Dunn  made  con¬ 
siderable  use  of  the  records  in  Mr.  Old- 
master’s  library.  Miss  Dunn  found  it 
amazingly  sombre,  dusty  and  unhygienic, 
but  she  was  not  dismayed.  She  put  on  an 
old  frock,  pried  open  one  of  the  windows 
to  let  in  a  little  sunlight,  and  delved  in¬ 
dustriously  among  the  memoranda  of  Mr. 
Oldmaster’s  ancestors.  Her  bright  hair 
and  vivid  coloring  seemed  the  more  strik¬ 
ing  when  cast  against  those  dark  walls  and 
musty  rows  of  books. 

Mr.  Oldmaster  came  in  frequently  while 
she  was  working  there.  Sometimes  he 
helped  her  with  the  records,  or  recounted 
anecdotes  of  the  old  South,  the  passing  of 
which  he  never  ceased  to  mourn.  “.\h,” 
he  would  say — “we  had  a  civilization  in 
those  days!  Now  we  have  only  prosper¬ 
ity — ”  Sometimes  he  merely  sat  watching 
her,  his  hands  crossed  upon  the  top  of  his 
invalid’s  cane,  his  eyes  observing  with 
curious  fascination  her  quick  buoyant 
movements  about  the  room. 

“You  are  fortunate.  Miss  Georgianna!” 
he  said,  one  afternoon  when  she  had  been 
particvUarly  vivacious.  “You  can  find 
something  to  be  enthusiastic  about.  Now 
I — all  I  have  is  my  history,  and  even  that 
— ^at  times — ” 


“Why  don’t  you  give  it  up?”  replied 
Georgianna,  glancing  at  him  over  her 
shoulder — she  was  standing  on  a  chair  in 
front  of  the  shelves — “I  should,  if  it  bored 
me.  What’s  the  use  of  working  at  a 
thing  if  one  can’t  get  any  fun  out  of  it? 
Enthusiasm.”  she  concluded  largely,  “is 
life,  and  the  lack  of  enthusiasm — ” 

“Is  death!”  said  Mr.  Oldmaster. 

Miss  Dunn  got  down  from  the  chair  and 
came  directly  toward  him.  “I’ve  some¬ 
thing  on  my  mind,”  she  said.  “It’s  per¬ 
sonal.  it’s  unpleasant,  it’s  about  you. 
Shall  I  say  it?” 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  answered  Mr.  Oldmas¬ 
ter,  with  a  faint  smile. 

“Very  well.  It’s  thk:  If  you  are  going 
to  die,  why  don’t  you  die  fighting?" 

“Ma’am!” 

“Why  don’t  you  die  doing  something? 
You’ve  got  a  year.  Other  men  have  ac¬ 
complished  marvels  in  less  time  than  that! 
You  might  make  yourself  felt,  you  might 
make  yourself  count.  The  whole  wide 
world  is  crying  for  light  and  leadership- 
trying  to  find  peace!  And  you  who  are 
born  to  lead,  who  have  intelligence — 
education — breeding — you  sit  back  and 
prepare  to  die  without  a  word,  wdthout  a 
gesture — ” 

“CJTOP,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Oldmaster 
^  sharply,  “you’ve  said  enough.”  He 
looked  at  her  and  his  eyes  glowed.  She 
thought  that  he  must  be  furiously  angiy. 
But  when  he  spoke  his  voice  ^as  deep  and 
clear.  “I’ve  been  tempted,”  he  said. 
“I’ve  been  mightily  tempted.  It  isn’t 
in  my  blood  to  quit  without  a  struggle. 
If  it  weren’t  for  my  history — and  this 
pain  in  my  side.  .  .  .” 

He  paused  suddenly,  and  clapped  his 
hand  to  his  heart.  He  had  no  sooner  men¬ 
tioned  the  pain  than  it  pricked  him.  He 
made  a  wry  face  and  muttered,  “One  of  my 
twinges.  .  .  .” 

Miss  Dunn  was  overcome  with  remorse. 
She  gave  an  exclamation  and  dropped  to 
her  knees  beside  his  chair.  “Oh,  please." 
she  cried,  “forgive  me!  I  had  no  right— 1 
shouldn’t  have  spoken — ”  She  took  his 
hand  and  began  to  chafe  it  gently.  She 
was  frightened.  He  looked  so  queer. 
There  were  red  spots  in  his  cheeks  and  his 
eyes  burned  as  they  gazed  into  hers. 

At  that  precise  moment  a  cough  sounded 
from  the  doorway.  Both  Miss  Dunn  and 
Mr.  Oldmaster  started,  turned,  and  saw- 
standing  upon  the  threshold  of  the  room  a 
little  man  with  wrinkled  clothes  and  a  pair 
of  spectacles  worn  upon  a  bright  pink  brow. 

“Why,  it’s  Mr.  Pultney!”  said  Georgi¬ 
anna,  and  rose,  blushing,  from  her  knees. 

“Good  evenin’,  ma’am,”  said  Mose,  ad¬ 
vancing  with  rather  an  embarrassed  air. 
“Good  evenin’,  John  Gardiner!  How  you 
feelin’  this  evenin’?” 

“I’ve  just  had  a  little  spell,”  said  Mr. 
Oldmaster.  “But  I’m  better  now.” 

Mr.  Pultney  rubbed  his  pate.  “I  don’t 
want  to  upset  you,  John  Gardiner,”  he 
said,  “I  don’t  want  to  upset  you  none. 
But — you  seen  the  Courier^' 

“The  Courier,  sir?  No,  sir!  .And  I  hope 
I  never  may!” 

Mr.  Pultney  glanced  from  his  employer 
to  Miss  Dunn.  “Maybe  this  ain’t  the 
time  to  be  talkin’  politics,”  he  suggested. 

“I’ll  go,”  offered  Miss  Dunn  promptly. 

“No,  stay,”  said  Mr.  Oldmaster.  “What 
is  it,  Mose?” 

{Continued  on  page  g8) 
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A  Man  for  tke  Ages 
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By  Irving  Bacheller  _ 

Author  of  “  Ebcn  Holden.”  “  Tlie  Light  in  tke  Clearing,”  etc.  {_/ F>  *  *  ”  ' 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-nVE 

Wherein  Ahe  Lincoln  Reveals  His  Method 
of  Conducting  a  Lawsuit,  in  the  Case  of  Henry 
Brimstead  et  al  versus  Liottel  Davis. 

They  found  many  of  Davis’s 
notes  in  Tazewell  County.  Abe 
Lincoln’s  complaint  repre¬ 
sented  seven  clients  and  a  sum 
exceeding  twenty  thousand 
dollars. 

“Now,  Harry,  you  don’t  like  Davis  and  I 
can’t  blame  you  for  it,’’  said  Honest  Abe 
before  they  parted.  “Don’t  spoil  our 
case  by  trying  to  take  it  out  of  his  hide. 
First  we’ve  got  to  take  it  out  of  his  pocket. 
When  I  get  through  there  may  not  be  any 
hide  on  him  worth  speaking  of,  but  if  there 
is  you  can  have  it  and  welcome.’’ 

With  the  papers  in  his  pocket  Harry 
went  to  the  Honey  Creek  settlement. 
There  he  found  that  the  plague  had  spent 
itself  and  that  Him  had  gone  to  the  deten¬ 
tion  camp  outside  the  city  of  Chicago. 
He  rode  on  to  the  camp,  but  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  her,  the  regulations  having 
become  very  strict.  In  the  city  he  went  to 
the  store  of  Eli  Fredenberg.  The  mer¬ 
chant  received  him  with  enthusiasm. 
Chicago  had  begun  to  recover  from  the 
panic.  Trade  was  lively.  Eli  wanted 
Harry  to  go  to  work  in  the  store  untU  he 
was  prepared  for  the  law. 

“You  must  stay  here  until  you  haf  got  a 
wife  already,’’  said  the  thoughtful  Eli. 
“It  is  bat  for  you  and  Him  to  be  not  marrit 
so  much.” 

The  young  man  favored  both  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  the  sentimental  suggestions  of 
Eli.  He  had  long  felt  the  lure  of  that 
promising  little  city  on  the  lake  shore. 

“I  wish  you’d  take  this  complaint  and 
serve  it  on  Davis,”  he  said.  “I  don’t 
want  to  see  him  if  I  can  help  it.  If  you 
don’t  mind,  you  can  tell  him  that  I  have 
come  to  life  and  am  here  in  the  city  and  that 
if  he  kills  me  again  he’d  better  do  it  while 
I’m  looking.  It  would  be  more  decent,” 
Eli  was  delighted  with  a  task  which 
promised  a  degree  of  discomfort  to  the 
man  who  had  endeavored  to  ruin  him. 
Harry  ^nt  the  afternoon  with  Mrs.  Kelso 
and  Bim’s  baby  boy.  The  good  woman 
was  much  excited  by  the  arrival  of  the 
young  soldier. 

“We  have  had  a  terrible  year, ’’she  said. 
“We  couldn’t  have  lived  through  it  without 
the  help  of  a  friend.  Bim  went  away  to 
take  care  of  the  sick  in  the  smallpox 
neighborhood.  She  was  rather  discour¬ 
aged.  Our  friend  Mr.  Davis  is  in  love 
with  her.  She  promised  to  marry  him. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  only  way  out  of  our 
troubles.  But  she  will  not  even  write  to  him 
now.  I  think  that  she  is  very  unhappy.” 


“I  shall  not  tr>’  to  increase  her  troubles, 
but  I  shall  prevent  her  from  manning 
Davis  if  I  can,”  said  Harry.  - 

“Why?” 

“Because  I  think  he  is  dishonest.” 

“He  has  convinced  me  that  all  the  re¬ 
ports  are  wrong.”  Mrs.  Kelso  declared. 
“I  think  that  he  is  one  of  the  kindest  and 
best  of  men.” 

“I  shall  not  argue  with  you  as  to  the 
character  of  my  rival,”  Harrj-  answered. 
“The  facts  will  be  on  record  one  of  these 
days  and  then  you  can  form  your  own 
judgment.  I  hope  you  won’t  mind  my 
coming  here  to  see  you  and  the  baby  now 
and  then.” 

“You  are  always  welcome.  But  Mr. 
Davis  comes  often,  and  feeling  as  you  do,  it 
might  be  unpleasant  for  you  to  meet  him.” 

“It  would.  I’ll  keep  away  until  the  air 
clears,”  said  Harry. 

He  wrote  a  ver>’  tender  letter  to  Bim 
that  day.  He  told  her  that  he  had  come 
to  Chicago  to  live  so  that  he  might  be  near 
her  and  ready  to  help  her  if  she  needed 
help.  He  wrote: 

The  same  old  love  is  in  my  heart  that  made 
me  want  you  for  my  wife  long  ago,  that  has 
filled  my  letters  and  sustained  me  in  many  an 
hour  of  peril.  If  you  really  think  that  you 
must  marry  DaNis,  I  ask  you  at  least  to  wait 
for  the  developments  of  a  suit  which  .\be 
Lincoln  is  bringing  in  behalf  of  many  citizens 
of  Tazewell  County.  It  is  likely  that  we  shall 
know  more  than  we  do  before  that  case  ends. 
I  saw  your  beautiful  little  boy.  He  looks  so 
much  like  you  that  I  long  to  steal  him  and 
keep  him  with  me. 

In  a  few  days  he  received  this  brief 
reply: 

Dear  Harry:  Your  letter  pleased  and  pained 
me.  I  have  been  so  tossed  about  that  I  don’t 
know  quite  where  I  stand.  My  brain  is  like  a 
bridge  that  has  been  washed  out  by  floods.  I 
am  picking  up  the  fragments  and  trying  to 
rebuild  it.  For  a  long  time  my  life  has  been 
nothing  but  a  series  of  emotions.  What  Hon¬ 
est  Abe  may  be  able  to  prove  I  know  not,  but  I 
am  sure  that  he  can  not  disprove  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Davis  has  been  kind  and  generous  to  me. 
For  that  I  can  not  ever  cease  to  be  grateful. 
My  little  boy  can  not  be  made  to  like  him. 
He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Da^^s.  He 
will  not  be  bribed  or  coerced.  Time  and  kind¬ 
ness  do  not  seem  to  diminish  his  dislike.  My 
soul  has  been  drugged  with  argument  and — I 
can  not  help  saying  it — brib^  with  favors. 
But  the  boy  has  been  steadfast.  He  has  kept 
his  frankness  and  honesty.  I  saw  in  this  a 
prophecy  of  trouble.  I  left  home  and  went 
down  into  the  very  shadow  of  death.  It  may 
be  that  we  have  bwn  saved  for  each  other  by 
the  wisdom  of  childhood.  I  must  not  see  you 
now.  Nor  shall  I  see  him  until  I  have  found 
my  way.  Even  your  call  can  not  make  me 
forget  that  I  am  under  a  solenm  promise.  I 
must  keep  it  without  much  more  delay  unless 
something  happens  to  release  me. 

I  am  glad  you  like  the  boy.  He  is  a  wonder¬ 


ful  child.  I  named  him  Nehemiah  fur  his 
grandfather.  We  call  him  Nim.  and  some¬ 
times  “Mr.  Nimble”  because  he  is  so  lively. 
I’m  homesick  to  see  him  and  you.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  Dixon  to  teach  and  earn  money  for 
mother  and  the  baby.  Don’t  tell  any  one 
where  I  am.  and  above  all  don’t  come  to  see  me 
until  in  good  heart  I  can  ask  you  to  come. 

God  bless  you!  Bim. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  suit  came  on.  It  was 
tried  in  the  new  brick  court  house  in 
Chicago.  Davis’s  defense,  as  given  in  the 
answer,  alleged  that  the  notes  were  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lots, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  the  collapse  of 
the  boom  there  had  been  no  such  proceeds. 
His  claim  was  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  his  secretary  and  another,  and  by  certain 
letters  of  his,  promising  payment  as  soon 
as  the  land  was  sold,  and  by  letters  from 
the  plaintiffs  allowing  that  grace.  .As  to 
the  understanding  upon  which  the  notes 
were  drawn,  there  was  direct  issue  of 
veracity  of  many  facts  in  the  history’  of  the 
young  speculator,  including  the  important 
one  that  he  had  been  convicted  of  fraud  in 
New  Orleans. 

Mr.  LINCOLN’S  cross-examination 
was  as  merciless  as  sunlight  “falling 
round  a  helpless  thing.”  It  was  kindly  and 
polite  in  tone  but  relentless  in  its  searching. 
VV'hen  it  ended,  the  weight  of  Da%’is’s  char¬ 
acter  had  been  accurately  established.  In 
his  masterly  summing  up,  Mr.  Lincoln  pre¬ 
sented  every  circumstance  in  favor  of  the 
defendant’s  position.  With  remarkable 
insight  he  anticipated  the  arguments  of 
his  attorney.  He  presented  them  fairly 
and  generously  to  the  court  and  jury. 
According  to  Samson,  the  opposing  lawyers 
admitted  in  a  private  talk  that  Lincoln 
had  thought  of  presumptions  in  favor  of 
Davis  which  had  not  occurred  to  them. 
Therein  lay  the  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  method  in  a  lawsuit. 

“It  was  a  safe  thing  for  him  to  do,  for  he 
never  took  a  case  in  which  justice  was  not 
clearly  on  his  side,”  Samson  writes.  “If  he 
had  been  deceived  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
case,  he  would  drop  it.  With  the  sword  of 
justice  in  his  hand  he  was  invincible.” 

First  he  put  the  thing  to  be  weighed  on 
the  scale  fully  and  fairly.  Then  one  by 
one  he  put  the  units  of  gravity  on  the 
other  side  so  that  the  court  and  jury  saw 
the  turning  of  the  balance. 

He  covered  the  point  at  issue  with  a  few 
words,  “every  one  of  which  drew  blood,” 
to  quote  a  phrase  from  the  diary.  He 
showed  that  the  validity  of  such  claims 
rested  wholly  on  the  character  of  the  man 
who  made  them,  especially  when  they  were 
opposed  to  the  testimony  of  people  whose 
honesty  had  been  questioned  only  by  that 
man. 
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“Now  as  to  the  secretary,”  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,  ‘‘I  honestly  regret  that  he  has 
disagreed  with  himself.  A  young  man 
ought  not  to  disagree  with  himself  as  to  the 
truth,  and  especially  when  he  contradicts 
the  oath  of  witnesses  whom  we  have  no 
reason  to  discredit.  I  want  to  be  kind  to 
him  on  account  of  his  youth.  He  reminds 
me  of  the  young  man  who  hired  out  to  a 
captain  in  Gloucester  and  shipped  for  the 
China  coast  and  learned  presently  that  he 
was  on  a  pirate  vessel.  He  had  been  a 
young  man  of  good  intentions,  but  he  had 
to  turn  to  and  help  the  business  along. 
When  the  ship  was  captured  he  said: 

‘“I  didn’t  want  to  be  a  pirate,  but  there 
w’as  only  one  kind  o’  politics  on  that  ship 
and  the  majority  was  so  large  that  the  vote 
might  as  well  be  unanimous.  At  first  I 
was  in  favor  of  reform,  but  the  walkin’  was 
that  bad  I  had  to  decide  between  a  harp 
and  a  cutlass.’ 

“This  parable  serves  to  illustrate  the 
historj'  of  most  young  men  who  fall  into 
bad  company.  The  walking  becomes 
more  or  less  bad  for  them.  They  get  into 
the  bondage  of  fear.  We  know  not  how  it 
may  have  influenced  the  action  of  Cap’n 
Davis’s  first  mate.  Probably  since  the 
hard  times  began  the  walking  has  looked 
bad  to  him,  but  still  there  was  walking.  I 
am  sorry  it  must  be  said  that  there  was 
walking  and  I  hope  that  he  will  now  make 
some  use  of  it.” 

He  did,  and  in  time  confessed  to  Samson 
Traylor  that  Mr.  Lincoln’s  reproach 
had  been  the  saving  of  him.  A  judgment 
was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  for 
the  full  amount  of  their  claim  with  costs. 
The  character  of  Lionel  Davis  had  been 
sufficiently  revealetl.  Even  the  credulous 
Mrs.  Keiso  turned  against  him.  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  skill  as  a  lawyer  was  recognized 
in  the  north  as  well  as  in  the  middle  coun¬ 


ties.  From  that  day  forth  no  man  en¬ 
joyed  a  like  popularity  in  Tazewell  County. 

When  Samson  and  Harry  Needles  left 
the  court-house,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
obstacle  between  the  young  man  and  the 
consummation  of  his  wishes.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  as  they  were  going  down  the  steps 
Davis,  who  blamed  Samson  for  his  trou¬ 
bles,  flung  an  insult  at  the  sturdy  Ver¬ 
monter. 

Samson,  who  had  then  arrived  at  years 
of  firm  discretion,  was  little  disturbed 
by  the  anger  of  a  man  so  discredited. 
But  Harry,  on  the  sound  of  the  hate¬ 
ful  words,  had  leaped  forward  and  dealt 
the  speculator  a  savage  blow  in  the  face, 
which  for  a  few  seconds  had  deprived  him 
of  the  power  of  speech.  That  evening  a 
friend  of  Davis  called  at  the  City  Hotel 
w'ith  a  challenge.  The  hot-blooded  young 
soldier  accepted  it  against  the  urgent  coun¬ 
sel  of  Samson  Traylor,  Mr.  Lincoln  having 
left  the  city.  It  was  a  fashion  of  the  time 
for  gentlemen  to  stand  up  and  shoot  at  each 
other  after  a  quarrel.  But  Davis  since 
the  trial  had  no  character  to  defend,  and 
therefore  no  right  to  enter  the  field  of 
honor  with  a  man  of  Harry’s  standing. 
But  the  young  officer  had  promised  to 
fight  and  was  not  to  be  dissuaded. 

.•\s  to  the  details  of  the  tragic  scene  that 
followed  next  day,  the  writer  has  little 
knowledge.  Samson  was  not  the  type 
of  man  for  such  a  chronicle.  The  diary 
speaks  of  his  part  in  it  with  shame  and 
sorrow  and  remorse.  His  mind  seems  to 
have  been  too  much  engaged  with  his 
own  fears  and  thoughts  to  take  note  of  the 
color.  We  may  infer  from  one  remark  in 
it  that  the  sky  was  clear.  Probably  it 
was  at  daybreak  that  he  and  Harry  rode  to 
a  point  on  the  prairie  “something  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  city  limits.”  There 
he  tells  us  that  they  met  Davis  and  one 


friend  of  the  latter  and  two  surgeons  who 
had  driven  to  the  scene  in  a  box  wagon. 
It  is  evident  too  that  great  secrecy  had 
been  observed  in  the  plan  and  its  execution, 
and  that  until  some  time  after  the  last  act. 
Lincoln  knew  nothing  of  the  later  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  little  drama.  For  the  rest 
of  that  deplorable  scene  the  historian  must 
content  himself  with  the  naked  details  in 
the  diar>'  of  a  Puritan  pioneer.  They  are 
at  least  direct,  and  derive  a  certain  vivid¬ 
ness  from  their  haste  to  be  done  with  it  as  a 
proceeding  of  which  the  less  said  the  better. 

“I  went  because  there  was  no  escape 
from  it  and  with  the  shadow  of  God’s 
wrath  in  my  soul,”  Samson  writes.  “The 
sun  lose  as  we  halted  our  horses.  We 
paced  the  field.  The  two  men  took  their 
places  twenty  yards  apart.  Harrj’  was  a 
little  pale,  but  he  stood  up  as  straight  and 
steady  as  a  hitching-post.  The  pistols 
rang  out  at  the  command  of  fire  and  both 
men  fell.  Davis  had  been  hit  in  his  left 
shoulder.  My  handsome  boy  lay  on  his 
face.  The  bullet  had  bored  through  his 
right  lung.  Before  I  could  reach  him  he 
had  risen  to  his  feet  ready  to  go  on  with 
the  battle.  Davis  lay  like  one  paralyzed 
by  the  shock  of  the  bullet.  His  seconds 
declared  they  were  satisfied.  The  sur¬ 
geons  began  their  work.  I  saw  them  take 
the  bullet  out  of  Harr>’’s  back  where  it 
had  lodged  under  his  skin.  I  helped  them 
put  the  wounded  men  into  the  wagon  and 
rode  back  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  doc¬ 
tors  near  the  city — wherein  were  rooms 
for  the  accommodation  of  critical  cases — 
leading  Harry’s  horse  and  praying  for 
God’s  help  and  forgiveness.  I  took  care 
of  the  boy  until  Steve  Nuckles  came  to  help 
me. 

“Bim  arrived  when  Hariy  was  out  of  his 
head  and  didn’t  know  her.  She  was  de¬ 
termined  to  stay  and  do  the  nursing,  but  I 
wouldn’t  let  her.  She  did  not  look  strong. 


Wise  men  began  to  have  confidence  in  fds 
future.  He  had  taken  the  style  of  Webster 
for  his  model. 


A  MAN  FOR  THE  AGES 


The  love  story  of  those  years  of  separation  was  told  as  they  rode  along. 

loaned  her  the  monej' to  pay  her  debt  to  CHAPTER  T^^ENTY-SIX  Presbyterian  Church,  Lincoln,  Logan, 
)avis,  and  persuaded  her  to  go  back  to  her  Baker,  and  Browning  for  the  W  higs,  and 

rork  in  Dixon.  She  went  and  was  rather  Which  Presents  the  Pleasant  Comedy  of  Douglas,  Calhoun,  Lambom  and  Thomas 
leart broken  about  it.  Individualism  in  the  New  Capital,  and  the  for  the  Democrats,  having  assiduoudy 

“.•Vs  she  was  leaving  she  looked  into  my  Courtship  of  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd.  prepared  for  the  trial,  debated  the  burning 
ace  and  said:  ‘Don’t  tell  him  or  any  one  issues  of  the  time.  The  effort  of  each 

irhat  has  happened  to  me.  I  want  to  tell  O  AMSON,  with  “Mr.  Nimble”  on  a  pad  filled  an  evening,  and  Lincoln’s  speech  gave 
lim.’  ^  stuffed  with  straw  in  front  of  him,  him  new  hope  of  himself.  Wise  men  b^an 

“I  promised  to  keep  her  secret,  and  did  jogged  across  the  prairies  and  waded  the  to  have  great  confidence  in  his  future.  He 
t.  Soon  I  learned  that  she  was  down  sick,  creeks  and  sloughs  on  his  way  to  Spring-  had  taken  the  style  of  Webster  for  his 
sent  her  mother  to  her  and  kept  the  small  field.  The  little  lad  was  in  his  fourth  model.  He  no  longer  us^  the  broad  hu- 
)oy  with  me.  year  that  summer.  He  slept  and  talked  mor  which  had  characterized  his  efforts  on 

“The  surgeon  said  that  Harr>’  would  live  much  on  the  way,  and  kept  Samson  busy  the  stump.  .V  study  of  the  best  speeches 
f  lung  fever  didn’t  set  in.  It  set  in,  but  with  queries  about  the  sky  and  the  creeks  of  the  great  New  Englander  had  made  him 
»e  pulled  through.  He  mended  slowly,  and  the  great  flowery  meadows.  They  question  its  value  in  a  public  address. 

:  had  some  fear  of  arrest,  but  the  con-  camped  the  first  night  in  a  belt  of  timber.  Dignity,  clear  reasoning  and  impressive- 
ipiracy  of  silence  kept  the  facts  under  and  Samson  writes  that  “the  boy  slept  snug  ness  were  the  chief  aims  of  his  new  method, 
:over.  It  was  partly  due,  I  guess,  to  the  against  me  with  his  head  on  my  arm.  the  latter  of  which  is  aptly  illustrated  by 
riendship  of  John  Wentworth  for  me  and  He  went  to  sleep  crj’ing  for  his  mother.”  this  passage  from  his  speech  in  reply  to 
Honest  Abe.  He  kept  it  out  of  the  papers.  He  adds:  “It  reminded  me  of  the  old  Douglas  in  the  debate  mentioned: 
rhere  were  no  complaints  and  the  rumors  days  of  my  young  fatherhood.  ‘Mr.  “If  ever  I  feel  the  soul  within  me  elevate 
soon  fell  into  silence.  I  spent  about  six  Nimble’  wanted  to  pick  all  the  flowers  and  and  expand  to  those  dimensions  not  wholly 
R’eeks  at  Harr>'’s  bedside  and  in  the  store,  splash  his  bare  feet  in  every  stream.  In  unworthy  of  its  Almighty  Architect,  it  is 
nhich  has  begun  to  prosper.  the  evening  he  would  talk  to  the  stars  as  if  when  I  contemplate  the  cause  of  my 

“The  boy,  ‘Mr.  Nimble,’  is  a  cunning  he  were  playing  with  them.  To  him  the  country  deserted  by  all  the  world  besides, 
little  man.  When  he  began  to  get  better  whole  world  is  a  plaything.  He  is  like  and  I  standing  up  boldly  and  alone  and 
Harry  loved  to  play  with  him  and  listen  some  of  the  grown  folks  in  Chicago.  He  hurling  defiance  at  her  victorious  oppres- 
to  his  talk  about  the  fairies.  The  young  would  sit  hanging  on  to  the  reins  and  talk  sors.  Here,  without  contemplating  conse- 
man  was  able  to  leave  his  bed,  by  and  by,  to  the  horse  and  to  God  by  the  hour.  He  quences,  before  high  heaven  and  in  the 
but  he  didn’t  get  over  his  weakness  and  used  to  tell  me  that  God  was  a  friend  of  his,  face  of  the  world  I  swear  eternal  fidelity 
pallor.  He  had  no  appetite.  I  sent  him  and  I  think  he  was  right.  It  was  good  to  to  the  just  cause,  as  I  deem  it,  of  the  land 
with  Nuckles  into  the  Wisconsin  woods  to  get  back  to  Sarah  and  the  children.  They  of  my  life,  my  liberty  and  my  love.” 
live  in  the  open.  Then  I  took  the  small  took  the  little  stranger  into  their  hearts.  In  these  perfervid  utterances  one  may 
boy  to  Dixon  with  me  in  the  saddle.  Bim  ‘Heart  room,  house  room’  is  the  motto  of  find  little  to  admire  save  a  great  spirit 
just  got  back  to  her  work.  She  was  this  part  of  the  country.”  seeking  to  express  itself  and  lacking  as  yet 

dbtressed  by  the  news  of  Harry’s  condi-  It  was  a  new  town  to  which  Samson  the  refinement  of  taste  equal  to  his  imder- 
tion.  returned.  The  Governor  and  the  State  taking.  He  was  no  heaven-bom  genius 

“  ‘I  fear  he  has  got  his  death-blow,’  she  officers  had  moved  to  Springfield.  The  “sprung  in  full  panoply  from  the  head  of 
said,  with  a  sad  look  in  her  face.  ‘I  had  new  capitol  was  nearing  completion.  Jove.”  He  was  just  one  of  the  slow  corn- 
hoped  that  we  could  be  married  this  The  hard  times  which  had  followed  the  mon-folk,  with  a  passion  for  justice  and 
autumn.  But  something  comes  between  downfall  of  ’37  had  unjustly  diminished  human  rights,  surely  feeling  his  way  up- 
us  always.  First  it  was  my  folly,  and  now  Mr.  Lincoln’s  confidence  in  his  ability  as  ward., 
it  k  hk  folly.  It  seems  as  if  we  hadn’t  a  legislator.  He  enjoyed  the  practice  of 

sense  enough  to  get  married  when  there’s  the  law,  which  had  begun  to  turn  hk  in-  T-TIS  spirit  was  growing.  Strong  in  its 
nothing  in  the  way  of  it.’  terest  from  the  affairs  of  state.  But  the  love  and  knowledge  of  rommon  men 

“She  told  me  that  Eliphalet  Biggs  had  px)t  of  political  science  boiled  befofe  the  and  of  the  things  necessaiy  to  meir  welfare, 
b^  there.  He  had  heard  of  the  boy  and  fireplace  in  the  rear  of  Joshua  Speed’s  it  was  beginning  to  seek  and  know  “the 
''^ed  to  see  him  and  demanded  to  know  store  every  evening  that  Lincoln  and  his  divine  power  of  words.”  Every  moment 
where  he  was.  For  fear  that  Biggs  would  associates  were  in  Springfield.  The  wit  of  lekure  he  gave  to  the  study  of  Web- 
try  to  get  possession  of  ‘Mr.  Nimble,’  I  and  wisdom  which  bubbled  into  its  vapors,  ster,  Burke,  Byron,  Shakespeare  and 
took  him  with  me  to  Springfield  in  the  and  the  heat  that  surrounded  it,  were  the  Bums.  He  had  begun  to  study  the  art 
saddle.  talk  of  the  town.  Many  came  to  witness  of  Irving  and  Walter  Scott  and  of  a  new 

‘I  learn  that  Davk  has  recovered  hk  the  process,  and  presently  it  was  moved  writer  of  the  name  of  Dickens.  There 
health  and  left  the  city.  A  man  can  not  do  for  a  time  to  more  accommodating  quar-  were  four  men  who  slept  with  him  in  the 
bu^ess  without  friends,  and  after  the  trial  ters.  room  above  Speed’s  store,  and  one  of  them 

Chicago  was  no  place  for  him.”  Before  a  crowd  of  people  iq  the  has  told  how  he  used  to  lie  sprawled  on  the 
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floor  with  his  pillow  and  candle,  reading 
long  after  the  others  had  gone  to  sleep. 

Samson  writes  that  he  never  knew  a  man 
who  understood  the  art  of  using  minutes  as 
he  did.  A  detached  minute  was  to  him  a 
thing  to  be  filled  with  value.  Yet  there 
were  few  men  so  deeply  in  love  with  fun. 
He  loved  to  laugh  at  a  story-telling  and  to 
match  his  humor  with  Thompson  Camp¬ 
bell — a  famous  raconteur — and  to  play  with 
children.  Fun  was  as  necessary  to  him  as 
sleep.  He  searched  for  it  in  people  and  in 
books. 

He  came  often  to  Samson’s  house  to 
play  with  “Mr.  S^imble”  and  to  talk  with 
Joe.  Some  of  his  best  thoughts  came  when 
he  was  talking  with  Joe  and  some  of  his 
merriest  moments  when  he  was  playing 
with  “Mr.  Nimble.”  He  confessed  that 
it  was  the  latter  who  reminded  him  that 
he  had  better  be  looking  for  a  wife. 

But  Lincoln  was  only  one  of  many  per¬ 
sonalities  in  Springfield  who  had  discov¬ 
ered  themselves  and  were  seeking  to  be 
discovered.  Sundry  individuals  were  lift¬ 
ing  their  heads  above  the  crowd,  but  not 
with  the  modesty  and  self-distrust  of 
Honest  .\be.  “Steve”  Douglas,  whom 
Samson  had  referred  to  as  “that  little 
rooster  of  a  man,”  put  on  the  stilts  of  a 
brave  and  ponderous  vigor.  His  five-foot 
stature  and  his  hundred  pounds  of  weight 
did  not  fit  the  part  of  Achilles.  But  he 
would  have  no  other.  He  blustered  much 
with  a  spear  too  heav>'  for  his  hands. 
Lincoln  used  to  call  him  a  kind  of  popgun. 

This  frce-for-all  joust  of  individualism 
— one  of  the  first  fruits  of  freedom  in 
the  West — gave  to  the  life  of  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  a  rich  flavor  of  comedy.  The  great 
talents  of  Douglas  had  not  been  developed. 
His  character  was  yet  shifty  and  shapeless. 
Some  of  the  leading  citizens  openly  dis¬ 
trusted  him.  He  sought  to  command  re¬ 
spect  by  assaulting  men  of  full  size,  and 
was  repeatedly  and  soundly  thumped  for 
his  presumption.  He  had  endeavored 
to  publicly  chastise  the  sturdy  Simeon 
Francis  and  had  been  bent  over  a  market 
cart  and  severely  wigged  by  the  editor. 
Lincoln  used  to  call  these  affairs  “the  mis¬ 
takes  of  Douglas  due  wholly  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  size  of  his  body  and  the 
size  of  his  feelin’s.”  He  never  liked  this 
little  man,  in  opposing  whom  he  was  to 
come  to  the  fulness  of  his  power  on  the 
platform.  It  is  evident  that  Lincoln  re¬ 
garded  him  as  an  able  advocate  of  small 
sincerity,  looking  chiefly  for  personal  ad¬ 
vancement. 

,  There  is  a  passage  in  the  diary  which 
illustrates  the  character  of  Douglas  and 
Lincoln’s  knowledge  of  it.  The  passage 
relates  to  a  day  in  the  famous  debates  of 
1858.  Lincoln  had  not  reached  Havana  in 
time  to  hear  the  speech  of  his  opponent. 
A  great  crowd  had  come  by  train  and  in 
wagons.  Taking  advantage  of  his  absence, 
Douglas  had  called  Lincdln  “a  liar,  a  cow¬ 
ard  and  a  sneak,”  and  declared  that  he  was 
going  to  fight  him. 

Lincoln  heard  of  this  and  said  in  his 
speech: 

“I  shall  not  fight  with  Judge  Douglas. 
A  fight  could  prove  nothing  at  issue  in  this 
campaign.  It  might  prove  that  he  is  a 
more  muscular  man  than  I  or  that  I  am  a 
more  muscular  man  than  he,  but  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  mentioned  in  either  platform. 
Again,  he  and  I  are  really  very  good  friends 
and  when  we  are  together  he  would  no 
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more  think  of  fighting  me  than  of  fighting 
his  wife.  Therefore,  when  the  judge  talked 
about  fighting  he  was  not  giving  vent  to 
any  ill-feeling,  but  was  trying  to  excite — 
well,  let  us  say,  enthusiasm  against  me  on 
the  part  of  his  audience.” 

Justice  accomplished  her  ends  now  and 
then  with  comic  displays  of  violence  in  the 
prairie  capital.  One  night  Abe  Lincoln 
and  certain  of  his  friends  captured  a  shoe¬ 
maker  who  had  beaten  his  wife,  and  held 
him  at  the  village  pump  while  the  ag¬ 
grieved  woman  gave  him  a  sound  thrash¬ 
ing.  So  this  phase  of  imperalism  was 
cured  in  Springfield  by  “hair  off  the  same 
dog,”  as  Lincoln  put  it. 

One  evening  while  E.  D.  Baker  was 
speaking  in  the  crowded  village  courtroom 
under  Lincoln’s  office  and  was  rudely 
interrupted  and  in  danger  of  assault,  the 
long  legs  of  Honest  Abe  suddenly  appeared 
through  a  scuttle  hole  in  the  ceiling  above 
the  platform.  He  leaped  upon  it  and, 
seizing  a  stone  water-pitcher,  defied  any 
one  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  free 
speech  in  a  worthy  cause. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  zestful 
moments  in  these  sundry  vindications  of 
the  principles  of  democracy  in  the  prairie 
capital. 

About  this  time  Miss  Mary  Todd,  the 
daughter  of  a  Kentucky  banker,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Springfield  to  visit  her  sister,  Mrs. 
N inian  VV.  Edwards.  She  was  a  fashionably 
dressed,  good-looking  girl  with  blue-gray 
eyes  and  dark  hair.  She  had  been  well 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Lexington,  and 
could  speak  French  as  well  as  English. 

“Well,  Mary,  haven’t  you  found  the 
fortunate  young  man  yet?”  Mr.  Edwards 
playfully  asked,  the  day  of  her  coming. 

“You  know  my  husband  is  going  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States  and  I  hoped 
that  I  should  find  him  in  Springfield,” 
Mary  answered  in  a  like  vein. 

“There’s  great  fishing  here,”  said  Mr. 
Edwards.  “I  know  the  very  man  you  are 
looking  for.  He  has  come  up  from  the 
ranks  and  is  now  the  most  popular  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  legislature.  He  can  make  a 
stirring  speech  and  they  say  he  is  going 
to  be  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He’s  wise  and  witty  and  straight  as  a 
string,  but  a  rough  diamond — big,  awk¬ 
ward  and  homely.  You’re  just  the  girl  to 
take  him  in  hand  and  give  him  a  little 
polish  and  push  him  along.  His  name  is 
Abraham  Lincoln.” 

Speed  knew  the  Todds — a  distinguished 
Kentucky  family  with  a  Governor  of 
Virginia  and  other  historic  figures  in  its 
record.  When  he  called  upon  Mary,  she 
asked  about  Mr.  Lincoln  and  said  she 
would  like  to  meet  him. 

“She’s  just  the  girl  for  you,  Abe,”  Speed 
said  to  him  that  evening.  “She  is  bright 
and  well  educated  and  her  family  has  influ¬ 
ence.  She  could  be  a  great  help  to  you.” 

This  interested  the  member  from  Sanga¬ 
mon  County,  who  was  indeed  eager  to  get 
along.  The  companionship  of  a  refined 
young  lady  was  the  very  thing  he  needed. 

“Let’s  go  over  and  pay  our  respects  to 
her,”  Speed  suggested. 

They  went,  Lincoln  being  carefully 
dressed  in  his  first  suit  of  black  clothes. 
Miss  Todd  was  a  bright,  vivacious  girl  of 
middle  stature,  twenty-two  years  old. 
She  was  fashionably  dressed  and  carried 
her  head  proudly — a  smart-looking,  witty, 
well-spoken  girl,  but  not  especially  hand¬ 


some.  She  was  most  agreeable  to  the 
young  men.  Honest  Abe  was  deeply  im¬ 
press^  by  her  talk  and  fine  manners  and 
general  comeliness.  He  felt  her  grace  and 
charm  and  spoke  of  it  with  enthusiasm. 

But  to  him  and  to  her  there  seemed  to  be 
an  impassable  gulf  between  them.  She 
changed  her  mind  about  that,  however, 
when  she  heard  him  speak,  and  felt  the 
power  of  his  personality  and  saw  his  faa 
lighted  by  the  candle  of  his  spirit.  It  was  a 
handsome  face  in  those  moments  of  high 
elation.  Hardship  and  malarial  poison 
had  lined  and  sallowed  his  skin.  He  used 
to  say  that  every  time  the  fever  and  ague 
walked  over  him  they  left  a  track  on  his 
face.  The  shadows  of  loneliness  and  sor¬ 
row  were  in  its  sculpturing.  But  when  his 
eyes  glowed  with  passion  one  saw  not  the 
rough  mask  which  the  life  of  the  pioneer 
had  given  him.  His  form  lost  its  awk¬ 
wardness;  his  face  took  on  a  noble  and  im¬ 
pressive  beauty.  At  those  times  every  eye 
looked  longingly  upxjn  him  because  of  the 
great  and  wonderful  things  with  which  he 
was  interfused.  To  quote  his  own  words 
to  the  boy,  Josiah  Traylor,  his  character 
was  speaking  as  well  as  his  lips.  Mary  had 
the  insight  to  recognize  his  power.  She 
felt  the  strength  of  his  spirit.  She  agreed 
with  her  friends  that  here  was  a  man  of 
great  promise.  She  felt  the  need  of  him. 

To  one  who  loved  beauty  and  respected 
women  as  he  did,  the  grace  and  refinement 
of  this  young  lady  had  a  singular  appeal, 
coupled  as  it 'was  with  the  urge  of  his 
strong,  masculine  nature.  It  was  a  revela¬ 
tion.  He  was  like  a  young  poet  going  out 
into  the  open  and  seeing  for  the  first  time 
the  mysterious  beauty  of  the  mountains  or 
“the  exquisite,  delicate,  thin  curve  of  the 
new  moon  in  spring.”  He  began  to  seek 
and  study  refinement  of  thought,  of  man¬ 
ner,  of  dress,  of  expression.  He  knew  that 
he  needed  Mary,  but  had  the  feeling  that 
she  was  not  for  him. 

A  WOMAN  who  lived  near  the  Ed¬ 
wards’s  house  had  a  small,  hairy  poo¬ 
dle  dog.  One  day  as  Abe  and  Mary  were 
walking  along  the  street  they  met  this 
woman,  who  asked  them  if  they  had  seen 
her  dog. 

“I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  some  one  down  the 
street  had  got  him  tied  to  the  end  of  a  pole 
and  is  using  him  to  swab  off  his  windows,” 
said  Abe  Lincoln  with  a  good-natured 
laugh.  “I’ll  try  to  find  him  for  you.” 

Mary  enjoyed  fun  and  this  and  like  sJ- 
lies  of  the  young  legislator  added  a  cert^ 
zest  to  their  friendship.  W'omen  are  like 
children  in  their  love  of  humor. 

The  diminutive  Douglas  saw  in  Miss 
Todd  an  asset  of  much  value  and  his  at¬ 
tentions  began  to  be  assiduous.  Mar)’ 
was  indifferent  to  his  lofty  manner  and 
sonorous  vocalism.  Abe  Lincoln  liked  her 
better  for  that. 

She  encouraged  the  visits  of  the  latter 
and  invited  his  confidence.  The  fact 
filled  him  with  a  great  joy.  They  went 
about  together.  In  the  Edwards’s  parkr 
he  modestly  told  her  of  his  work  and  life 
plan.  She  differed  with  him  on  certain 
subjects  which  were  unfortunately  fum 
damental.  But  her  personality  pleased 
and  fascinated  the  young  legislator.  One 
evening  under  the  spell  of  it  he  asked  her 
to  be  his  wife.  She  consented.  1  hen  be 
began  to  think  it  over. 

It  was  like  Lincoln  in  his  relations  with 
women  to  get  the  cart  before  the  horse;  so 
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Mr.  Lincoln  asked  his  friends  and  neighbors  to  pray  for  his  success.  He  was  moved  by  the  sight  o/  them. 
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Material  Motives 

By  DuVemet  Rahell 


I  AM  holding  no  brief  for  Myra  Wil¬ 
loughby.  I' admit  frankly  that  she 
should  never  have  married  Jason 
Hardwick — that  is,  married  him 
with  the  material  motives  that 
actuated  her  when  she  consented 
to  become  his  wife.  Not  that  Myra  would 
have  expected  any  one  to  hold  a  brief  for 
her — she  held  none  for  herself.  Jason’s 
proposal  came  as  a  stunning  surprise  to 
her,  and  she  accepted  him  quickly,  very 
quickly,  before  she  had  time  to  think; 
she  accepted  him  mechanically,  sub¬ 
consciously,  so  to  speak,  like  closing  her 
fingers  on  a  diamond  of  first  water 
dropped  into  her  hands  from  the  sky. 

Afterwards  she  didn’t  let  herself  go  into 
the  ethics  of  the  matter. 

She  told  herself  with  a  determination 
which  would  have  been  praiseworthy 
enough  under  slightly  different  circum¬ 
stances,  that  even  though  she  was  not 
blind  to  the  material  advantages  marrying 
Jason  would  bring  to  her,  an  even  dis¬ 
position  and  a  firm  resolve  to  make  a  man 
proud  of  the  girl  he  had  married  were 
perfectly  fair  substitutes  for  love;  love, 
that  peculiar,  often  fleeting,  emotion,  in 
whose  name  a  woman  eternally  demanded 
of  a  man  something  he  generally  didn’t 
know  how  to  give,  and  which  made  her 
weep  over  the  defections  and  straying  into 
life’s  by-ways  for  which  the  masculine  sex 
appeared  to  have  a  proclivity. 

For  a  girl  in  the  chorus  of  any  of  the 
Kirby-Morrison  companies,  marry¬ 
ing  Jason  Hardwick  would  certainly  have 
bwn  a  temptation  next  to  impxjssible  to 
resist.  He  was  the  director,  stage  manager, 
producer — whatnot,  whose  word  was  abso¬ 
lutely  accepted  as  final  about  everything. 
He  passed  or  vetoed  the  scenic  effects,  he 
picked  the  principals  and  solo  dancers,  he 
had  the  say-so  concerning  costumes;  he  had 
even  been  known  to  interpolate  a  song 
that  pleased  him.  totally  disregarding  the 
frenzied  protests  of  Morton  Kopft,  who 
wrote  the  music  for  the  Kirby-Morrison 
productions. 

He  was  a  very  efficient  young  man  with 
a  briskly  impersonal  manner  and  inscru¬ 
table  eyes,  and  he  certainly  could  put  the 
fear  of  God  into  the  chorus  girls — even 
the  ones  who  owned  a  town  car  and  a 
Pekinese,  and  lived  on  Riverside  Drive. 
He  had  a  good-looking  boyish  face  that 
lit  up  wonderfully  when  he  smiled — which 
wasn’t  often.  He  had  found  it  didn’t  pay. 

When  he  apf>eared  at  rehearsal  smiling, 
the  comedian  immediately  took  him  aside 
to  register  a  kick  about  his  lines  being 
cut,  the  leading  lady  made  a  fuss  about 
her  costumes  in  the  second  act,  and  even 
the  tenor  took  the  occasion  to  complain 
bitterly  about  something  or  other.  So 
Jason  gradually  came  to  assume  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  perpetual  grouch,  and  the 
money-making  spectacles  of  the  Kirby- 
Morrison  combine  continued  to  cause  New 
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York  to  stop,  look,  and  write  picture  post¬ 
cards  to  their  out-of-town  friends  about 
them.  And  of  course  these  friends 
promptly  came  into  town  and  paid  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices  for  seats.  Shows  like  the 
Kirby  riots  are  written  and  produced  ex¬ 
pressly  for  those  far  from  the  madding 
crowd.  Heaven  help  them  if  the  nation 
ever  faces  a  protracted  railroad  strike! 
But  to  go  on. 

Having  put  out  numberless  shows  built 
along  ultra-sophisticated  lines,  Jason  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  high  time  to 
spring  a  novelty.  So  instead  of  the  tegula- 
tion  cabaret  or  ball-room — the  scene  itself 
didn’t  matter  so  long  as  it  gave  the  ladies 
of  the  chorus  a  chance  to  wear  evening 
gowns,  totally  inadequate  bits  of  clothing 
that  looked  as  if  they  had  been  fashioned 
for  the  favorites  of  a  Turkish  harem,  and 
the  men — but  who  cares  about  the  men? 
We  don’t  pay  four  dollars  a  seat  at  the 
hotel  book-stalls  to  look  at  the  men  in  a 
musical  show' — in  the  new  production 
Jason  staged  something  quite  different. 

\  street  in  a  little  country  town — 
great  trees  shading  it,  a  grass-edged  side¬ 
walk,  and  the  girls  in  gingham  dresses 
leaning  over  the  picket  fences  singing  to 
the  boys  coming  along  from  the  village. 
.\nd  in  the  center  of  the  stage  was  one 
house,  and  one  girl  sitting  on  the  porch 
rocking  in  an  old-fashioned  rocking  chair, 
a  basket  of  mending  by  her  side;  and  when 
the  stage  was  all  set  and  Jason  got  his 
first  go^  look  at  her,  he  promptly  forgot 
the  time,  place  and  day  of  the  week.  It 
can  happen.  But  to  Jason — ^Jason  Hard¬ 
wick,  before  whose  discerning  eyes  had 
pass^  four-fifths  of  the  professional 
beauties  of  the  countrj',  iridescently 
lovely  creatures  who  posed  for  corset  and 
cold  cream  advertisements,  and  whose 
superlative  loveliness  was  justly  famous 
in  the  popular  songs  and  divorce  annals! 

I  'HE  girl  on  the  porch  was  Myra  Wil- 
A  loughby.  She  didn’t  have  but  a  few 
lines  to  sing,  and  she  didn’t  sing  those  in 
any  remarkable  manner.  But  J ason  wasn’t 
listening  to  her  voice  at  first.  He  was 
looking  into  her  dark  eyes,  and  as  he  did 
so  somehow  a  sense  of  home  enfolded  him ; 
home  with  a  white  gate  and  a  pebbled 
walk,  and  honeysuckle  rioting  over  a 
trellis  at  the  end  of  the  porch.  He  looked^ 
and  then  he  shut  his  eyes  and  listened  to 
the  words — the  regular  sort  of  words, 
“.\nd  I’ll  be  waiting  in  the  twilight,  dear, 
for  you” — and  the  sound  of  the  girl’s  voice 
awoke  longings  in  him  for  things  he  knew 
that  he  had  always  wanted  deep  down 
in  his  heart,  but  had  never  taken  the  time 
to  go  after.  Well,  he  reflected  grimly,  as 
the  music  stopped  and  the  song  died  away, 
this  is  where  he  took  the  time. 

He  went  about  the  accomplishment  of 
his  desire  with  no  loss  of  time.  He  sought 
out  Patsy  Purcell,  a  young  person  in  the 
chorus  who  was  a  walking  encyclopedia  of 


the  history,  past,  present,  and  probable 
future,  of  the  entire  cast,  and  under  the 
guise  of  a  sharp  reprimand  concerning 
making  her  straying  eyes  behave  when 
looking  at  the  tenor,  who  declared  she 
spoiled  his  song,  acquired  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  Myra.  Not  much;  strangely 
enough  Patsy  didn’t  know  much,  but 
enough  to  start  on.  He  discovered  that 
she  came  from  some  little  town  up  the 
state,  had  studied  voice  culture — or  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  music,  Patsy  wasn’t 
exactly  sure  just  what — anyhow,  finding 
after  she  had  spent  all  her  money  that  she 
didn’t  have  a  future  on  the  concert  stage, 
she  drifted  into  the  chorus  of  one  of  the 
Kirby  companies.  Jason,  taking  another 
good  look  at  Myra  as  she  passed  at  the 
moment  attired  for  the  street,  decided 
that  what  with  her  snapping  black  eyes 
and  clear  skin,  her  slender  ankles,  and 
figure  as  clean  cut  as  a  silhouette,  she  had 
not  had  much  trouble  getting  a  place. 

The  second  step  in  his  program  was 
peculiar,  to  say  the  least.  He  began 
an  exhaustive  campaign  of  criticism.  He 
found  fault  with  Myra’s  dancing,  the  way 
she  held  her  flowers,  and  the  way  sIm 
rocked  in  the  wicker  chair  on  the  porch. 
He  criticised  her  before  the  company, 
and  he  took  her  aside  and  criticised  her- 
talking  to  her  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
at  a  time,  and  leaving  her  either  on  the 
verge  of  tears,  or  with  her  eyes  black  with 
temper  and  her  red  mouth  sullenly  set. 
Of  course  all  this  was  rather  out  of  the 
ordinary',  and  provoked  much  comment. 
No  one  understood  it. 

“For  heaven’s  sake,”  Patsy  Purcell 
wanted  to  know,  “why  doesn’t  he  fire  her 
and  let  it  go  at  that?  This  nagging  isn’t 
getting  him  anywhere.” 

But  Jason  hoped  it  would.  He  hoped 
it  was  showing  Myra,  beyond  all  possibil¬ 
ity  of  doubt,  that  the  stage  was  no  place 
for  her,  that  she  wasn’t  suited  to  it.  That 
what  she  was  made  for  was  a  home- 
home  spelled  with  a  capital  H;  the  sort 
we  write  songs  about,  and  see  on  real 
estate  advertisements,  but  which  no  one 
takes  seriously  in  these  days  of  refrigerated 
flats,  and  stucco  suburban  bungalows. 

One  day  Jason  said  frankly  to  Myra: 
“You  know  you  don’t  belong  in  the 
chorus.” 

Something  about  his  tone  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  in  his  usually  inscrutable  eyes 
emboldened  Myra  to  ask  quickly,  her 
voice  a  trifle  breathless,  “Oh,  Mr.  Hard¬ 
wick,  do  you  think  that  I  could  do  some¬ 
thing  better — that  perhaps  I  could  have 
a  song  or  a  dance — ” 

Jason  promptly  dispelled  this  rainbow. 
“I  do  not.  You  don’t  dance  well  enough 
for  a  solo  dance,  and  you  haven’t  the  per¬ 
sonality  to  get  a  song  across.” 

But  Myra  was  unaccountably  m^yed 
to  voicing  a  different  opinion.  “I  don’t  se« 
why—” 
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Jason  told  her.  “It  sure  is  a  town  where 
you  have  to  deliver  the  goods.” 

“But  still  I  think  I  have  more  chance 
here  than  anywhere  else,”  Myra  said. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know — I  can’t  see  what 
draws  a  girl  to  New  York,  and  I  certainly 
can’t  see  why  so  many  girls  are  crazy  to 
go  on  the  stage.  Now  take  your  case.” 
Jason  continued;  he  paused  and  smiled 
that  boyish  can^d  smile  of  his,  “you’d 
be  far  better  off  at  home,  you  know — ” 

“No,  I  don’t  know,”  Myra  broke  in, 
shaking  her  head.  “I  wouldn’t  go  home — 
not  for  anything  in  the  world.  I’m  not 
going  home  until  I  am  preceded  by  bill 
boards  announcing  my  name  in  large 
type.”  She  stopp^,  her  dark  eyes  danc¬ 
ing. 

Jason  leaned  across  the  table.  “If  you 
don’t  want  to  go  back  to  that  home, 
why  not  some  other  home — why  don’t 
you  get  married?” 

Myra  shrugged,  still  laughing.  “Oh, 
there’s  lots  of  answers  to  that.” 

It  was  the  night  he  put  Patsy  Purcell 
in  Myra’s  place  on  the  front  porch, 
and  gave  her  Myra’s  song,  that  Jason 
asked  Myra  to  marry  him.  He  went  into 
the  dressing  room  after  all  the  other  girls 
had  gone  and  found  Myra  trying  to  stop 
crying  long  enough  to  powder  her  face 
and  go  home. 

He  walked  in  and  closed  the  door  be¬ 
hind  him  and  stood  looking  at  her,  a 
frown  on  his  face  and  a  worried  look  in  his 
eyes. 

“Myra — please  stop  crj'ing.” 

She  look^  up  at  him  through  her  tears, 
her  eyes  black  and  stormy. 

“Oh,  I  know  you  think  I’m  a  brute — 
but  honestly,  Myra,  you  don’t  belong  here 
at  all.  You  were  made  to  be  loved  and 
taken  care  of — Myra,  won’t  you  let  me 
take  care  of  you?” 

Myra  backed  against  the  dressing  table, 
bewilderment,  fright  and  indignation  in 
her  eyes. 

“Oh,  don’t  look  at  me  like  that,”  Jason 
begged.  He  came  and  stood  close  beside 
her,  and  his  voice  grew  very  gentle.  “I’ll 
be  as  good  to  you  as  I  know  how — MjTa — 
will  you  marry  me?”  .\nd  he  took  her 
swiftly  into  his  arms,  and  pressed  his  lips 
to  the  soft  wave  of  dark  hair  that  folded 
over  her  small  ear  like  a  bird’s  wing. 

.\nd  there  in  his  arms,  with  the.  words  of 
his  proposal  ringing  in  her  ears,  Myra 
accepted  him  very  quickly,  as  I  have  told 
you. 

A  WEEK  later  she  said  goodby  to  Patsy 
Purcell,  who  had  been  her  best  friend 
in  the  theatre.  That  young  lady  laughed 
when  she  heard  the  news.  Myra  had 
wondered  a  little  uneasily  just  what  Patsy 
would  think.  But  Patsy  being  an  utterly 
frivolous  young  thing,  was  not  much 
given  to  thought;  in  fact  she  regarded  all 
mental  effort  as  utterly  useless,  and  took 
things  as  she  found  them  on  the  surface. 

“Well,  you  sure  did  get  even  wnth  friend 
Jason  for  being  so  fresh,”  she  commented 
gayly. 

“Get  even?”  Myra  questioned. 

“Sure — aren’t  you  going  to  marry  him? 
But  that’s  as  old  as  .\nne — it  was  in  the 
last  show — and  it  was  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave  then.”  Patsy’s  blue  eyes,  blue  and 
round  like  a  little  boy’s  marbles,  filled  with 
unconcealed  envy.  “Well,  from  now  on 
I  guess  you  get  the  best  that  the  Kirby- 
Morrison  bunch  has  to  offer.” 


Myra  drew  a  deep  breath.  “Oh,  Patsy 
— I’m  so  excited.  It  means  that  I  get  my 
chance — and  that’s  what  counts  in  this 
game,  a  chance.”  She  hesitated  and  then 
went  on  to  confide.  “I  haven’t  said  any¬ 
thing  to  Jason  yet,  he’s  been  so  rushed 
trying  to  get  things  into  shape  so  that  we 
could  get  away  for  a  week,  but  Patsy,  I’m 
just  crazy  for  that  moonlight  song  in  the 
new  show.  Miss  Duveen  is  going  into 
vaudeville,  and  while  we’re  away  I’m 
going  to  ask  Jason  to  let  me  have  a  chance 
at  it.” 

“That’s  right,”  Patsy  counselled  wisely, 
“get  him  early  jp  the  game,  and  I  don’t 
know  any  better  time  to  play  Delilah 
than  on  your  honeymoon.  Are  you  going 
to  .\tlantic  City?” 

“No,”  Myra  told  her,  “we’re  going  to 
a  little  place  up  in  the  Pocono  Mountains; 
it’s  kept  by  a  Frenchman  and  they  have 
the  most  wonderful  food,  Jason  says.” 

“But  what  do  you  do  up  there — ^I’m 
thinking  of  that  trunkful  of  new  clothes 
I  helped  you  buy.”  Patsy  looked  up  from 
an  anxious  examination  of  a  run  in  her  old 
gold  stocking. 

“Oh,  Jason  is  going  to  fish — and  the 
walks  are  lovely — ”  Myra  explained 
vaguely. 

“Oh,”  Patsy  responded  politely;  and 
then  as  Myra  turned  away  she  went  on 
to  reflect  with  growing  contentment  that 
many'ing  Jason  Hardwick  undoubtedly 
had  many  advantages,  but  fancy  spending 
your  honeymoon  Ashing,  and  wasting  your 
trousseau  in  a  place  where  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  walk! 


Molly  Duveen’s  part  to  Jason. 

He  had  been  Ashing  in  the  brook  all 
morning,  and  his  basket.  Ailed  with 
speckled  trout,  lay  on  the  bank.  Myra, 
an  open  book  in  her  lap,  sat  comfortably 
in  the  crotch  of  a  tree  that  overhung  the 
stream,  .\bove  her  head  the  sky  was  a 
dome  of  deepest  blue,  the  brook  babbled 
along  the  brown  boulders  in  its  bed,  and 
the  sifted  sunshine  came  through  the 
willows,  a  veil  of  gold-flecked  yellow. 

Jason  waded  to  the  bank,  reeling  in  his 
line.  “That’s  enough  for  to-day,”  he  said. 
He  took  off  his  hat,  and  stretching  him¬ 
self  comfortably  on  the  moss,  smiled  up 
at  Myra.  “You  look  very  serious — far 
too  serious  for  a  bride.  What  are  you 
thinking  about?” 

“You — and  me,”  Myra  smiled. 

Jason  closed  his  eyes  lazUy,  and  after  a 
moment,  Myra,  fearing  that  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  go  to  sleep,  went  on.  “I  was 
wondering  about  the  new  show,  Jason — 
have  you  thought  of  any  one  for  Molly 
Duveen’s  part?” 

Jason’s  eyes  opened  reproachfully. 

“Myra — I’m  on  my  honeymoon!  How 
can  you  drag  that  in?” 

“I  know,”  Myra  persisted,  “but  I’m 
so  interested.” 

Jason  reached  up  and  patted  her  hand. 
“That’s  very  sweet  of  you — to  take  such 
an  interest  in  my  affairs.” 

“They’re  my  affairs  too.” 

Jason  shook  his  head.  “No — no,  I’m 
never  going  to  bring  my  business  home. 
That’s  not  my  idea  of  a  home.” 

Myra  glanced  at  him,  and  proceeded 
hurriedly.  “But,  Jason — listen — this  is 
something  that  I’ve  wanted  to  ask  you 
for  a  long  time.  Won’t  you — won’t  you 


give  me  a  chance  to  try  Miss  Duveen’s 
part?  I  know  I  could  sing  that  song, 
and — ” 

Jason  turned  his  head  quickly  to  stare 
at  her.  “Give  you  Molly  Duveen’s  part! 
Give  you — why  certainly  not!  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing!” 

“Don’t  you  think  I  could  sing — ?” 

“Whether  you  could  or  couldn’t  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  When  you  married 
me  you  left  the  stage.” 

This  didn’t  really  sink  in,  in  all  its 
seriousness,  but  it  made  Myra  open  her 
ej^es.  “But  Jason — not  for  good — ” 

Jason  sat  up.  “Certainly  for  good. 
Why  Myra — ^what  on  earth  are  you  get¬ 
ting  at?” 

“Why — why — ”  and  Myra  made  an 
uncertain  gesture — “I  had  no  idea  of  such 
a  thing!” 

“And  I  had  no  other  idea.  What  on 
earth  do  you  suppose  marriage  means  to 
a  man  anyhow?  It  means  a  home — 
and  a  woman  at  the  head  of  his  home — it 
means — ” 

“Just  a  miniAe,  Jason,”  Myra  intern  p- 
ted  Armly,  “why  didn’t  you  mention  ail 
this  before?” 

“It  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  was 
necessary.  Why  didn’t  you  mention  the 
fact  that  you  expected  to  remain  on  the 
stage?” 

Myra  looked  away.  There  was  really 
no  answer  she  could  think  of  to  this. 

Jason  turned  to  face  her,  the  angry  note 
dying  from  his  voice.  “Listen  here, 
Myra,”  he  said,  “the  stage  is  no  place 
for  you — ” 

Myra  shook  her  head  impatiently. 
“Now,  Jason,  don’t  begin  that — I’ve 
heard  you  say  it  so  many  times.  Saying 
the  stage  is  no  place  for  me  is  such  a 
sweeping  statement.  I  don’t  think  I  have 
an  over-rated  idea  of  my  own  ability, 
but — ” 

“Your  ability  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
You  are  not  the  type  of  girl  who  belongs 
on  the  stage.  You  are  too  sweet,  too  soft 
— ^you  have  to  be  taken  care  of.” 

Myra  was  beginning  to  feel  alarmed; 
there  was  such  a  note  of  Anality  in  his 
voice.  “I’ve  taken  care  of  myself  for 
three  years.” 

“Well,  honey,  you  won’t  need  to  any 
more.  We’re  going  to  build  a  home,  you 
and  I,  just  like  those  little  birds  over 
there — see,  by  the  rhododendrons?” 

MYR.\’S  eyes  narrowed.  “Jason,”  she 
began  slowly,  “you  talk  an  awful  lot 
about  this  home  business.  It  sounds  very 
pretty,  and  I  dare  say  there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  in  it — if  you  are  interested  in  that 
sort  of  thing — but  it’s  set  me  wondering. 
I’m  wondering  if  perhaps  you  didn’t  many' 
for  a  home.” 

Jason  smiled  up  at  her.  “Of  course  I 
married  for  a  home — a  home  and  all  that 
goes  with  it.  I  never  realized  all  I’d 
missed  until  I  saw  you  in  the  second  act 
of  the  show.  From  that  minute  I  did 
nothing  but  dream  of  a  home  like  that. 
Of  course  not  just  like  thaj,  because  we 
can’t  live  out  of  town,  at  least  not  all 
the  year  around.  But  I  began  to  think 
of  an  apartment  on  Riverside  Drive,  or 
maybe  overlooking  the  Park,  of  deep 
chairs  and  reading  lamps,  and  a  pretty 
wife  waiting  for  me  at  night  in  a  simple 
dress,  and  smooth  hair  and  no  dope  on 
her  face.  I  want  her  to  watch  the  clock 
for  me  to  come  home,  and  after  diimer — a 


.)  Their  brief  honeymoon  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  Myra  mentioned  MoUy  Duveerfs  part  to  Jason. 

I  real  dinner,  no  fussed-up  restaurant  food  a  picture  and  putting'  her  so  apparently  work,  that’s  all.  I’d  always  be  regretting 

^  want  her  to  sit  on  the  arm  of  my  in  wrong.  And  she  wasn't  in  the  wrong,  the  chance  you  could  have  given  me  if 

chair,  and  laugh  at  the  same  jokes  in  the  she  told  herself  vehemently.  She  couldn’t  you  had  wanted  to.” 

I  papier;  and  put  her  cheek  against  my  hair  help  it  if  she  had  none  of  the  domestic  Jason  looked  down  at  her.  “Do  you 

and  every  now  and  then  jump  up  to  see  if  virtues.  It  wasn’t  her  fault  if  she  desired  lOve  the  theatre  so  much?” 

^  the  nurse  has  properly  covered  the  baby.”  to  be  the  head  of  a  musical  revue  instead  Myra  shrugged.  “You  certainly  did  alL 

I  As  he  said  this  last,  he  turned  his  head  of  in  an  apartment  near  the  Park.  you  could  to  make  me  hate  it.  You  were 

^  and  pressed  his  face  against  the  soft  “It’s  all  right  as  you  tell  it,  Jason.”  always  criticising — ”  Her  voice  died 

I  chiffon  of  her  blouse.  she  admitted,  after  a  minute,  “and  I  away,  and  slowly  her  expression  changed. 

Myra  was  furiously  angry;  angry  at  wouldn’t  mind  a  bit  playing  a  part  like  A  light  of  suspicion,  enlightment,  grow 

- '  herself,  angry  at  Jason  for  painting  such  that,  but  in  real  life — well,  it  wouldn’t  ing  to  indignation,  dawned  in  her  eyes. 
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“Jason — did  you  do  it  on  purpose — so 
that  I’d  get  discouraged — so  that  I’d  be 
willing  to  give  it  up?” 

“Well,  I  wanted  to  make  you  see — ” 
Jason  was  beginning  when  Myra  furiously 
interrupted  him. 

“Then  you  did  do  it  on  purpose— Oh, 
why  didn’t  I  think  of  that  before?  ‘You 
wanted  to  make  me  see’ — why  you  weren’t 
thinking  of  me!  It  was  you,  you  yourself, 
that  you  were  thinking  of — that’s  all  that 
interested  you.  Oh,  it  is  so  plain  now. 
You  never  loved  me — you  just  found  out 
that  I  came  from  a  little  town — Patsy 
told  me  how  you  asked  her  questions 
about  me — and  so  you  jumped  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  I  was  a  nice  domestic  little 
thing,  just  the  sort  to  fit  the  part  you’d 
cast  me  for.  You  weren’t  in  love  with 
me — ^you  were  in  love  with  the  scenery  in 
the  second  act,  and  I  was  part  of  it.” 

She  stopped  to  laugh  bitterly.  “And 
to  think  that  I’ve  often  been  a  little 
ashamed  that  I  married  you  for — ”  She 
stopped  short,  checked  by  the  expression 
in  his  eyes. 

He  had  risen  and  now  stood  looking 
down  into  her  face.  “You  have  gone  too 
far  to  stop  now,  Myra.  Just  why  did  you 
marry  me?” 

Myra  felt  that  she  had  to  answer,  but 
the  words  woiildn’t  come  smoothly.  “Well, 
I  felt — ”  she  stammered —  “that  is,  I 
never  thought  you’d  mind  my  remaining 
with  the  company  and — ” 

“Do  you  mean  you  thought  that  I’d 
have  no  objections  to  my  wife  being  in 
the  chorus?” 

“But  with  your  influence — ” 

Jason’s  laugh  interrupted  her — and 
there  wasn’t  so  much  laughter  in  his  voice 
at  that.  “Now  we  have  it.  So  you  mar¬ 
ried  me  for  the  {position  you  thought  I 
could  give  you.  For  material  motives — ” 

“Well,  your  own  motives  were  quite  as 
material  as  mine,”  Myra  interrupted, 
stung  to  defense  by  the  scorn  in  his 
voice. 

“No,”  Jason  denied  slowly,  “I  don’t 
think  so.  I  said,  you  remember,  that  I 
wanted  a  home — a  home  and  all  that  went 
with  it.  And  you  went  with  it,  and  love — 
Oh,  I’m  not  saying  that  I  was  off  my  head 
about  you  at  first — maybe  I  wasn’t — but 
I  had  a  sort  of  feeling — well,  I  just  can’t 
put  it  into  words.  You  probably  aren’t 
interested  in  my  feelings,  anyway.” 

“Not  in  the  least,”  Myra  agreed  coolly. 
She  was  remembering  the  expression  in 
Jason’s  eyes  when  he  stood  looking  down 
at  her  a  moment  ago.  She  wasn’t  looking 
at  him  now.  She  was  looking  down  the 
valley,  where  the  trees  were  gay  with 
the  faintly  flushed  beauty  of  the  apple 
blossoms  and  the  creamy  white  of  the 
dogwood.  But  Myra’s  eyes  were  blind 
to  all  of  this. 

PRESENTLY  she  stole  a  glance  in  his 
direction.  He  was  gathering  together 
his  fishing  paraphernalia. 

“Well — what  are  you  going  to  do?” 
She  felt  impelled  to  say  something. 

“Nothing.”  .\nd  pulling  on  his  cap, 
Jason  strode  off  down  the  path. 

Myra,  forgetting  that  she  considered  her 
stand  perfectly  justified,  ran  after  him. 
“But,  Jason,  surely  there  is  something — ” 
Jason  stopped  abruptly.  “Well,  have 
you  anything  to  suggest?”  he  flung  over 
his  shoulder.  “But  remember,  before  you 
say  anj’thing.  As  long  as  you  are  mar¬ 


ried  to  me,  you  are  not  going  back  to  the 
stage!” 

“And  just  how  do  you  propose  to  slop 
me?” 

Jason  of  course  should  have  had  an 
answer  ready  to  this,  something  fitting 
and  final.  “Well,  I  can  keep  you  out  of 
my  companies,”  he  managed  after  a  mo¬ 
ment,  angrily  aware  of  the  total  inade¬ 
quacy  of  this  retort. 

“There  are  other  companies,”  Myra  told 
him  promptly.  “Heinmann  opens  his 
show  on  the  Rivoli  Roof  next  month.” 

Jason  made  no  answer.  He  just  stood 
there  scowling  at  her  for  a  long  moment, 
and  then  turned  on  his  heel. 

Later,  as  Myra  was  dressing  for  dinner, 

'  he  came  into  the  room.  He  looked 
tired  and  his  shoes  were  muddy,  as  if  he  had 
been  tramping  for  miles  careless  of  where 
his  feet  took  him. 

“Now  see  here,  Myra,”  he  began,  drop¬ 
ping  wearily  into  a  chair.  “I’ve  been 
walking  for  hours  trying  to  think  this 
out,  without  making  much  headway.  To 
begin  with — well,  I  don’t  suppose  there’s 
much  chance  of  bringing  you  to  my  way 
of  thinking?” 

Myra  shook  her  head.  “None  in  the 
least.  I  consider  the  stage  my  profession 
as  much  as  you  consider  it  yours,  and  I 
feel  that  I  have  the  right-^” 

“It’s  no  good  going  into  that.  Now  if 
I  can’t  bring  you  to  my  way  of  looking 
at  it,  and  you  can’t  bring  me  to  your  way, 
the  only  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  find — 
find  some  sort  of  a  way  station  in  between, 
and  get  off  there*.  I  suppose  that  ulti¬ 
mately  you  will  want  a  divorce — ”  He 
paused  uncertainly. 

“A  divorce,  properly  handled  by  a 
press  agent  who  knew  what  he  was  alraut. 
would  be  the  making  of  me,”  Myra  re¬ 
turned  flippantly. 

“I  suppose  so,”  Jason  returned.  Then 
he  looked  at  her  thoughtfully.  “I  won¬ 
der  if  you’d  do  that.” 

Myra  shrugged,  and  then  she  met  his 
eyes.  “You  can’t  see  my  point  of  view 
at  all,  can  you,  Jason?” 

“No,  I  can’t,”  he  answered  frankly. 
“You  married  me  for  the  position  you 
thought  I  could  give  you.  Of  course  I’ll 
admit  it’s  hard  on  you  that  I  won’t  give 
it  to  you,  but  after  all,  it’s  not  so 'easy  for 
me.  I  felt  in  love  with  the  girl  I  thought 
you  were — you  needn’t  lift  your  shoulder 
and  smile  like  that —  I  know  now  that  I 
was  in  love  with  her.  I  made  a  mistake — 
but  of  course  that’s  up  to  me.  Still,*  you 
must  see  that  it’s  pretty  rough  on  a  man 
to  find  himself  married  td  a  perfect  stran¬ 
ger.  A  girl  that  he  not  only  doesn’t  know, 
but  has  no  desire  to  know-:-” 

“Thank  you,”  Myra  put  in,  lifting  her 
chin. 

“Now  please,  Myra,  don’t  get  mad.  It 
will  only  ball  things  up  and  we  want  to 
get  this  straightened  out  somehow.  That 
is  the  best  I  can  do.  If  I  do  for  you  what 
you  expected  when  you  married  me,  will 
you  let  me  do  it  in  my  own  way?” 

“Just  what  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  if  you’ll  wait  until  I  get  this  new 
show  off  my  hands.  I’ll  make  ever>’thing 
as  easy  for  you  as  I  can.  After  you  get 
your  divorce — and  I  hear  that  they  speed 
things  up  out  west — you  can  come  back 
and  I’ll  try  to  have  a  part  waiting  for  you — 
I’ll  try  to  give  you  ‘your  chance’  as  you 
call  it.” 


“But  in  the  meantime?”  Myra  put  in. 

“In  the  meantime  I  want  you  to  come 
back  to  town  with  me  just  as  if  nothing 
had  ever  happened — as  if  we  were  the 
usual  every  day  couple  just  emerging  fn  m 
the  golden  glory  of  the  honeymoon.”  He 
stopped  to  smile  quizzically.  “I  want  you 
to-^o  you  remember  what  you  said  this 
morning  about  not  minding  playing  a 
domestic  part?  W'ell,  I  want  you  to  do 
that.  I  want  you  to  get  an  apartment  for 
me,  and  furnish  it — and  get  a  chest  of 
silver — and  have  monogrammed  towels  in 
the  bathroom — you  know,  like  all  young 
married  couples  have?” 

Myra  looked  at  him  sharply.  But  he 
wasn’t  laughing,  and  his  eyes  were  almost 
anxious.  She  wondered  if  all  this  could 
be  because  he  was  afraid  of  being  laughed 
at;  that  he  felt  his  marriage  would  be 
bandied  about  by  all  his  friends  as  a  good 
joke,  if  the  truth  were  known.  She  con¬ 
cluded  this  must  be  so.  What  chUdren 
men  were!  Actually  she  was  able  for  a 
fleeting  moment  to  smile  at  Jason — this 
attitude  of  his  made  her  feel  so  much  older 
than  he. 

“Yes,  I  think  I  could  manage  all  that,” 
she  told  him  slowly.  “That  is,  if  I  didn’t 
have  to  do  it  too  long — it’s  a  part  I  would 
easily  tire  of.” 

“Oh,  it  won’t  be  long,”  Jason  assured 
her  briskly,  undoubted  relief  in  his  voice. 
“Two  months  at  the  most.” 

SO  the  first  thing  M>Ta  did  when  she 
came  back  to  town  was  to  look  for 
an  apartment.  Patsy  helped  her.  Jason 
wasn’t  particularly  strong  for  this,  but 
Patsy  proved  to  be  quite  a  practical  little 
person. 

“Get  it  on  the  Drive,”  she  advised, 
“Then  it  will  be  easier  to  sub-let  when 
you  go  on  the  road,  and  friend  husband  is 
back  at  the  club.” 

“Yes,”  Myra  agreed  absently,  looking  at 
a  battleship  coming  to  anchor  in  the 
Hudson.  She  wished  she  could  tell  Patsy 
the  true  state  of  affairs;  of  the  long  wait 
that  stretched  ahead  of  her  before  the 
stage  would  again  know  her  dancing  feet. 
But  Patsy  would  never  understand.  Patsy 
would  undoubtedly  think  her  a  fool.  It 
wasn’t  that  she  exactly  feared  Patsy’s 
derisive  tongue — hadn’t  she  smiled  at 
Jason’s  fear  of  ridicule? — but — well,  no, 
she  didn’t  feel  that  she  could  tell  Patsy. 
Patsy  was  examining  the  towels  M>Ta 
had  been  embroidering.  “Say,  kid,  where 
did  you  learn  to  do  all  this?” 

“I  was  brought  up  on  it,”  Myra  ex¬ 
plained  briefly. 

“Um,”  Patsy  commented,  “no  wonder 
you  beat  it  early.” 

Myra  laughed.  “It  gets  on  my  nerves 
to  sit  for  hours  on  a  thing  like  that,  but  I 
certainly  was  glad  that  I  could  do  it  when 
I  priced  the  hand  embroidered  things  in 
the  stores.” 

“Yes —  ‘ain’t  it  awful,  Mabel’?  I  give 
you  my  word,  Myra,  that  on  my  teddy- 
bears — ” 

“I  meant  towels,  and  table  linen  and 
things,”  Myra  corrected  her. 

“Oh.  .\nyhow  it’s  just  the  same  with 
lingerie.”  Patsy  passed  on  to  the  dining 
room,  and  began  to  admire  the  silver  on 
the  sideboard.  “My,  isn’t  it  fine  and 
shiny?  But  you’d  better  get  a  Jap  to  keep 
it  shiny — they’re  the  best  kind  of  servants 
anyhow,  for  a  thing  like  this.  You’ll  be 
too  busy  with  rehearsab  and  things  to 
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"And  the  girl  got  up,"  Myra  went  on,  "and  sang  the  song  —  really  very  well,  too  —  " 


bother  about  a  house,  and  they  take  charge 
of  everything,  buying  and  aU.  All  you’ll 
have  to  do  will  be  to  play  lady  of  the  house.” 

Myra,  deciding  that  actual  housework 
was  not  expected  in  her  r61e,  took  her 
advice,  and  installed  a  suave,  slant-eyed 
Oriental  in  her  kitchen  and  then  gave 
her  entire  attention  to  dressing  the  part 
and  adding  a  little  “business.”  She  bought 
some  plain  gingham  frocks  in  which  to 
breakfast  with  Jason  after  heh^id  declared 
that  boudoir  caps  and  negligees  were  all 
very  well,  but  he  didn’t  care  much  for  ’em 
at  the  breakfast  table.  Then  she  added 
the  “business”  of  standing  atlhe-window 
to  wave  good-by  to  him  as  he  got  into  his 
roadster. 

Later  she  added  more  “business.”  She 
learned  to  drive  the  roadster  and  drove 
Jason  down  to  his  office  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  called  for  him  at  night.  She 
sweetly  acquiesced  when  he  suggested  they 
give  a  little  dinner  to  some  college  friends 
of  his  who  were  passing  through  the  city 
with  their  wives,  and  it  was  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  little  dinner,  and  the  wives  said 
agreeable  things  '^about  Myra.  She  was 
quite  happy  over  her  small  social  success, 
until  two  days  later  she  met  Patsy  on  the 
street,  who  pushed  such  unimportant 
things  aside  with  a  wave  of  her  hand. 


“Oh,  yes,” — this  veiy  vaguely,  and  then 
with  a  quick  burst  of  enthusiasm,  “I’ve 
left  Kirby,  and  gone  with  .\be  Heinmann. 
He  asked  about  you,  Myra,  and  when  I 
told  him  that  you  had  married  Jason 
Hardwick  he  said  you  always  had  had  an 
eye  for  the  main  chance.  Come  on  with 
me  to  the  dressmaker,  and  I’ll  tell  you 
about  my  new  song — it’s  a  sure-fire  hit.” 

“.\nd  when  do  you  start  to  rehearse?” 
she  asked  Myra,  as  later  she  stood  in  the 
fitting  room  being  tightly  wrrapped  in 
silver  tissue  and  .\mcrican  Beauty  velvet. 

“Oh,  there’s  nothing  settled  yet,”  Myra 
replied  evasively. 

“I  take  it  Molly  Duveen’s  part  wasn’t 
big  enough  for  you — Kitty  Norris  is  sing¬ 
ing  it,  and — oh.  Lord!”  She  turned  to  the 
modiste  who  was  superintending  the  fit¬ 
ting  and  listening  with  interest  to  Patsy’s 
conversation.  “You’d  better  be  nice  to 
my  friend.  Her  husband  is  Jason  Hard¬ 
wick — know  what  that  means?  Well, 
listen,  little  one.  It  means  that  next  sea¬ 
son  her  name  will  be  on  Broadw'ay  in 
letters  a  foot  high.” 

•  Myra  smiled,  and  drew  a  quick  breath. 
“Letters  a  foot  high.”  Was  there  anything 
a  girl  wouldn’t  do  for  that  ? 

But  that  night  after  dinner,  as  she 
wandered  to  the  piano,  she  looked  rather 


pensive.  Each  night  she  sang  for  Jason 
while  he  was  smoking  his  after-dinner 
cigar — more  “business,”  she  told  herself 
satirically. 

Although  her  vocal  teacher  had  told 
Myra — after  a  year  of  expensive  instruc¬ 
tion — that  she  really  had  no  voice,  just 
the  same,  when  she  sat  down  at  the  piano 
with  the  light  of  an  amber  lamp  shining 
on  her  smooth  dark  hair,  and  sang  queer 
heart -catching  little  melodies,  or  gay  little 
music-hall  chansons  from  the  French,  her 
voice  made  you  want  to  shut  your  eyes 
and  build  air  castles  in  a  land  of  sunshine. 

To-night  Jason  switched  out  the  lights, 
and  smoked  in  the  darkness.  When  Myra 
finished  singing,  he  came  and  put  his  arms 
about  her.  She  rose  at  once. 

“Don’t,”  she  said.  “You  don’t  mean 
it — not  really;  it’s  just  the  music,  and  the 
darkness,  and  the  lights  on  the  river.  I’m 
still  the  girl  you  don’t  know,  Jason — 
nothing  is  changed.” 

Jason  switched  on  the  lights  again. 
“Oh,  I  don’t  know,  sometimes  I  think 
things  are  changed — sometimes  I  think 
things  are  a  little  friendlier  between  you 
and  me.  You  seem  to  fit  iq  here  so  well — 
I  forget  it’s  just  a  part — you  do  it  so  well, 
you  know.  .•Knd  ever>’thing  is  running  so 
{Continued  on  page  113) 
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^kVTiipping  a  Son  at  Seventy 


By  ^W^alter  G,  Stephens 


HERE  comes  a  time  in  the  life 
of  most  fathers  when  they 
have  to  give  up  whipping  their 
sons. 

This  for  one  of  two  reasons: 
(1)  Either  the  sons  get,  some 
sense  spanked  into  them  and  finally  behave 
themselves,  or, 

(2)  Father  is  overcome  by  age  and 
hnds  that  his  sons  can  whip  him. 

Experts  in  child  life  say  it  is  oRen  for 
the  latter  reason  that  father  ultimately 
hangs  up  the  strap  in  the  woodshed  and 
permits  it  to  crack  and  rot,  unused. 

But  Daniel  Stem’s  household  is  different. 
Daniel  Stem  is  seventy  years  old. 

“But  there  hasn’t  been  a  day  in  my 
!  '  life,”  he  told  me,  “when  I  couldn’t  give 
V  both  of  my  boys  what  was  what,  whenever 
they  needed  k.  I  can  do  it  to-day  just 
as  well  as  ever,  and  one  of  my  sons  is  forty- 
two  and  the  other  is  thirty, 
i;  “They  haven’t  misbehaved  lately,  have 
'  ihey?”  I  asked. 

“Well,  there  was  a  little  incident  about 
j  a  year  ago.  I  was  sitting  reading  the 
newspap)er  after  breakfast  one  Sunday 
morning  when  my  youngest  son,  who  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  came  into  the 
I  room  and  said:  ‘Father,  I’m  needing 
some  exercise  this  morning.  Come  on  out 
to  the  bam  and  put  on  the  gloves  for  a 
little  while.’ 

“I  was  reading  and  it  was  just  after 
breakfast  and  I  didn’t  want  to  be  bothered 
\  '  and  I  told  him  so,  but  he  kept  on  pestering 
^  me,  so  finally  I  went  out  with  him. 

'  “I  don’t  like  to  box  with  my  sons.  I 
don’t  like  to  hit  them  and  I’ve  always 
■  I  sort  of  felt  that  it  wasn’t  dignified  to  let 
them  hit  me;  but  this  morning  my  son, 
who  had  just  got  into  the  army,  let  out 
ii  two  or  three  stingers.  I  told  him  to  go 
•  1  easy.  I  didn’t  want  to  hit  him.  But  he 
f  let  me  have  another  one  and  so  I  just 
put  my  left  onto  the  right  side  of  his  jaw. 
It’s  a  left  I  worked  out  for  myself,  years 
,  ago.  It  starts  at  the  tip  of  the  right  toe, 
passes  through  the  right  hip,  which  makes 
sort  of  a  pivot  and  it  ends  up  in  the  right 
w’rist.  It’s  sort  of  a  ripple  that  mns 
through  the  body  from  the  tip  of  your  toe 
1^:2  to  the  tip  of  your  hand.  < 

I '  “Well,  that  ended  our  boxing  for  that 
I  ‘  morning.  And  he  hasn’t  asked  me  to  box 
since'.  I’m  glad  he  hasn’t, ^too.  I  don’t 
3  ;  like  to  have  to  hit  my  sgns.  He  told  my 
I  other  son  that  father  still  had  a  punch.” 

If  i  there  are  other  men  in  the  East  be- 

T  j sides  Lieutenant  Kenneth  Stem,  elec- 
i  irical  engineer  in  civilian  life,  who  know 
that  Daniel  Stem,  seventy  years  old,  still 
‘  has  a  punch.  Ask  the  men  in  the  boxing 
room  at  the  New  York  .Athletic  Club, 
;  where  Dan  Hickey  and  young  Arthur 
,  •  Donovan,  son  of  the  famous  Mike  Dono¬ 
van,  instmct  young  millionaires  of  New 
York  how  to  box.  I  did;  and  I  discovered 
,  that,  in  that  famous  shrine  of  boxing,  no 
one  stops  to  think  of  Dan  Stem’s  age. 
j  What  they  do  think  of  is  his  pimch  and 
I  his  skill. 

! 

J 


Daniel  Stem,  who  hasn’t  lost  his  punch  at 
three  score  and  ten. 


"The  Winged  Foot”  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club.  As  late 
as  May,  1919,  it  contained  this  note  from 
the  boxing  room: 

“Dan  Stem,  the  human  bludgeon,  has  the 
reputation  of  having  the  most  wicked  left  hand 
in  the  boxing  room,  and  experiences  great 
difficulty  in  getting  anyone  to  box  with  him, 
omng  to  the  fact  that  he  is  credited  with 
stopping  nine  men  in  one  afternoon.” 

AS  I  sat  in  the  club  sparring-room  the 
other  day  and  watched  Dan  Stem, 
seventy  years  old,  going  through  one  fast 
round  after  another  with  Hickey  and  young 
Donovan  and  several  young  bloods  who 
had  come  to  take  their  daily  boxing 
lessons,  I  thought  of  the  thousands  of 
men  in  the  world  who  are  old  at  fifty, 
decrepit  at  sixty  and  all  but  through  with 
the  world  at  seventy,  and  found  my  mind 
filling  with  questions: 

“W’hat  sort  of  exercise  do  you  suggest 
for  men  of  seventy?”  I  asked  him,  between 
rounds.  He  was  leaning  up  against  one 
of  the  padded  pillars.  The  walls  were 
literally  cushioned  with  thousands  of 
pairs  of  boxing  gloves  belonging  to  various 
members. 

“Well,  I  think  walking  is  about  as 
good  exercise  as  a  man  of  that  age  can 
get.  Old  fellows  like  that  have  to  be 
careful,  you  know.” 

“But  you’re  not  careful.  These  young 
fellows  are  slugging  you  as  hard  as  they 
can,  aren’t  they?” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  they  are,”  he  said. 
“But,”  he  added,  proudly,  “you’ll  notice 
that  they  don’t  get  a  chance  to  hit  me 
very  often.  Just  watch  the  next  round.” 

My  wonder  increased.  In  those  seventy 
year  old  calves  was  all  the  spring  of  youth. 
Young  Donovan  didn’t  hit  him,  except 
for  a  few  taps. 

“You  have  to  go  some,  to  land  on  him,” 
said  Donovan  to  me.  “And  you  have  to 
look  out  for  his  left.  It’s  wicked.” 

Almost  every  afternoon  Dan  Stem, 


seventy,  finds  his  way  to  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club.  He  is  one  of  four  men 
living,  who,  back  in  the  early  seventies, 
started  the  club  and  put  it  on  its  feet. 
Though  Stem  was,  by  profession,  a 
traveling  man,  he  always  found  time  on 
the  road  to  exercise.  He  was  the  first  man 
in  the  United  States  to  walk  a  mile  in 
less  than  seven  minutes.  There  are  now 
only  .eight  men  listed  on  the  athletic 
records  of  the  day,  who  can  walk  that 
fast.  From  1873  to  1876  he  held  all  walk¬ 
ing  records  in  the  United  States  from  one 
to  seven  miles.  He  reached  the  climax 
when,  in  practise,  he  walked  a  mile  in 
6.21  seconds.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  over 
nine  and  a  half-  miles  an  hour;  almost 
the  present  speed  limit  for  automobiles 
in  some  American  cities. 

In  the  trophy  room  at  the  New  York 
.\thletic  Club,  carefully  framed  behind 
glass,  are  two  old  shoes  and  two  cmmbling 
bits  of  cork.  The  corks  were  Dan  Stem’s 
grips;  the  shoes  were  those  in  which  he 
won  his  championship  races.  Under  the 
frame  is  this  legend: 

“These  shoes  never  lost  a  scratch  race, 
never  took  a  second  prize  and  were  never 
beaten.” 

It  was  athletics  that  made  Dan  Stem 
the  man  he  is  to-day.  He  took  it  up  at 
school,  as  a  youth.  Just  as  Francis 
Bacon  “took  all  knowledge  to  be  his  do¬ 
main,”  so  Stem  felt  himself  at  home  in 
every  branch  of  athletics.  When  he  left 
his  old  home  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
as  a  youth,  and  came  to  New  York  to  seek 
his  fortune,  it  was  the  g>’mnasium  and 
not  the  bar-room  that  claimed  him.  He 
rented  a  room  near  W’ood’s  old  gymnasium, 
famous  in  the  history  of  amateur  athletics 
in  the  United  States,  and  at  six  o’clock 
every  morning,  used  to  get  the  key  to  the 
g>'mnasium  from  a  livery  stable,  which 
kept  open  all  night,  and  go  into  it  for 
two  hour’s  exercise  before  getting  break¬ 
fast  and  starting  on  his  day’s  work. 

“T  ’VE  never  had  any  trouble  in  business,” 
-1-  he  told  me.  “I  was  always  well  and 
happy.  I  had  it  on  most  of  the  other  fellows 
who  started  the  day  tired,  because  of  what 
they  had  done  the  night  before.  I’ve  had 
all  the  fun  I  wanted,  but  most  of  it  has 
been  in  the  open  air.” 

He  has  smoked;  but  not  much."  He 
has  dmnk;  but  not  too  much.  He  has 
eaten  what  he  wanted;  but  not  too 
much,  and  only  what  he  wanted.  Now, 
at  seventy,  the  exercise  which  pleases  him 
most  is  boxing. 

It  would  take  a  mighty  good  man  to 
whip  Dan  Stem. 

Old  men  of  seventy  can  learn  few 
lessons  from  him.  It’s  too  late  for  them  to 
profit  by  his  advice.  But  for  young  men 
Dan  Stem’s  lesson  is  simple. 

“Athletics  are  the  most  fun  in  the 
world,  if  a  young  fellow  only  finds  it  out 
in  time,  and  gets  into  the  habit.  It  was  all 
play  with  me,  and  any  young  fellow  can 
ms^e  it  his  play.  Athletics  were  the  best 
investment  I  ever  made.” 
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Tke  Trying  Age 


By  Elizabeth  Stancy  Payne 


The  old  man 
adjusting  a 
knitted  neck- 
scarf  with 
f umblin  g 
'  hands  before 
the  hall  mirror,  turned  an 
anxious  ear  toward  the 
kitchen,  whence  issued  a 
voice  clear  and  resolute — 
the  “carr>'ing”  voice  of 
his  daughter  Adelaide. 

“Grampal  Have  you 
gone  yet?”  ... 

“No.  Addic,”  mumbled 
the  old  man.  a  ready-to 
bc-stubbom  expression 
gathering  in  his  faded 
eyes,  “I  haven’t  started 
just  yet.  What  is  it 
now — ” 

“Ruth  Mary,”  com¬ 
manded  the  capable  voice, 

“you  go  see  if  Grampa 
has  his  rubbers  on.  I 
can’t  take  my  hands  out 
of  this  biscuit  dough.” 

The  old  man  scowled 
darkly — as  darkly,  that 
is,  as  bristling  white  eye¬ 
brows  would  admit — and 
growled  irascibly  toward 
the  kitchen  regions. 

“Sake’s  alive,  .\ddie,  I 
don’t  need  rubbers!  I 
won’t  wear  ’eYn.  It’s  a 
pity  a  body  can’t  walk 
six  blocks  on  a  sunshiny 
spring  day  without  your 
tryin’  to  bundle  him  up 
like  he  was  ninety — ” 

“Now,  Grampa,” 
soothed  Ruth  Mary 
pacifically.  She  came 
tripping  down  the  hall, 
mending  needle  in  hand. 

“You  know  very  well  the 
sidewalks  are  awdul  slip¬ 
pery  after  that  thaw  yes¬ 
terday.  It’s  below  freez¬ 
ing  again  this  morning, 
and  there  are  places 
where  it’s  simply  like 
glass—” 

“Don’t  argue  with 
him,  Ruth  Mary,”  coun¬ 
selled  the  voice  from 
the  kitchen  peremptorily. 

“Find  his  rubbers  and 
make  him  put  ’em  on. 

Heaven  knows  I  have 
troubles  enough  already 
without  Grampa  on  my 
hands  the  rest  of  the 
winter  with  a  broken 
hip.” 

l^th  Mary,  on  her  knees,  retrieved  the 
mbbers  from  under  the  hat-stand  and 
held  them  up  coaxingly. 

“Do  put  ’em  on,  Grampa,”  she  whis¬ 
pered  artfully,  dimpling  up  at  him.  “Just 
for  the  sake  of  peace!” 

Ruth  Mary  was  very  pretty.  She  was 


Sake’s  alive,  Addie,  I  don’t  need  rubbers  !  /  won’t  wear  'em: 


his  daughter  Adelaide’s  young  sister-in- 
law',  and  his  very  great  favorite.  But  he 
glared  now  with  impartial  hostility  and 
stamped  sulkily  toward  the  front  door. 

“I  ain’t  your  grandpa,  Ruth  Mary,  and 
you  know  it.  Have  I  got  to  be  ‘Grampa’ 
to  the  hull  of  creation  just  because  of 


Addie’s  two  youngsters — 
and  they  old  enough  now 
to  be  goin’  to  college? 
It’s  ‘Grampa’  this  and 
‘Grampa’  that  till  I’m 
plain  fed  up  on  Grampas. 
No,  I  won’t  wear  my 
rubbers,  I  tell  you— d’ye 
all  think  I’m  a  doddering, 
superannuated  old  he- 
baby  or  what?  A  pack  o’ 
wimmirt  cosseting  me  up 
because  there’s  a  leetlc 
mite  o’  ice  that’ll  be 
melted  by  noon-T-” 

The  front  door  banged 
smartly  behind  him. 

Presently  he  opened 
it  again  cautiously;  ti[>- 
toed  to  the  hat-stand, 
secured  the  package  for 
his  daughter  Martha — 
the  object  of  his  morning 
expedition — and  tiptoed 
carefully  back  to  the  door. 

Noboefy  was  going  to 
snicker  mirthfully  this 
time,  that  “Grampa’s 
*  memory  was  not  what  it 
used  to  be” — not  if  he 
knew  it!  Drat  the 
womenfolk — they  were 
enough  to  upset  any 
man’s  nerves! 

He  was  trying  to  close 
the  door  soundle^y  when 
his  daughter  Adelaide’s 
“carrying”  voice  came 
again,  clear  and  com¬ 
placent, from  the  kitchen. 

“Nobody  can  accuse 
me  of  not  being  patient 
with  Grampa,  Ruth 
Mary.  It’s  a  dreadful 
trying  age.  They’re  so 
contrary  and  headstrong, 
and  when  they  come 
down  sick  because  of 
their  own  carelessness 
and  nobody  else’s,  who’s 
to  nurse  ’em  but  busy 
,  folks?  Grampa  does 
worry  the  life  out  of 
Martha  and  mfr;-he 
certainly  does.  ^e’s 
worse’n  another  child  to 
keejf  watch  of.  It’s  a 
dreadful  try  ing  age.” 

The  old  man,  his  hat 
pulled  firmly 'down  over 
his  ears  to  meet  the  gray^ 
and  black  striped  neck-’ 
scarf  twisted  high  about 
his  throat,  stamped 
wrathfully  down  the 
street. 

He  stamped — not  strode — because  his 
wary  old  legs  had  to  look  out  for  those 
glassy  places  on  the  sidewalk.  But  his 
facial  expression  matched  a  manly  stride. 

His  hands  were  thrust  deep  in  his  over¬ 
coat  pockets,  the  bulky  parcel  for  daughter 
Martha  gripped  under  one  arm.  His 
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lower  lip  was  thrust  forward  peevishly 
and  the  white  eyebrows  bristled  in  so 
fierce  and  unwonted  a  scowl  that  a  very 
small  boy,  coasting  over  a  terrace  and 
across  the  pavement,  and  shouting  joy¬ 
ously:  “Look  out  there,  Grampa  Hol¬ 
loway!”  drew  up  in  alarm  against  a 
lamp-post. 

“No  harm  done,  Sonny:  fine  weather 
for  coasting,”  a  familiar  Grampa  Hol¬ 
loway  might  have  been  expected  to 
respond  under  pleasant,  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances — 

“Hey!  Who  d’ye  think  ye  are — trip- 
pin’  up  folks  with  that  dod-blasted 
contraption?”  blazed  this  unbelievable 
old  curmudgeon.  “D’ye  want  to  break 
a  body’s  legs?’’ 

“Grampa  Holloway”  indeed — to  the 
whole  neighborhood! 

And  “a  dreadful  trying  age!” 

That  was  what  his  daughter  Adelaide  had 
declared  to  that  chit  of  a  Ruth  Mary — 
to  Ruth  Mary,  he  reflected  bitterly, 
the  one  being  in  the  house,  in  the  whole 
town  in  fact,  who  treated  him  as  a  man 
and  a  contemporary.  Ruth  Mary,  who 
laughed  with  him — not  at  him;  who  had 
little  private  jokes  with  him;  who  never 
sought  with  annoying  officiousness  to 
protect  his  precious  health. 

That  was  the  reason  why  Ruth  Mary 
was  his  favorite,  he  realized,  because  she 
treated  him  like  a  contemporary;  like  a 
fellow  human  being,  and  not — as  the  rest 
did — as  something  like  a  cross  between  a 
bothersome  infant  and  a  precious  and 
fragile  specimen  of  ancient  pottery  that 
must  needs  be  tenderly  guarded,  albeit  it 
rather  cluttered  up  the  modern  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  household  shelf. 

“Grampa  Holloway!”  The  unreb'shed 
appellation  had  never  hurt  him  as  it  did 
this  morning,  though,  he  remembered,  it 
had  often  rankled.  What  had  got  into 
him,  anyway,  to  make  him  so  cantan¬ 
kerous?  He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself!  Probably  it  was  a  combination 
of  Addie’s  domineering  tone  and  her  in¬ 
sistence  about  the  rubbers — what  male 
person  of  any  age  desires  to  be  reminded 
of  his  rubbers? — and  Ruth  Mary’s  easy 
use  of  the  hateful  “Grampa.” 

But  of  course  it  was  the  ultimate  as¬ 
sumption  behind  these  pricking  an¬ 
noyances  that  really  galled  him.  Suddenly, 
this  March  morning,  he  felt  like  a  very 
lonely  old  man  in  a  world  full  of  younger, 
spryer  people;  of  people  belonging  to  a 
generation  that  was  inexorably  crowding 
him  out. 

It  was  not  so  much  Addie’s  tender  care 
of  his  health  he  resented;  it  was  her 
hectoring  tender  care,  her  suggestion  that 
in  initiative  and  judgment  he  was  no 
longer  to  be  trusted. 

Why,  it  was  only  yesterday  that  his 
wife  Susan*  and  he  had  commanded  a 
tearful  and  rebellious  small  Adelaide  to 
put  on  her  rubbers.  And  had  made  her 
do  it! 

And  here  was  Adelaide  now,  a  great 
strapping  grown-up  person,  commanding 
him — her  own  father — to  put  on  his  rub¬ 
bers.  And  trying  to  make  him  do  it! 

It  came  to  him.  stamping  along  under 
the  bare  sleek-branched  trees  of  March 
on  the  way  to  his  daughter  Martha’s, 
how  valiantly  poor  Susan  had  struggled 
to  retain  her  independence  of  personality 
after  her  grown-up,  married  daughters 


began  to  dictate  to  her.  Even  he  had 
chuckled  at  Susan’s  sputtering  indigna¬ 
tion  when  the  “girls”  had  combatted  her 
determination  to  keep  on  at  the  old  home, 
“just  Grampa  and  herself  alone.”  And 
they  had  nagged  and  insisted  until  they 
succeeded  in  installing  the  uncongenial 
housekeeper  who  had  remained,  a  resented 
interloper,  in  Susan’s  domain  until  Susan 
left  it  forever. 

After  that  the  “girls”  had  made  all  the 
decisions.  He  had  not  much  cared;  Susan 
was  gone,  his  home  was  gone,  he  was 
turning  seventy. 

And  that  had  been  nine  years  ago.  The 
“girls”  had  capably  divid^  and  sold  the 
old  furniture.  .  Adelaide’s  Henry  having 
built  for  her  a  smart  modern  “Colonial” 
dwelling  with  a  Webster  porch  and  a 
steam  furnace  in  the  cellar,  Martha  and 
her  less  well-to-do  family  had  moved  their 
belongings  into  the  old  house  on  Walnut 
Street.  The  house  would  belong  to  both 
the  “girls”  some  day,  after  he  was  gone. 

And  since  Martha’s  mother-in-law  was 
saddled  on  her  for  life — he  had  heard 
Martha  put  it  that  way — Adelaide’s  hus¬ 
band  had  submitted  cheerfully  enough  to 
being  saddled  with  “Grampa”  Holloway. 

Probably  Henry  had  put  it  that  way, 
too. 

And  there  he  had  been  for  nine  years! 

Even  Henry,  come  to  think  of  it, 
didn’t  treat  him  in  a  man-to-man  way. 
Henry,  come  to  think  of  it,  was  patient  with 
him.  That  expressed  it:  patient  with  him 
—  with  Jim  Holloway  who  had  once  put 
that  same  Henry  through  a  veritable 
third-degree  twenty  odd  years  ago,  when 
he  had  come,  a  quaking,  stammering 
youth,  to  ask  for  Jim  Holloway’s  Ade¬ 
laide.  Well,  well,  Henry  was  a  good  sort. 
It  was  those  two  “girls”  who  had  nagged 
poor  Susan,  by  their  eternal  solicitude 
about  her  “overdoing,”  into  believing  that 
she  was  about  feeble  enough  to  let  go  her 

grip. 

And  it  was  the  “girls,”  Addie — and 
very  likely  Martha  too — who  were  now 
complaining  with  controlled  exasperation 
that  he,  Jim  Holloway,  their  own  father, 
was  at  “a  dreadful  trying  age — ” 

Why,  he  was  only  seventy-nine!  One 
would  think  a  chap  was  ninety — or  a 
hundred — to  hear  ’em  talk.  He  straight¬ 
ened  up  jauntily,  threw  back  his  shoulders, 
and  took  in  a  deep  breath  of  the  bracing 
March  air. 

“By  Jiminy,  there’s  a  good  bit  o’  spunk 
in  the  old  codger  yet!”  he  chortled  gl^- 
fully.  “Shouldn’t  wonder  but  he’ll  fool 
’em  some — muh — um — ” 

“Grampa!”  shrieked  an  agitated  fem¬ 
inine  voice  from  the  doorway  of  Martha’s 
house,  and  his  younger  daughter,  who 
had  taken  on  weight  as  she  entered  her 
forties,  came  hurrying  heavily  down  the 
porch  steps. 

For  his  old  legs  had  flown  out  with  dis¬ 
concerting  suddenness  as  his  un-rubbered 
feet  encountered  a  treacherous  bit  of 
snow-disguised  ice  on  Martha’s  front 
walk.  He  recaptured  his  footing  in  the 
nick  of  time,  and  met  her  anxious  gaze 
triumphantly. 

“Grampa — you  haven’t  got  your  rub¬ 
bers  on!”  reproached  the  affrighted 
Martha,  tucking  a  hastily  helpful  hand 
under  his  elbow  as  they  mounted  the 
steps.  “What  was  Adelaide  thinking  of, 
to  let  you  come  off  without  ’em?  I  shall 


call  her  right  up  about  it.  But  you  can 
wear  a  pair  of  Georgie’s  going  home — ” 

“Tst,  Marthy,  can’t  a  body  slip  on  a 
patch  o’  ice  without  your  botherin’  the 
telephone  company,  and  Addie  too,  about 
it?  Ye  didn’t  see  me  fall,  did  ye?” 

“But  suppose  you  had  fallen — oh, 
Grampa!” 

“Well,  what  if  I  had?” — testily. 

“  ‘Twouldn’t  of  killed  me,  I  reckon. 
‘Twouldn’t  been  the  first  fall  I’ve  had  on 
slippery  ice — not  by  a  long  shot.  No 
sirree!  ’Spect  my  bones  are  made  o’ 
glass,  eh?” 

“Now,  Grampa — ”  unwrapping  his 
neck-scarf  with  daughterly  attentiveness — 
“you  know  very  well  that  at  eighty  bones 
arc  more  brittle  than  they  are  at  thirty — ” 

“Eighty — ”  he  exploded  indignantly. 

“Well,  seventy-nine  then.  I  apologize.” 
conciliated  Martha  with  a  little  smile 
which  he  did  not  fail  to  catch.  “You 
know,  dear,  you  are  ‘drefful’  obstinate 
sometimes.  Addie  and  I  try  to  take  care 
of  you,  but  ^nt  are  we  going  to  do  when 
you  won’t  slww  good  plain  common-sense 
yourself — ” 

“A  cantankerous  old  cuss — eh,  Marthy? 
Well,  now,  maybe  I  don’t  feel  quite  so 
ancient  as  you  two  girls  think  I  naturally 
ought-a  feel.  Wait  till  you’re  seventy- 
nine  yourself  and  see.  Only — bother  the 
luck! — I  won’t  be  around  then  to  say,  ‘I 
told  you  so.’  But  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
dunno  as  I’m  fixin’  to  pass  out  just  yet — 
not  just  yet,  Marthy  girt.” 

He  patted  the  plump  cushion  that  was 
her  shoulder  and  smiled  into  'her  an¬ 
xious  eyes.  Martha  was  not  like  his 
elder,  efficient  daughter  Adelaide.  Martha 
fussed  over  him  and  was  nervous  about 
him,  but  she  did  not  hector  him.  She 
was  the  dearer  daughter,  and  old  Jim 
Holloway  often  wished  that  he  might 
have  been  allowed  to  live  on  in  the  fa¬ 
miliar  environment  of  his  own  house  with 
Martha. 

But  there  had  been  the  interminably 
saddled  mother-in-law;  and  as  capable 
Addie  put  it,  there  was  the  furnace  heat 
in  Henry’s  new  house,  and  a  convenient 
second-floor  bathroom  against  the  time 
when  Grampa  “came  down.”  He  was  so 
hardy  ’twould  likely  be  a  long  sickness, 
Addie  prophesied. 

Martha  went  upstairs  to  fetch  the 
knitting  directions  Ruth  Mary 
wanted,  and  into  the  kitchen  for  a  cook¬ 
book  of  “mother’s”  in  which  Adelaide 
wished  to  look  up  a  certain  pudding  sauce. 
Then  she  wrapped  Grampa’s  neck-scarf  a 
little  higher  alraut  his  frost-reddened  old 
cheeks,  and  pulled  his  overcoat  collar  well 
up  over  the  neck-scarf. 

“Now  do  be  careful,  dearie,”  she  cau¬ 
tioned,  standing  in  the  doorway  to  watch 
him  safely  down  the  porch  steps  and  past 
the  tricky  place  on  the  walk.  “If  you 
really  won’t  wear  Georgie’s  rubbers,  keep 
your  eyes  on  the  pavement.  You  know 
Addie  wouldn’t  want  you  on  her  hands 
with  a  broken  hip — ”  playfully,  “And 
don’t  let  your  neck-scarf  slip  down;  re¬ 
member  that  bronchitis  you  had  last 
spring,  Grampa.” 

The  moment  he  was  out  of  the  gate  she 
flew  to  the  telephone. 

“Is  that  you,  Addie?  Yes,  it’s  Martha. 
Yes,  he’s  just  gone.  The  knitting  direc¬ 
tions  are  in  his  left-hand  vest  pocket  and 
the  cook-book  is  in  his  right-hand  coat 


They  were  sitting  hand-tucked-in-hand  on  the  liinng-room  sofa.  She  snuggled  closer  and  squeezed  his 
hand.  "  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  joyous  ten  years  —  Jimmie  boy  T  " 
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pocket.  Yes,  he  brought  the  parcel  all 
safe.  Addle!  He  nearly  fell  flat  on  an 
icy  place  in  front  of  the  steps — how  could 
you  let  him  come  out  without  his  rubbers? 
He  wouldn’t  wear  ’em?  Well,  he  ought  to 
be  spanked  and  put  to  bed — the  ideal 
Yes,  I  told  him  he  was  likely  to  have  a 
fall  and  be  laid  up  on  your  hands  with  a 
broken  hip.  He  was  quite  offended. 
Poor  old  precious!  I  suppose  he  doesn’t 
realize  he’s  seventy-nine;  probably  he  feels 
just  as  young  as  we  do — inside.  What’s 
that?  ‘A  dreadful  trying  age’?  You’re 
right,  Addie,  it  certainly  is — but  I  sup¬ 
pose  we’ve  all  got  to  come  to  it  some¬ 
day—” 

The  old  man  trudged  along  in  the  thin 
March  sunshine. 

Without  the  bulky  parcel  to  balance 
under  one  arm  it  was  easier  walking;  and 
most  of  the  ice  patches  were  melting  now. 
He  would  go  home  the  long  way  round. 
He  hadn’t  been  down  Chestnut  Street  for 
quite  a  spell — maybe  they  were  putting 
up  some  new  apartments  down  that 
way. 

It  did  beat  all,  how  every  time  you 
strolled  down  a  once  familiar  street  you 
discovered  one  of  those  brick  apartments 
going  up;  or  somebody’s  front  lawn  of 
long  ago  being  turned  up  for  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  one. 

He  remembered  how  quiet  and  country¬ 
like  Chestnut  street  had  been  when  he  and 
Susan  first  settled  in  the  Walnut  street 
house.  Susan  used  to  wheel  Martha’s 
perambulator  down  Chestqut  street  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pleasant  bits  of  woodland  and 
daisy-dotted  fields  between  the  scattered 
houses.  That  must  have  been  -nearly 
fifty  years  ago — Martha  had  turned  forty- 
six  now,  and  Adelaide  was  approaching 
forty-nine.  » 

He  could  see  Susan  in  a  lilac  frock  and 
leghorn  “flat”  coming  down  Chestnut 
street  under  flickering  tree-shadows,  tiny 
Adelaide  in  scalloped  cape  and  bonnet 
toddling  beside  the  perambulator.  Al¬ 
most  half  a  century  ago! 

What  a  husky  chap  he  had  been  then, 
to  be  sure!  He  had  put  up  those  outside 
blinds  on  the  Walnut  street  house — lifted 
every  last  one  of  ’em  into  place!  And 
carided  the  cookstove  into  the  kitchen 
from  the  wagon,  too.  Well,  he  couldn’t 
lift  a  cookstove  now — ^probably  not  even  a 
window  blind.  Yet — it  was  queer — he 
didn’t  feel  much  older;  except  times  when 
he  had  sciatica — 

With  sudden  trepidation  he  noted  the 
spreading  wet  spots  on  the  pavement. 
Nothing  worse  than  a  March  thaw  for 
sciatica.  Best  be  getting  along  home. 

This  was  Chestnut  street.  Quiet  and 
deserted  here — no  apartments  yet.  Now 
he  was  passing  the  old  Joyce  house. 

Sam  Joyce  had  been  dead  these  many 
years,  and  he  supposed  old  Sarah  Jpyce 
still  lived  here  with  her  daughter.  He 
wondered  whimsically  if  Sarah  Joyce’s 
(laughter  tyrannized  over  her  the  way 
.\delaide  and  Martha  did  over  him.  The 
daughter  was  a  fine  upstanding  woman — 
must  be  about  forty,  he  guessed,  by  now. 
She  was  powerful  smart;  private  secretary 
or  something  to  a  big  business  magnate  in 
the  city.  She  t(X)k  the  commuter’s  train 
every  morning. 

Well,  old  Mis’  Joyce  had  the  place  to 
herself  all  day  anyhow,  he  reflected  en¬ 
viously  as  he  trudged  down  Chestnut 


street.  A  mighty  spry  little  Ixxly — old 
Mis’  Joyce — likely  she  did  all  the  house¬ 
keeping  while  her  daughter  worked  in  the 
city  office.  Why,  come  to  think  of  it, 
Sarah  Joyce  must  be  all  of  seventy-two  or 
three  by  now;  yet  not  at  all  feeble- 
appearing.  .\n(l  a  sort  of  neat  little  body, 
too. 

He  remembered  seeing  Mis’  Joyce  and 
her  daughter  at  church  sometimes.  The 
Joyce  pew  was  not  far  from  Martha’s. 
He  lik^  the  old  church  Susan  had  loved 
and  that  Martha  had  adhered  to  better 
than  the  ambitious  edifice  favored  by 
Adelaide,  where  the  seats  went  around  in 
a  semi-circle  and  rose  in  tiers  behind  each 
other — for  all  the  world  like  a  circus. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  he  had  noticed  that 
old  Mis’  Joyce  always  had  a  rose  in  her 
church  tonnet — generally  lilac-colored, 
summers,  and  pale  buff,  winters.  Thfit 
was  kind  of  like  Sarah  Joyce,  he  chuckled; 
to  stick  to  roses  in  her  bonnets  at  seventy! 

He  remembered  Sarah  Joyce  when  she 
had  come  to  West  Bancroft  as  a- young 
matron  forty  years  ago — or  was  it  forty- 
five?  She  had  been  a  g(K>d-l(X)ker  then. 
He  remembered  her  brown  eyes  and  red¬ 
dish  brown  hair  and  a  certain  buff  dress 
with  rows  of  narrow  brown  velvet  ribbon  in 
which  she  had  appeared  at  a  church  social 
— t(X)  gay  a  dress,  Susan  had  thought,  for 
a  married  woman. 

He  remembered  Sarah  Joyce  had  worn 
something  flaming  red  in  the  bosom  of  the 
dress — a  rose,  most  likely.  And  he  had 
told  her  gallantly  as  he  passed  the  ice. 
cream,  that  the  color  of  the  flower  matched 
her  cheeks,  and  the  brown  velvet  ribbons, 
her  hair.  And  she  had  laughed  and  lifted 
her  brown  eyes  roguishly,  and  whispered 
that  she  meant  the  matching  part,  but  he 
was  not  to  tell  that — it  was  a  confidence. 

HOW  it  all  came  back — like  yesterday! 

And  here  was  Sarah  Joyce  an  old  wo¬ 
man,  old  like  himself;  maybe  with  a  tend¬ 
ency  toward  sciatica  and  trouble  with  her 
plate  when  there  was  anything  crusty  to  be 
eaten.  Maybe  her  daughter  hectored  her 
as  Addie  hectored  him.  Made  her  wear 
rubbers  on  sunny  days  because  she  “ought 
to  know  old  bones  were  brittle — ” 
Thinking  of  rubbers — Sarah  Joyce  had 
had  a  mighty  pretty,foot.  He  remembered 
that,  t<x).  Susan  had  drawn  his  attention 
to  it  once  by  remarking  that  young  Mis’ 
Joyce  never  forgot  she  had  a  little  foot  or 
let  anybody  else  forget  it;  the  way  she 
managed  to  let  it  be  seen.  He  recalled  that 
the  ladies  of  the  church  circle  hadn’t  al¬ 
together  approved  of  young  Mis’  Joyce. 
She  wore  dresses  buttoned  up  the  back, 
like  an  unmarried  girl — and  what  was  that 
about  afternoon  tea — ?  Oh  yes,  Sarah 
Joyce  used  to  serve  tea  out  on  her  front 
lawn  about  the  time  the  menfolks  were 
coming  home  from  their  offices  downtown, 
and  the  ladies  used  to  express  sympathy 
for  poor  Sam  Joyce — carrying  in  rcKkers 
and  trays  of  dishes  when  he  got  home 
tired  from  his  day’s  work. 

“T-ryin’  to  introduce  hifalutin’  foreign 
notions  in  West  Bancroft,”  disapproved 
the  ladies  of  the  church  circle.  “Hot  tea 
and  buttered,  gingerbread  just  before  a 
body’s  supper  time — to  say  nothin’ -of 
influencin’  other  women’s  husbands  to 
linger  and  chat.”  All  the  same,  the  ladies 
went  often  to  Sarah’s  front-yard  tea- 
parties. 

Another  thing  W’est  Bancroft  had  dis¬ 


approved  of  was  the  way  Sarah  Joyce 
drove  Sam  Joyce’s  trotters. 

She  had  had  a  nag  and  phaeton  of  her 
own  like  most  of  the  women  in  her  neigh¬ 
borhood,  but  she  vastly  preferred  to  drive 
down  Main  street  on  marketing  errands 
seated  very  straight  in  Sam’s  light  side- 
bar  buggy  behind  the  spirited  trotters. 
Most  women  drove  with  flapping  reins, 
but  Sarah  Joyce  used  to  come  spinning 
down  Main  street,  eyes  and  cheeks  aglow, 
and  with  taut  reins  and  poised  whip. 
And  sometimes  she  surreptitiously  touched 
whip  to  trotters  to  make, them  dance  a  bit 
more  spectacularly  under  her  deft  control. 

.  “Not  quite — well,  genteel — for  a  woman 
to  drive  that  way,”  the  ladies  of  West 
Bancroft  had  commented.  And  Jim 
Holloway’s — and  other  husbands’ — eyes 
had  twinkled.  Sarah  Joyce  and  the 
trotters  had  been  a  mighty  pretty  sight 
in  those  days. 

Well,  well,  here  was  Sarah  Joyce 
seventy-odd!  And  he  was  seventy-nine; 
with  all  his  individuality  sunk  by  a  house¬ 
ful  of  women  into  “Grampa.”  Old  Mis’ 
Joyce  had  no  grandchildren — tlje  neigh¬ 
bors  couldn’t  “Gramma”  /:cr.  She  had 
that  much  to  be  thankful  for! 

SUDDENLY  he  found  himself  almost  at 
the  edge  of  the  town,  and  with  a  sensation 
of  stricken  guilt  recollected  how  far  it  was 
going  to  be  back  home.  He  was  tired, 
too.  His  legs  felt  sort  of  shaky.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  it  must  be  past  dinner  time. 
He  stopped  and  unfastened  his  overcoat 
and  neck-scarf  and  got  out  his  old  silver 
watch. 

Quarter  to  two — great  Jehosaphat,  but 
Adelaide  would  give  it  to  him!  The  p<x)r 
girl  must  be  worrying  herself  nigh  to 
death  this  minute.  Consarned  old  fool 
that  he  was  anyhow,  to  meander  along 
dreaming  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  miss 
a  g(x>d  hot  dinner.  Chicken  fricassee 
day  too — if  there  was  anything  intoler¬ 
able,  it  was  cold  grav>-  and  dumplin’s. 

Well,  he’d  have  to  get  back  some  way — 
that  was  sure.  How  dog-tired  he  was! 
He’d  better  stop  in  some  grocery  store 
and  telephone  for  a  taxi.  No,  come  to 
think  of  it,  that  would  never  (io;  he  en¬ 
visaged  a  distracted  thirty  seconds  for 
Adelaide  and  the  ensuing  badgered  thirty 
hours  for  himself,  were  Grampa  brought 
home  in  a  taxi. 

He’d  walk.  It  was  a  fine  day  for  a 
walk.  Guess  they  couldn’t  make  any 
positively  killing  rumpus  because  a  man 
chose  to  take  a  walk  on  a  pleasant  morning. 

As  he  plodded  wearily  by  the  Joyce 
house  again,  he  saw  old  Mrs.  Joyce  at  a 
front  window. 

She  was  leaning  out,  tr>ing  to  fasten 
back  a  loose  blind.  The  sun  glinted  on 
her  hair;  it  was  very  pretty  hair  still,  he 
noted,  now  that  he  saw  her  without  her 
little  black  Sunday  bonnet;  but  it  was 
snow-white  hair — not  rich  chestnut  brown 
any  more. 

To  the  fascinating-Sarah-Joyce-that- 
used-to-be  he  made  his  courtliest  salute- 
that-used-to-be.  She  had  been  the  pret¬ 
tiest  woman  in  West  Bancroft,  he  remem¬ 
bered. 

The  little  old  lady  at  the  window  ob¬ 
served  that  old  Mr.  James  Holloway  was 
passing. 

What  a  fine-looking  man  he  was  still — 
if  only  he’d  stand  up  a  little  mitestraighter! 
My,  but  he  had  been  a  handsome  chap 
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forty  years  ago.  Or  was  it  forty-five?  gested.  “No— not  the  front  door.  That’s  “Isn’t  there  anybody  about  the  pkce  who 
The  handsomest  fellow  in  West  Bancroft,  locked.  Go  around  to  the  kitchen  door  can  attend  to  window-blinds  and  sash- 
And  such  a  way  with  him — if  it  hadn’t  and  come  through  the  house.  Now  don’t  cords — ” 

been  for  that  wife  of  his.  Mighty  careful  hurry  so,  Mr.  Holloway.  Take  it  easy.  “Nary  boy  or  man.  War  time,  you 
Susan  Holloway  had  been  of  him  1  Poor  I’m  quite  all  right — only  my  foot’s  asleep.”  know.  Couldn’t  even  get  the  snow 
Susan— in  her  grave  these  nine  or  ten  He  heard  her  laughing  as  he  turned  the  shoveled,  some  days  this  winter.  But 
years.  Why,  Jim  Holloway  must  be  over  corner  of  the  house  (that  laugh  took  him  Ewie  and  I  are  used  to  looking  after 
seventy,  like  herself.  And  he  must  be  back  forty  years!)  and  she  was  still  laugh-  ’ '  ’  ' 

failing— he  didn’t  get  out  to  church  so  i  „  ' 

much  nowadays —  and  help^  her  little  figure  to  an  upright  around  to  it, 

She  glimpsed  the  salute.  ~ 
its  courtliness,  something  in  its  suggestion 
of  tribute  to  herself — that  special  and  un¬ 
mistakable  masculine  salute  to  charm — 
made  the  very  old  lady  thrill  with  a  sud¬ 
den  blithe  responsive¬ 
ness. 

One  of  her  little  hands 
was  reaching  for  the  re¬ 
calcitrant  blind-catch,  the 
other  was  propping  up  a 
window  sash  that  had  a 
broken  cord.  It  was  the 
lifted  hand  that  involun¬ 
tary  fluttered  outward  j 

in  gay  feminine  acknowl- 
ed^ent  of  the  courtly 
masculine  hat-lifting. 

Bang!  Down  came 
the  unsupported  window 
sash  that  had  a  broken 

cord,  and  it  a  flat-  this  little  old  Sarah 

tened  and  frightened  old  Joyce!  He  remembered 

lady  whom  Mr.  James  ^  high-spirited 

Holloway,  with  acute  young  thing  she  had 

concern,  beheld  sprawled  ^  ;■  |  been,  driving  Sam’s  trot- 

acToss  the  sill;  head  and  ^  .  lIlB’  /  '  / flicking  them 

arms  outside  the  house,  l  i  ^^’‘P 

shoulders  pinned  fast  by  i  i  'iViTy  ’  ’  /  them  jump, 

the  weight  of  lumber  and  .  jL  ^^Tty,  where  was  she 

^ass.  /  now?  Oh,  yes-^ne  to 

For  an  old  gentleman  ■'  H  nJp  /  /  '  prink  up  that  hair  of  hers 

minus  his  rubbers  and  I  ■■■j  >1*  J  probably.  Pretty  hair  it 

but  recently  a  victim  of  was  too!  A  loosened  curl 

acute  sciatica,  he  got  v'  of  it  had  been  tumbling 

over  the  snow-crusted  if  over  the  shoulder  of 

lawn  with  amazing  celer-  lijl  ^ her  little  black  dress, 

ity.  But  when  he  stood  IV..  ^  jm  Quite  a  long  curl,  it  was. 

under  the  window  he  met  ^  \  Well,  it  was  certainly 

a  laughing  face  on  a  level  \  pleasant  here.  This  was 

with  his  own.  I  a  fine,  comfortable  chair 

“My  dear  Mis’  Joyce,  that  Franklin  grate 

you  aren’t  hurt?”  gave  out  a  cosy  warmth. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,  Jim  — And  those  plants  in 

Holloway.  It’d  take  ^  '  the  window — they  looked 

more’n  a  window  sash  to  [  lil^®  Sarah  Joyce:  sort  of 

knock  the  breath  out  o’  j  cheery  and  smiling  in 

me.  But  I’m  stuck — no  /  a  sunny  place — Now, 

doubt  about  that.  Guess  ^  '  where  on  earth  did  he 

you’ll  have  to  rescue  me.”  ...  ....  ..  fetch  an  idea  like  that 

Oh-now-fortheagil-  '  ’  from?  And  what  was 

ity  of  Mty,  or  forty-five,  '  that  smell  of  something 

or  even  thirty  years  ago!  Then  one  Jim  “No  bones  broken  anywvay,”  she  laughed  baking?  Great  Caesar,  but  he  was  hungry! 
Holloway  would  have  set  a  firm  foot  on  again.  “But  I  must  look  a  sight.”  She  It  must  be — He  pulled  out  his  watch, 
those  foundation  stones,  a  sinewy  hand  tucked  her  little  hand  through  his  arm  Quarter  to  three.  Adelaide!  Fricassee! 
on  that  window  sill;  and  with  strong  right  and  led  him  to  a  cushioned  chair  by  the  Dumplings!  He  rose  in  panic  from  the 
arm  would  have  shoved  up  that  window  stove.  tufted  chair — 

sash,  instantly  freeing  the  kdy.  “Now,  you  sit  down  a  minute  and  get  “Feeling  better?” 

He  essayed  the  feat  now,  in  the  anxiety  over  it — while  I  go  and  prink  up  my  hair.  A  little  old  lady  with  tidied  smooth 
of  the  moment  forgetting  his  seventy-nine  You  were  frightened,  weren’t  you?  And  white  hair  came  across  the  room.  There 
years  but  one  try  was  enough.  His  an-  all  for  me — you  great  kind-hearted  fellow!  was  a  crisp  dotted  lawn  apron  over  her 
nent  legs  shook  under  him  as  he  quavered  That’s  right;  sit  here  by  the  Franklin  and  black  gown,  a  diminutive  apron  with 
terra  firma  and  with  some  effort  let  me  help  loosen  that  coat  and  your  lavender  bows  on  its  absurd  pockets.  In 
achieved  his  balance.  But  from  terra  scarf.  It’s  cold  out,  isn’t  it;  but  bright  as  her  hands  she  carried  a  plate  covered  with 
nrma  he  could  not  reach  the  window  sash;  spring?  I  was  trying  to  fix  a  loose  blind  a  spotless  doily,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
not  at  any  rate  with  force  enough  to  that  slams  at  night  and  makes  my  daughter  doily  stood  a  tiny  glass. 

P^"-  nervous,  and  I  forgot  that  old  sash-cord  “What’s  that?” 

Mrs.  Joyce’s  eyes  laughed  into  his.  was  broken — ”  “Just  a  bit  of  a  pick-me-up — some 

Thpr  were  brown  as  ever,  he  decided;  “You  shouldn’t  do  such  things,”  he  re-  cherry  cordial  Ewie  and  I  made  two 
sunshine — or  something — made  proached  her  masterfully.  Sarah  Joyce  summers  ago.  You’re  going  to  drink  it.” 

SF*^rkles  in  them.  was  the  sort  of  woman  a  man  always  feels  “Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  I’m  quite  all 


„  i-  things  ourselves.  Ewie  can  fix  a  sash¬ 
ing  when  he 'flung  up  the  window  sash,  cord  as  well  as  any  man — when  she  gets 

Ewie  says  when  you  ai  a 
Something  in  position  inside  the  sitting  room.  man  to  fix  any  little  thing  he  looks  the 

He  watched  her  with  some  concern  job  over  considerin’ly  and  ^ows  he  could 
while  she  ruefully  rubbed  her  arms,  drew  do  it — if  he  had  the  tools!  A  woman’ll  go 
down  her  disarranged  sleeves,  and  made  find  a  tack  hammer  and  a  buttonhook  and 
sundiy  little  dabs  and  pats  at  her  hair  a  hairpin — and  get  the  thing  done  in  three 

minutes.” 

“Same  old  Sarah  Joyce 
’s  ever,  aren’t  you?” 

He  stretched  his  legs — 
they  hadn’t  quite  stopped 
Jif  shaking  yet — toward  the 

flESsK  pleasant  glow  of  the 
Franklin  grate  and 
beamed  at  the  little  old 
lady.  He  was  feeling  a 
younger  and — 
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most  kind.  I  must  really  be  gettin’  along 
now.  My  daxighter — ” 

“Now,  you — ^Jim  Holloway — sit  down 
in  that  chair  and  take  this  weeny  teeny 
cordial  like — like  a  good  boy.”  She 
laughed,  and  her  snowflake  of  a  hand 
touched  his  arm. 

He  sank  back  in  the  chair;  his  legs  did 
feel  a  bit  shaky  yet,  true  enough. 

Like  a  good  hoy  I  Well,  it  was  a  munber 
of  years  since  any  woman  had  coaxed  him 
to  be  a  good  boy.  Gallantly  he  bowed  to 
her  over  the  pick-me-up  and  graciously, 
though  a  bit  shakily,  waved  the  hand  that 
held  the  cordial  glass. 

“For  old  times’  sake,  Sarah!”  he  toasted 
her.  A  pleasant  warmth  immediately 
pervaded  him,  and  his  silly  legs  stopped 
feeling  quavery.  He  felt  better  all  over. 

“I  did  frighten  you — didn’t  I?”  she 
murmured  remorsefully.  “But  how  lucky 
for  me,  Jim,  that  you  happened  to  hie 
there!  I  might  be  sprawled  across  that 
window  sill  yet — ”  overlooking  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  her  responsive  wave  to 
his  unexpected  salute  that  had  precipitated 
the  catastrophe,  or  in  other  words,  the 
window-sash. 

“And  now,”  she  declared  briskly,  “you 
are  going  to  have  afternoon  tea  with  me. 
The  kettle’s  on,  and  some  hot  ginger¬ 
bread  is  just  out  of  the  oven.  It’s  a  mite 
early  for  tea,  but  maybe  we  both  need — ” 
Afternoon  tea — mealtime — Adelaide!  The 
goading  reminder  brought  him  to  his  feet 
again.  Thanks  to  the  pick-me-up  they 
seemed  quite  normally  firm  under  him. 

“But,  my  dear  lady — impossible. 

Thank  you — most  kind — but  I  reckon  I 
— I  better  trot  along  home.  I  was  just — ” 
“You  won’t  stay  and  have  tea  with  me?” 
“ — I  was  just  on  my  way  home  to 
dinner.” 

“Dinner!  Man  alive — you  haven’t  had 
any  dinner  to-day?  Oh,  my  goodness,  no 
wonder  you  feel  shaky!  And  you  a  mile 
from  home  this  minute.  Well,  we’ll  soon 
fix  that  all  right.  Now  you  walk  yourself 
straight  out  to  my  kitchen.  I’ve  cold 
chicken  and  fresh  raised  biscuit  and  apple 
sauce;  and  I’ll  slice  some  potatoes  in  the 
fryin’  pan  and  set  on  the  coffee  pot.  It 
won’t  take — ” 

“But  honest.  Mis’  Joyce — ” 

“Jim  Holloway,  for  goodness’  sake  stop 
Mis’-Joyce-ing  me!  You  are  going  to 
stay  and  eat  dinner.  Now  quit  being 
contrary — ”  With  fluttering  snowflake 
hands  she  began  to  divest  him  of  his  over¬ 
coat.  He  held  fast  to  it,  smiling  down  at 
her.  Neither  dreamed  how  much  they 
looked  at  that  moment  like  the  immortal 
picture  of  the  Huguenot  Lovers — grown 
very,  very  old. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his — the  Sarah 
Joyce  brown  eyes.  “Jim  Holloway,” 
whispered  she,  “do  stay.  It  will  be — fun. 
I  don’t  often  have  any  fun,  these  days — 
do  you?” 

^  he  stayed. 

The  potatoes  were  delicately  golden, 
browned  in  butter.  The  coffee  was  hot 
and  immensely  heartening.  The  raised 
biscuit  and  slices  of  breast  of  chicken  dis¬ 
appeared  as  food  seldom  did  disappear  in 
that  household  of  womenfolk.  That  it 
was  Evelyn’s  dinner  he  was  enjoying  he 
never  guessed,  and  the  little  old  lady 
recklessly  disregarded  the  fact.  Maybe 
she  could  pretend  the  cat  had  eaten  the 
chicken.  And  she  could  easily  bake  an¬ 


other  batch  of  biscuits  before  Ev'vie  got 
home  from  work. 

A  delicate  color  flamed  in  her  cheeks, 
and  her  brown  eyes  looked  all  the  browner 
under  waves  of  loosened,  wavy  white  hair 
— she  had  been  very  busy,  whisking  about 
the  kitchen. 

A  spotless  cloth  was  spread  over  the 
deal  table  standing  near  the  cosy-looking 
range  with  its  glowing  red  eye.  No  range 
in  Adelaide’s  up-to-date  kitchen;  only  a 
cold  and  glittering  thing  in  which  one 
turned  on  the  gas  when  a  tea  kettle  was 
set  to  boil.  In  the  center  of  the  table 
Sarah  Joyce  had  placed  a  little  blue  jug 
of  pink  geraniums,  and  the  best  silver 
salt-and-pepper  receptacles  were  within 
easy  reach  of  a  masculine  hand.  (Men 
loved  seasoning!) 

“■^TOW  if  “you  only  had  a  cigar,”  sighed 
-I-N  the  hostess  with  solicitude,  as  her 
guest  put  down  his  coffee  cup  and  sat 
back  with  man’s  contented  outer  manifes¬ 
tation  of  complete  inner  satisfaction. 

“But  I  have — ^here,  in  my  weskit 
pocket.” 

“Splendid.  Wait,  I’ll  fetch  a  match.” 
She  jumped  up  from  her  chair,  opposite 
him. 

“Don’t  you  ever  get  tired?”  he  de¬ 
manded,  his  faded  eyes  watching  the  trim 
little  figure  in  black  dress  and  frilled  white 
apron  flit  across  the  room.  “Say,  you’ve 
b^n  a  good  hour  on  your  feet  gettin’  this 
meal  and  servin’  it — not  to  mention  bein’ 
half  killed  first  by  that  window  sash — ” 

“Mercy  me,  Jim!  What  with  one  thing 
and  another  about  the  house,  I’m  on  my 
feet  all  day.  The  idea — a  body’d  think 
I  was  eighty,  to  hear  you  talk.” 

They  both  laughed  immoderately  at 
this,  while  she  held  the  lighted  match  for 
him. 

Then  she  regarded  him  anxiously.  “Do 
you  think  maybe  you’d  better  telephone? 
The — the  girls  will  be — perhaps  they  may 
be  worrying — ” 

Jim  chuckled  as  he  puffed  away  com¬ 
fortably  at  the  cigar,  one  of  the  precious 
two  he  was  allowed  each  day.  He 
stretched  his  legs  contentedly  under  the 
table.  “They’ll  be  worrying  all  right. 
They’ve  probably  ’phoned  the  police,  by 
this.  Well — I  don’t  care.  Do  you?” 

“No,  I  don’t  care.  But  it  seems  sort 
o’  mean.  Those  girls  do  set  a  lot  o’  store 
by  you,  Jim — ” 

“They  hound  the  life  out  of  me,”  he 
retorted  with  new-fledged  intolerance. 
“They  boss  me  all  around  and  up  and  down 
the  place.  I’m  about  fed  up  with  it, 
Sarah — between  you  and  me — and  that’s 
the  truth.  Say,  you’re  lucky,  here  in  this 
quiet,  cosy  little  diggin’s;  livin’  your  own 
life  all  day  with  nobody  to  haggle  you — ” 

“Oh,  there’s  Ewie — ” 

“Does  she  haggle  you?” — with  fiercely 
sympathetic  resentment. 

“Well,  she  calls  it  ‘takin’  care  o’  me.’ 
She’s  dreadful  afraid  I’ll  overdo.  She 
most  has  a  fit  if  I  plan  to  take  the  trolley 
to  Newark  to  buy  a  new  flower  for  my 
bonnet — makes  me  carry  a  card  with  her 
office  telephone  number  on  it  in  my  hand¬ 
bag.  ’Fraid  poor  old  mother’ll  have  a 
stroke,  I  presume  likely.  She  don’t  know 
poor  old  mother!  Can  you  see  me  having 
a  stroke,  Jim  Holloway?” 

With  head  against  the  chair-back,  he 
was  regarding  her  amusedly  through 
spirals  of  cigar  smoke.  She  sat,  elbows 


resting  on  the  geranium-decked  table  be¬ 
tween  them,  tiny  white  hands  propping 
up  her  chin.  The*  same  dimple  was  in 
that  chin,  doggone  it — after  all  these 
years!  He’d  forgotten  all  about  that 
dimple.  And  the  loosened  curl  of  white 
hair  had  strayed  again  to  her  shoulder. 
Her  brown  eyes  challenged  him  with  the 
old  alluring  laugh. 

“No,”  decided  Jim  Holloway,  smiling 
across  at  her,  “can’t  say  I  can  see  any 
such  catastrophe  as  that,  Sarey — not  yet 
awhile  anyhow — 

“But  Ewie  oughtn’t  to  haggle  you,” 
he  protested  with  tender  protectiveness. 
“A  little  thing  like  you!” 

Sarah  Joyce  looked  up  at  him  as  a  little 
woman  looks  up  at  a  great  strong  man. 
“It  hurts,”  she  admitted,  “when  a  body 
has  been  used  to  doing  the  thinking  for 
herself.” 

“But  Evwie’s  a  smart  girl,”  she  added 
hastily — “a  real  smart  girl.  And  capable. 
She’s  got  a  fine  position,  and  they  think 
high  of  her  over  at  the  office.  She’s  a 
private  secretary  earning  her  thirty-five 
a  week — more’n  Sam  Joyce  earned  when 
we  were  married.  I  own  this  house  free 
and  clear,  and  Ewie,  she  provides  the 
livin’  expenses.  We  get  along  all  right. 
When  I  go  she’ll  have  the  house.  But 
I’m  not  goin’  yet.”  She  twinkled  at  him. 

“I  should  say  not!  Neither  am  I, 
Sarey.”  He  twinkled  back  at  her. 

“Ewie’d  like  to  live  in  the  city — at  a 
business  woman’s  club.  She  don’t  think 
much  of  the  old  place  out  here.  Guess 
likely  she’ll  sell  this  house,  minute  I’m  gone. 
That’s  kind  o’  sad  to  think  about.  She’d 
be  livin’  over  in  the  city  this  minute  if 
’twasn’t  for  me.  But  Ewie’s  a  good  girl; 
she  know’s  well  enough  I’d  pine  to  death 
in  one  of  those  city  apartments — without 
any  cookstove  or  a  garden.  You  know 
how  I  always  loved  my  garden,  Jim—” 

“Sure,”  he  responded  sympathetically. 
He  remembered  the  Joyce  garden,  aflame 
with  crimson  hollyhocks  and  golden  mari¬ 
golds,  and  Sarah  Joyce,  the  sun  on  her 
chestnut  hair  and  her  white  dress,  laughing 
a  greeting  across  the  fence  as  he  passed  on 
his  way  home  from  work. 

He  had  loved  his  garden  too,  but  at 
Adelaide’s  he  was  not  permitted  to 
potter  about  the  yard.  Adelaide  did  not 
care  for  flowers,  and  a  stalwart  Italian  came 
once  a  week  to  run  the  lawn  mower  and 
clip  the  edges  of  the  grass  plots. 

“Well,”  he  conceded,  “it’s  lucky  you 
got  Ewie  anyhow.  If  I’m  any  judge  o’ 
wimmenfolk  she’s  mighty  capable — mighty 
capable.” 

The  little  lady  drooping  over  the  table 
sighed  softly.  “Yes — mighty  capable. 
But  it’s  not  like  havin’  a  man  around  the 
house,  Jim,  to  cook  for  and  pet  up,  and  to 
have  advise  you — and  kind  o’  make  you 
do  things  his  way — ” 

“Sure — sure!”  responded  Mr.  Holloway. 
He  smoked  reflectively. 

“Pity  you  never  married  again,  Sare}'. 
’Twouldn’t  be  so  lonesome  for  you  now—’ 
Her  eyelids  drooped  admittingly.  There 
is  a  deal  of  expressiveness  in  eyelids, 
though  they  are  seldom  sung  in  song  or 
story.  A  finger  of  one  snowflake  hand 
began  to  trace  indeterminate  figures  on 
the  tablecloth. 

“I’ve  realized  that,”  she  whispered 
wistfully.  “And  I  havin’  this  house  and 
{Continued  on  page  io8) 
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nt4  Wholly  I 


to  Oown  bel^, 
hotatof  to  • 


'  Wlatcr  of  Our  O 


WHEN  Secretary  ‘ 

Baker  wound  ^ 

up  his  final 

inspection  of  V ' 

the  ; 

group  soldiers  Paris  that  - 

three  '-J' 

One  these  ' 

Stars  ~ 

American  ex- 

expedition,  by  strenuous 
established  there  so 

widely  circulated,  so  faithfully 
read,  and  so  trusted  that  ^  ^ 

occasional  adventures  in  prop- 
aganda  reacted  like  on 

an  empty  our  army  had 

succe^^  in  doing  something 
which  every  other  one  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  armies  had  tried  to  do  and 
failed.  The  Stars  arid  Stripes 

was  not  only  the  first  successful  111  .1  (|^,‘  ,*  J  o  1  -Do  i 

use  of  the  newspaper  as  a  weapon  X  XCf  W  1>11C  L  i.  r\  .icXX'X  <^J 

in  modem  war.  It  was  the  only 

such  weapon  of  any  considerable  C  1  A  TJ  A  ^  • 

dimensions  in  use  in  Europe  when  OT  TllC  J^LuX-/*  T  •  A^CillCA 
the  last  shot  was  fired  on  No¬ 
vember  11th.  ^  *'.  ; 

When,  in  the  disconcerting 

let-down  which  followed  that  K^U-WWwOO 

great  cessation,  discipline  suf¬ 
fered  its  inevitable  relaxation,  rt  A  ^  Y  TTT'T’  I'l 

the  number  of  i^n  absent  wkh-  Qy  Alexander  W OollcO 

out  leave  reached  such  scandal-  ^ 

ous  proportions  that  the  Paris 
newspapers,  growing  nervous, 

were  full  of  wild  tales  of  American  crime  evidence  of  several  things.  It  is  evidence 
waves.  Only  the  setting  up  of  strong  that  the  troops  were  in  the  habit  of  read- 
.\merican  police  at  every  town  and  village  ing  the  paper;  second,  that  they  were  in 
and  crossroads  in  France  would  have  be-  the  habit  of  reading  it  when  it  was  fresh: 
gun  to  remedy  the  situation.  Thereupon  and,  third,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  ol 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  displayed  casually  believing  it  when  they  read  it. 
on  its  front  page,  under  an  arresting  In  the  reasons  which  brought  this  con- 
vernacular  headline,  the  information  that  dition  about,  in  the  reasons  which  led  th( 
the  skids  were  greased  for  .\.W.O.L.’s —  Stars  and  Stripes  to  flourish  where  all 


in  other  armies.  It  was  not  only 

I  a  monopoly.  It  was  not  only 
readable.  It  was  distributed.  It 
was  actually  delivered. 

Its  wily  business  manager — 
that  was  Captain  Richard  H. 
Waldo,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Tribune — never  for  one 
moment  trusted  to  the  army  post 
office,  never  dared  expose  his  be¬ 
loved  papers  to  that  callous 
“when-we-get-around-to-it”  at¬ 
titude  which  all  armies,  except 
when  occasional  fits  of  remorse 
are  on,  display  toward  the  letters 
from.hom^.  The  delivery  of  the 
”  i  **1  papers  lo  the  peripatetic  outfits 
eirr  at  •  a'  time  when  the  censorship 
,  .  was  trying  darkly  to  conceal  from 

^  Tt  ”  ,  everybody  the  whereabouts  of 
'■  ’those  outfits  made  it  necessar>' 
to  spread  a  network  of  soldier 
distributors  all  over  France,  each 
with  his  little  Flivver. 

When  the  great  romance  of 
Circulation  comes  to  be  written, 
surely  there  will  have  to  be  a 
*  chapter  set  aside  for  those  field 

agents  whose  duty  it  was  to  de¬ 
liver  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to 
the  troops  when  they  were  in 
battle.  The  story  of  the  two  agents 
with  the  90th  Division,  captured  at 
ten-thirty  on  the  morning  of  Novem¬ 
ber  11th  by  a  detachment  of  Germans 
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from  the  divisions  in  line  of  failure  to  get 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  would  lead  to 
charges  of  cowardice  being  preferred 
against  the  agents. 

But  with  this  reser\'ation  in  favor  of 
the  wisdom  of  distributing  a  paper  once 
j’ou  have  decided  to  publish  it  at  all,  it 
should  be  said  that  the  miracle  of  the 
Stars  a tid  Stripes  and  the  secret  of  its 
extraordinary  success,  was  that  it  .was  an 
ofticial  paper  with  all  the  curse  of  officialdom 
taken  off  it ;  that  in  its  quest  for  popular¬ 
ity  it  sought  from  the  first  an  air  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  achieved  in  the  end  a  very 
real  independence,  without  which  all  ’its 
good  works  would  have  been  impossible. 

When  the 


be  meddled  with.  Also  that  a  routine 
disciplinary  descent  on  the  paper  would 
have  meant  either  the  embarrassing  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  publication  or  the 
equally  embarrassing  prospect  of  acquir¬ 
ing  overnight  a  brand-new  staff.  Add  all 
these  facts  together  and  you  will  see  by 
what  process  the  “Stars  and  Stripes”  was 
allowed  to  get  pretty  much  its  own  gait, 
though  more  than  one  general  itched  to 
lay  his  hands  on  the  impudent  sheet,  and 
at  least  one  general — the  one  who  lost  his 
temper  and  arrested  the  editor  because 
he  disapproved  of  one  of  the  stories 
printed — appeared  to  wish  afterward  that 
he  had  not  picked  up  quite  such  a  hot 
potato. 

A  Free  Hand— To  Win 

Add  also  the  fact  that  the  powers  that 
■  be  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were, 
after  all,  both  bent  on  the  one  project.  We 
both  wanted  to  lick  the  boches.  The  only 
possible  division  would  have  been  on  a 
question  of  means.  True,  there  comes  back 
to  me  now  the  memory  of  one  warm  night 
in  the  anxious  spring  of  1918  when  F.P.A., 
who  was  helping  us  out  in  passing,  and  I, 
dependence.  To  begin  with.  General  Per-  on  our  way  down  the  leafy  boulevards  to 
shing  from  the  first  was  anxious  lest  the  the  composing  room  of  the  Daily  Mail 
paper  be  tainted  by  any  suggestion  that  it  to  put  the  paper  to  bed,  agreed  that  we 
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order  came  out  of  a  blue  sky  for  me  to 
report  for  duty,  I  was  indescribably  low 
in  my  mind,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  to 
be  a  war  correspondent  on  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  would  be  a  little  like  reviewing 
plays  foi*  the  Journal  of  the  Theatrical 
Managers’  Association.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  no  independence  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression  was  remotely  possible.  But  a 
brilliant  major  told  me^  then  that  a  news¬ 
paper,  faithfully  and  honestly  run  in  the 
interest  of  its  readers,  would  become 
stronger  than  any  improper  effort  to  coerce 
it.  I  didn’t  believe  him,  but  he  was  right. 

The  Doughboy’s  Sheet 

The  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  was  given  it  by  an  editorial 
staff  who  derived  their  inspiration  and 
took  their  suggestions  from  the  troops  in 
the  field  rather  than  from  G.H.Q.  To 
the  best  of  my  memory  and  belief,  no 
single  article  or  picture  or  pronunciamento 
was  forced  into  the  paper  against  the  ex¬ 
pert  judgment  and  over  the  protests  of  the 
staff.  There  were  many  such  protests 
when  “Must  Go’’  material  arrived  by 
courier  or  telegraph  from  Chaumont. 
Those  protests  were  invariably  effective. 
Many  factors  contributed  to  this  in- 


was  serving  as  a  medium 
for  his  personal  exploita¬ 
tion.  As  far  as  my  recol¬ 
lection  goes,  he  made,  all 
told,  only  three  direct 
suggestions  as  to  its  con¬ 
duct,  recommending  on 
two  occasions  that  we  run 
some  articles  on  saluting 
(a  not  very  brilliant  sug¬ 
gestion)  and  insisting,  on 
another,  that  we  rua  in 
full  on  our  first  page  the 
text  of  the  President’s 
latest  speech.  .  This  last 
'Was  done,  tq  the  vast  dfcs 
light  of  the  editorial 
Qouncil  and,. the  not  al¬ 
together  speechless  an¬ 
noyance  of  some  interme¬ 
diaries  who  had  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  order. 

Then,  playing  always 
in  our  favor,  was  the 
shrewd  tolerance  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Dennis  E.  Nolan, 
Chief  of  Intelligence,  who 
knew’  that  at  least  the 
air  of  independence  was 
essential  to  the  success  of 
the  project,  and  also  in 
our  favor  was  the  ad¬ 
visory  presence  at  G.H.Q, 
of  so  experienced  an  old 
war  horse  of  the  Tiews- 
paper  game  as  Mark  S. 
Watson  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Add  to  these  forces 
the  fact  that  the  Staff 
was  at  all  times  thomily 
ready  to  resume  peeling 
potatoes  rather  than 
write  a  line  it  considered 
faithless  to  the  dough¬ 
boy.  Also  that,  naturally 
enough,  the  old-line  army 
officers  regard  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  producing  a  news¬ 
paper  as  a  species  of 
black  art  not  lightly  to 
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could  achieve  a  certain 
fleeting,  sensational  suc¬ 
cess  for  the  then  strug¬ 
gling  paper  by  running 
a  bold  seven-column 
headline  expressing  this 
sentiment:  “Pershing  is  a 
Big  Stiff.”  We  even 
worked  out  an  ingenious 
scheme  for  lulling  the 
possible  suspicions  of  the 
venerable  Comishman 
who  presided  over  that 
composing  room.  We 
planned  to  tell  him  that 
“Stiff”  was  Yank  talk 
for  hero.  But  this  was 
a  purely  playful  project. 
If  we  had  thought  the 
statement  true  (which 
we  did  not),  there  are 
decent  reticences,  even 
in  independent  journal¬ 
ism. 

The  point  is  that  we 
said  nearly  as  much  as 
we  wanted  to  say  and 
nothing  we  didn’t  want 
to  say.  Of  course  that 
degree  of  independence 
was  not  easily  won  or 
maintained, '  and  before 
we  were  done  we  became 
known  at  G.H.Q.  as  the 
“Soldiers’  and  Work¬ 
men’s  Council.”  But 
it  was  maintained. 

I  know  that  there  was 
a  cyclone  of  protest 
when,  following  our 
judgment  of  news  values 
and  our  knowledge  of 
the  sentiment  of  the 
troops,  we  plastered  a 
message  from  Papa  Joffre 
all  over  the  front  page 
of  our  Quatorze  Juillet 
issue,  and  therefore  had 
to  relegate  President 
Poincare’s  letter  to  an 
in'idc  page.  I  can  still 
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An  editorial  conference  of  the  STARS  AlTD  STRIPES  ttaff  in  Paris.  Left  to  right:  Tyler  H.  Bliss,  Phillip  O.  Von  Blon,  J.  W.  Rixey 

Smith,  Robert  J.  Snyder,  Hudson  Hawley. 


hear  the  rumbles  of  the  storm  which 
that  performance  aroused  in  the  bosom  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Cabot  Ward,  Chief  of 
Intelligence  S.O.S.,  who  had  obtained  the 
Poincare  statement  for  us. 

I  remember  Mr.  Hurley  waving  his 
arms  and  threatening  to  “go  and  tell 
General  Pershing”  if  we  did  not  devote 
the  desired  portion  of  one  issue  to  a  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  project;  but  if  he  ever  really 
carried  his  plaint  to  Chaumont,  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  forgot  to  mention  it  to  us. 

I  never  shall  forget  when  a  certain  million¬ 
aire,  accustomed,  I  fancy,  to  telling  the 
papers  in  his  home  town  to  do  thus  and  so, 
made  an  innocent  but  improper  request  of 
us  and  went  away  empty-handed,  wrathy, 
and  absolutely  incredulous. 

No  Bouquet -Throwing 
A  S  an  example  of  the  kind  of  question 
that  was  of  daily  occurrence,  there 
came  down  one  pleasant  morning  from 
Chaumont  a  transcript  from  the  Morning 
Post  which  contained  Colonel  Reping- 
ton’s  heartening  review  of  the  A.E.F.’s 
achievement.  We  were  directed  to  reprint 
it.  We  were  delighted  with  the  idea,  as  it 
made  very  good  reading  at  a  time  when 
most  of  the  French  and  English  papers 
were  deprecating  any  great  enthusiasm 
for  the  .American  effort.  Then  we  de- 
terted,  deep  in  the  article,  several  effusive 
tributes  to  General  Pershing.  This  gave 
us  pause.  In  the  pause  we  cogitated,  cut 
out  the  Pershing  references,  printed  the 
article,  and  went  on  our  way  rejoicing. 
Nothing  was  ever  said.  What  could  have 
been  said?  To  be  sure,  if  the  episode  was 
ever  called  to  the  Commander  in  Chief’s 
attention,  and  he  had  spoken  his  mind 
on  it,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  said  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

“Thank  you,  privates,  for  saving  me 
from  the  dubious  taste  of  my  own  staff.” 

Of  course  the  greater  part  of  this  at- 
teinpt  at  interference  v/as  by  no  means 
sinister  in  spirit.  Most  of  the  assaults  on 
our  independence  were  made  by  the  en¬ 


thusiasts  of  various  branches  of  the  great 
enterprise,  each  wanting  to  appropriate  the 
space  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  his 
own  uses.  For  example,  toward  the  end 
the  overweening  athletic  commission  ac¬ 
tually  had  the  effrontery  to  ask  G.H.Q. 
that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  be  put  under 
their  care,  and  the  entertainment  group, 
frustrated  in  a  somewhat  similar  scheme, 
were  driven  to  bamboozling  the  K.  of  C. 
into  buying  up  a  special  edition  of  a  Paris 
daily.  The  result,  which  read  rather  like 
a  theatre  program  and  was  pockmarked 
with  portraits  of  officers  sitting  at  desks, 
was  an  amusing  illustration  of  how  deadly 
a  publication  can  be  when  the  subjects  of 
its  discourse  are  allowed  to  write  their 
owm  press  notices.  It  was  an  illuminating 
suggestion  of  what  the  doughboys’  paper 
would  have  become  had  all  those  who  out¬ 
ranked  us  (and  most  of  the  A.E.F.  did 
that)  been  allowed  to  interfere  with  us. 

Even  that  brilliant  general  and  resource¬ 
ful  executive.  General  Harbord,  when  he 
put  his  broad  shoulders  under  the  dan¬ 
gerously  sagging  morale  of  the  S.O.S. 
wanted  to  put  so  much  of  that  area  into 
our  weekly  review  that  its  picture  of  the 
A.E.F.  would  have  been  monstrously  dis¬ 
torted.  He  then  considered  a  separate 
S.O.S.  paper  from  which  he  was  happily 
dissuaded,  for  that  would  have  served 
only  to  emphasize  the  already  unfortunate 
and  demoralizing  gap  between  the  combat 
troops  and  their  toiling  servants  in  the 
rear. 

The  very  purpose  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  was  to  give  the  forlornly  scattered 
elements  of  the  A.E.F.  a  sense  of  unity,  a 
realization  that  they  were  all  pulling  on 
the  one  great  lanyard.  When  the  paper 
was  started  the  troops  were  lodged  with 
the  British,  brigaded  with  the  French, 
marooned  in  small  detachments  here  and 
there,  with  no  sense  of  belonging  to  one 
great  army,  with  no  higher  morale  than 
is  usually  the  portion  of  the  scattered  and 
the  homeless.  They  were  destined  soon 
to  be  strewn  over  the  map  of  Europe  from 


the  White  Sea  to  the  .Adriatic,  and  it  was 
supremely  the  task  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  to  hold  them  together,  to  make 
each  stevedore  at  the  base  ports  know 
that  the  heave  he  was  making  was  helping 
to  carry  the  infantry  over  the  distant  top. 
No  one  who  knelt,  as  we  did,  in  the  dress¬ 
ing  stations  behind  Belleau  Wood,  and 
caught  there  something  of  the  exaltation 
those  first  gallant  wounded  showed,  could 
come  away  without  a  greater  admiration 
for  .America  and  a  higher  resolve  to  do  his 
job  a  little  bit  better.  It  was  our  task  to 
carry  back  to  the  uttermost  regions  of  the 
S.O.S.  the  story  of  that  devotion,  and,  as 
best  we  could,  to  communicate  a  spark  of 
its  all-consuming  fire. 

Boob  Bosses 

IT  was  in  this  spirit,  I  think,  that  we 
tried  to  make  our  paper  serve  the  rank 
and  file  according  to  our  lights.  Hence  the 
hilarity  which  greeted  a  letter  to  us  from 
a  general  staff  colonel  who,  in  the  constant 
shuffling  of  G.H.Q.,  found  himself  direct¬ 
ing  the  section  to  which  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  was  formally  responsible.  I  do 
not  remember  whether  he  was  at  the  time 
a  full  colonel  or  an  empty  one,  but  I  do 
remember  that,  because  of  his  Italianate 
name,  he  was  ever  known  among  us  as 
“The  Banana  Merchant.”  The  letter  ran 
substantially  as  follows: 

From:  The  Banana  Merchant  (or  what¬ 
ever  his  title  was) 

To:  Officer  in  charge.  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

Subject:  Criticism. 

1.  Recently  there  has  been  noted  some 
criticism  of  the  .A.E.F.  in  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Some  of  this  is  humorous. 

2.  There  will  be  no  further  criticism  of 
the  A.E.F.  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

After  this  historic  epistle  was  shown  to 
the  proper  authority  we  heard  no  more 
from  the  Banana  Merchant.  Bless  his 
heart,  of  course  there  was  criticism  of  the 
.A.E.F.  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  There 
had  to  be.  We  never  glossed  over  the  de- 
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THE  FIRST  TO  GO  HOME 

The  STARS  AND  STRIPES’  silent  but  effective 
rebuke  to  the  1,S00,000  young  Americans  who  were 
chafing  because  the  boats  could  not  take  them  all 
home  immediately  last  winter 


^  replied  that  it  was  and  just  hostile  enough  to  the  necessary 

better  to  make  a  evil  known  as  the  officer — w'ould  ever  have 
^  joke  of  the  mud  fired  the  enthusiasm  or  even  held  the  at- 
vV  ^  .  than  to  pretend,  tention  of  that  creature  known  as  the 

'  ■■  ostrich-like,  that  “Yank.”  If  there  was  one  thing  about 

,  ...  it  didn’t  exist.  the  Yank  more  striking  than  his  kinship 

Or  take  a  more  with  all  little  children  (gosses  or  square- 
fects  of  that  well-known  institution,  for  if  serious  matter  and  one  more  likely  to  heads,  it  made  no  difference),  it  was  his 

we  had,  the  troops  would  have  lost  faith  in  invite  the  wTath  of  the  censor.  Consider  disconcerting  inhospitality  to  bunk.  He 

us,  and  they  would  have  not  heeded  us  in  our  battle  stories.  Probably  the  out-  could  smell  bunk  through  a  gas  madt 

the  hours  of  need.  .  standing  weakness  of  the  A. E.F.  when  in  with  the  wind  the  other  way. 

It  was  our  creed  that  the  paper  be-  battle  array  was  its  utter  inability  to  keep  I  was  reminded  forcibly  of  this  one 

longed  to  them  and  that  we  .would  not  lie  its  lumbering  traffic  from  getting  tied  up  dreary  day  on  the  slope  of  Montfaugon 

to  them;  indeed,  that  we  could  not  if  w'e  in  hard  knots.  This  was  flagrant  enough  when  the  sorely  tried  4th  Division  had 

would.  They  were  too  wise.'  We  preached  at  Saint-Mihiel  and  an  out-and-out  scan-  dropped  back  for  a  breathing  spell  after 

from  a  book  of.G'.  K.  Chesterton,  in  which  dal  in  the  .^rgonne,  where  the  grotesquely  a  most  bloody  month  of  continuous  fight- 

he  went  to  some  length  to  instruct  the  inadequate  coordination  of  corps  and  divi- 

German  professors  in  the  fine  art  of  lying,  sional  traffic  control,  road  repair  and 

He  told  them  that  they  might  lie  as  much  supply  forces  choked  our  scant  roads  in 

as  they  liked,  but  that  by  all  means  they  no  time,  held  pain-laden  ambulances 

must  be  careful  not  to  lie  to  people  who  stalled  motionless  for  hours  and  hours, 

knew  the  truth.  They  might,  if  they  and  made  appallingly  slow  the  pursuit  of 

wished,  call  the  snow  green  and  the  .\frican  the  doughboys  by  the  heavy  gims.  Eng- 

jungle  white.  But  he  earnestly  recom-  lish  and  French  observers  wrung  their 

mended  that  they  tell  the  first  lie  to  the  hands  and  vowed  that  with  better  man- 

Africans  and  the  second  to  the  Eskimos.  '  agement  we  would  have  gone  twenty 

'  M  n  1,  kilometers  instead  of  seven  the  first  day. 

No  Bunk  gy  o’clock  of  that  first  morning 

SO  the  Stars  and  Stripes  displayed  none  General  Pershing’s  own  traffic  orders  were 

of  this  wild  hardihood.  The  Y.  M.  blistering  the  wires  from  one  end  of  the 

C.  A.  publicity  enthusiasts  could,  if  they  front  to  the  other.  It  was  a  sore  point, 

liked,  assure  the  home  folks  that  chocolate  The  5/orj  and  Stripes  did  not  cover  it 

was  served  hot  to  the  boys  in  the  trenches,  up.  Rather  it  rubbed  it  in  on  the  first 

But  they  couldn’t  say  so  in  the  Stars  and  page  of  the  next  is-sue  and  kept  it  up  from 

Stripes.  The  boys  knew  better.  Thus  the  beginning  till  the  signing  of  the 

we  never  pretended  that  monkey  meat  armistice. 

was  good.  We  never  pretended  that  our  .\nd  this  in  the  official  paper.  Surely 
pay  system  was  adequate  or  decently  ad-  there  was  never  such  an  “organ”  since 

ministered.  We  never,  as  did  a  fatuous  the  days  when  Caesar  wrote  hb  own  press 

writer  in  one  of  the  Englbh  Paris  papers,  stuff  and  sent  it  back  to  Rome.  Yet 

venture  to  tell  the  boys  after  the  armistice  somewhere  at  G.H.Q.,  somewhere  in  what 

that  they  did  not  want  to  go  home,  but  the  scoffers  liked  to  call  the  “West  Point 

rather  that  they  burned  to  stay  in  Europe  mind.”  there  exbted  the  shrewdness  and 

till  the  “job  was  done” — a  witless  piece  vbion  and  the  intellectual  modesty  to  ded- 

of  humbug  which  evoked  a  howl  of  de-  icate  the  official  paper  of  the  American 

rision  from  the  base  ports  to  Coblenz.  We  Expeditionar\'  Forces  to  the  privates 

sang  of  the  mud,  and  when  an  ill-advised  thereof  and  then  turn  it  loose, 
officer  from  G.H.Q.  suggested  that  we  No  other  kind  of  paper — none  which 
were  emphasizing  the  mud  too  much  we  was  not  palpably  by  and  for  the  troops 
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ing.  One  regiment  had  been  so  mauled  by 
machine-gun  fire  and  so  diluted  by  un¬ 
digested  replacements  that  it  had  been 
doing  some  pretty  bad  straggling,  as  they 
somewhat  euphemistically  called  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  seeping  back  into  the  rear  areas 
when  the  process  scarcely  deserved  the 
term  “running  away.”  So  to  a  new  com¬ 
manding  officer  was  intrusted  the  task  of 
pulling  it  together.  Here  he  was  on  a 
hillside  which  looked  like  the  face  of  the 
moon,  the  battered  regiment  gathered  at¬ 
tentively  around  him.  He  made  a  speech, 
the  colonel  did,  a  fine  old-fashioned  speech, 
with  many  gestures  and  a  sprinkling  of 
go^  round  oaths.  It  would  have  brought 
down  the  house  at  the  finale  of  the  third 
act  in  any  war  play  by  Roi  Cooper 
Megrue. 

I  think,  as  he  walked  away  in  what 
might  have  been  read  as  the  awed  hush  of 
the  regiment,  he  must  have  been  saydng  to 
himself:  “Well,  I  guess  that  must  have 
sorta  put  a  little  pep  into  them.”  I  was 
glad  for  his  sake  that  he  didn’t  hear  the 
silence  broken  at  last  by  a  doughboy  who, 
stretching  himself  lazily  before  going  back 
to  clean  his  rifle,  yawned  and  observed: 
“Same  old  manure.” 

Imagine  tiying  the  old  heroics  on  a 
bunch  like  thnt.  It  was,  then,  this  candor 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  which  won  its 
audience  and  so  held  them  sensitive  to 
its  slightest  suggestion.  The  cloven  hoof 
of  purpose  was  seldom,  if  ever,  visible  in 
its  columns.  It  was  not  that  kind  of 
“organ.”  If  it  had  been,  it  would  have 
been  without  credence. 

Gaining  Confidence 

The  paper  or  the  magazine  which  is  all 
praise  or  all  blame  or  which,  for  one 
moment,  becomes  a  special  pleader  thereby 
becomes  powerless  for  propaganda.  So 
one  editorial  against  prohibition  in  any  of 
the  violently  partisan  weeklies  is  more  to 
be  desired  by  the  liquor  interests  than 
whole  volumes  of  the  Liquor  Dealers' 
Monthly,  if  there  is  such  a  periodical,  and 
I  suppose  there  must  be.  Such  special 
pleaders  are  impotent  for  direct  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  are  effective  only  in  so  far  as 
they  may  serve  to  stimulate  and  feed 
with  arguments  less  nimble  minds  already 
dedicated  to  the  editing  of  journals  of 
the  same  persuasion. 

So,  too,  from  the  adventures  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  may  be  derived  the  old, 
old  conclusion  that,  regardless  of  circula¬ 
tion,  a  journal  is  pow'erful  only  in  so  far  as 
it  has  the  confidence  of  its  readers,  and 
cannot  have  that  confidence  without  earn¬ 
ing  it. 

The  New  York  newspaper  which  be¬ 
came  known  during  the  panic  of  1907 
as  “the  little  kept  lady  of  Wall  Street” 
was  sron  useless  to  Wall  Street  just  be¬ 
cause  it  was  so  known.  So  Lord  North- 
cliffe  can  make  and  unmake  the  British 
Empire  only  so  long  as  he  plays  the  game. 
.\nd  so,  too,  we  in  America  need  not  worry. 
.\n  unscrupulous  newspaper  tyranny  is 
unthinkable.  It  would  defeat  itself. 

It  may  seem  that  the  element  of  “projj- 
aganda”  is  here  too  ^eatly  stressed,  that 
after  all  a  paper  which  was  so  sportive 
and  so  largely  devoted  to  the  homely  news 
of  the  week,  could  not  have  had  sufficient 
editorial  force  to  sway  thought  much  one 
way  or  the  other.  Such  an  idea  can  rise 
only  from  one  of  the  old  and  easy  falla¬ 
cies  invariably  found  in  all  textbmks  on 
£ 


journalism.  That  is  the  fallacy  that  the 
modem  newspap>er,  being  more  impersonal 
than  the  polemical  sheets  of  an  earlier 
day,  exercises  its  editorial  force  only  on 
the  editorial  page,  which  overlooks  the 
fact  that  thought  is  more  easily  provoked 
by  statement  and  emphasis  than  by  argu¬ 
ment;  that  the  ver>’  printing  of  a  story  on 
the  front  page,  the  ver>’  decision  to  give  it 
three  lines  or  three  columns  b  to  use  the 
greatest  instrument  of  persuasion,  whether 
intelligently  or  not. 

With  us  ever>'  twbt  which  the  new  task 
in  France  gave  to  the  old  routine  in  the 
newspaper  world  had  to  be  studied  and 
tested  afresh.  The  w'hole  idiom  of  journal¬ 
ism  had  to  be  rephrased.  We  could  not 
even  say  “we”  according  to  the  old  ed¬ 
itorial  prerogative,  for  surely  in  a  journal 
which  tried  to  be  the  voice  of  the  .\.E.I'., 
“we”  were  rather  the  American  soldiers  in 
France. 

As  our  task  drew  to  its  close  we  realized 
that,  after  all,  we  had  been  that  voice,  for 
the  volume  of  contributed  matter  was 
tremendous.  The  poems  we  printed  were 
chosen  from  more  than  7.1,000  submitted. 
Even  the  1st  Divbion  had  more  stanzas 
than  casualties,  and  all  these  were  sub¬ 


mitted,  mind  you,  to  a  publication  whose 
space  rate  was  nothing  a  word. 

We  were  not  really  sure,  however,  that 
the  men  regarded  the  paper  as  theirs  un¬ 
til  the  climax  to  the  long  succession  of 
letters  appealing  to  us,  arguing  with  us 
and  swearing  at  us  was  reached  in  a  letter 
which  inclosed  a  sample  of  a  broken  tooth 
and  asked  us  to  have  it  matched. 

Keeping  in  with  John 
VERY  word  in  the  paper,  every  phrase, 
every  headline  was  scrutinize  lest  it 
should  strike  a  note  fabe  to  the  troops  in 
the  field,  lest  it  should  stir  a  needless  re¬ 
sentment  against  the  editors  or  lay  a  seed 
of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  readers  strewn 
in  ravines,  camps,  and  billets  all  over 
France.  The  fear  that  “old  John  Dough¬ 
boy  would  never  believe  that”  led  to  the 
consignment  to  the  scrap  basket  of  many 
a  composition  over  which  a  colonel  had 
burned  the  midnight  oil.  .\s  an  example 
of  the  care  taken,  let  me  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  only  on  great  occasions  did 
we  mention  Paris  in  the  paper,  altho^h 
we  printed  there,  until  after  last  Christ¬ 
mas,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  gates  of 
the  magical  city  were  thrown  wide  to  the 
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troops  on  leave.  The  necessities, 
of  the  printing  business  (we 
made  up  at  the  Daily]  Mail 
but  after  a  time  we  had  to  print 
at  the  superb  plant  of  Le  Jour¬ 
nal)  compelled  us  to  publish  in 
Paris.  But  we  were  not  foolish 
enough  to  rub  that  in  on  the 
wistful  thousands  who  yearned 
for  the  city  of  light,  but  were  not 
suffered  to  visit  it.  Indeed,  in 
speaking  of  a  thing  as  having 
happen^  in  Paris,  we  always 
used  the  word  “there,”  never  the 
word  “here” — a  crafty  distinc¬ 
tion. 
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worn  nere  —a  craity  aistmc-  JoatrrtHva  EDiTDta.  -  Q-Vt  8G.T  >3CE  CALEY-TRANSrbCW.tiat 
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settled  policy  that  no  member  of  ^ 
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the  editorial  staff  should  ever  spend 
an  uninterrupted  stretch  of  time  in 
Paris,  but  should  constantly  return 
to  the  troops  in  the  field  for  inspira¬ 
tion  and  knowledge.  So  even  the 
more  or  less  shackled  copy-reader, 
between  issues,  might  have  been  seen 
hiking,  pack  on  back,  along  the  dusty 
road  that  led  to  Belleau  Wood.  Most 
of  the  battle  copy  was  written  by  a 
man  who  saw  Paris  only  once  a  month 
and  then  only  by  the  familiar  process 
of  going  .\.H^O.L.  I  think  in  this 
policy  there  is  a  suggestion  to  all  pub¬ 
lishers  of  magazines  which  seek  the 
suffrage  of  the  American  millions,  but 
which,  for  business  reasons,  are  neces¬ 
sarily  printed  and  edited  in  that  won¬ 
derful  leave  area  known  as  the  Island 
of  Manhattan. 

Bunk,  of  course,  is  often  suspected 
'where  it  does  not  exist,  merely  be¬ 
cause  it  is  uttered  with  an  official 
accent,  expressed  in  an  alien  pom¬ 
posity.  It  was  part  of  our  job  to 
deodorize  the  official 
things  of  their  official 
smell.  For  instance,  M. 

Andre  Tardieu,  High 

Commissioner  to  the 

United  States  from  ' 

France,  wanted  to  do 

some  uttering  to  the 

American  troops  in  an- 

swer  to  the  baseless  cal-  i  ^  I 

umnies  sedulously  cir- 

ciliated  for  the  alienation 

of  Yankee  affections. 

His  statement  to  the  mmmmJgrn 
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troops  reeked  of  the  official.  We 
rewrote  it  into  our  own  cheerful 
jargon.  He  was  offended.  But 
the  troops  were  reached,  which, 
after  all,  was  the  point.  So,  too, 
we  plunged  even  G.O.’s  into  the 
vernacular.  The  gradual  process 
by  which  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
became  a  medium  for  the  circula- 
tion  of  general  orders  was  an  in- 
“  teresting  thing  to  watch.  We 
^  always  got  them  hot  from  the 
Commander  in  hief ,  usually  even 
J  ^  before  they  were  printed. 

At  first  commanding 
officers  distrusted  our 
wild  reports,  observing 
GDiBNRCk  quite  naturally  that 
they  had  never  seen  such  orders. 
Sometimes  they  said  they  had  never 
seen  no  such  orders.  Then  they 
began  to  notice  that  in  the  piokey 
processes  of  army  delivery  the  orders 
always  came  to  verify  the  stor>-. 
Finally  they  fell  into  the  easy  habit  of 
relying  on  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
for  their  knowledge  of  orders,  and  it 
was  really  only  by  getting  on  our 
front  page  that  a  general  order  stood 
a  good  chance  of  being  promptly  and 
scrupulously  obeyed. 

Luckily  for  our  policy  of  candor, 
the  history  of  the  A.E.F.  lent  itself 
pretty  well  to  a  “nothing  but  the 
truth”  system.  Just  what  we  would 
have  done  if  the  A.E.F.  had  gone  in 
for  strategic  retreating,  just  what  we 
w’ould  have  said  if  we  had  not  had  an 
unbroken  series  of  American  victories 
to  record,  I  do  not  knew.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened,  we  just  hung  on  lo  the  coat¬ 
tails  of  the  ever-advancing  doughboys 
and,  like  the  rest  of  the  A.E.F.,  were 
by  them  carried  to  success.  After 
all,  what  was  good  in 
the  Stars  and  Stripes 
came,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  from  them.  For 

S  those  of  us  who  edited 
the  publication  I  think  I 
can  truly  say  that  we 
never  for  one  moment 
thought  of  ourselves  as 
anything  except  humble 
servants  of  those  line 
companies  of  infantry 
who,  to  our  minds,  bore 
most  of  the  burden  and 
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pain  and  deserved  most  of  the  credit  for 
the  victory  that  came  at  last.  I  believe 
we  were  faithful  to  them  in  word  and 
deed.  I  know  we  tried  to  be. 

Of  course  the  occasional  sense  of  strain 
between  the  staff  and  G.H.Q.  which  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  process  was  simply  an  in¬ 
tensification  of  the  fine,  wholesome  hos¬ 
tility  which  a  good  editorial  group  of  any 
publication  always  feels 
for  its  publisher.  It  took 
the  place  of  the  perennial 
quarrel  between  the  ed¬ 
itorial  room  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  in  the  ordinary 
commercial  paper.  There 
was  no  such  quarrel  in 
the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
no  such  painful  dualism. 

To  ever>'  writer  on  the 
most  independent  jour¬ 
nal  that  is  published  for 
profit,  there  must  come  at 
times  the  uneasy  feeling 
that  he  is  really  serving 
the  counting  room,  that 
he  would  go  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  if  he  were  not  needed 
to  provide  a  setting  for 
the  advertisements.  Those 
who  worked  on  the  A.E.F. 
paper  had  no  such  afflict¬ 
ing  notion.  They  could 
gaze  superior  over  the 
vast  and  busy  personnel 
of  distribution  and  know 
that  they  had  called  all 
that  activity  into  being,  know  that  these 
others  functioned  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  their  writings  to  a  palpitating 
public.  It  was  a  pleasant  feeling. 

Hilarious  Journalism 
HE  eternal  vigilance  which  kept  the  sol¬ 
diers’  paper  faithful  to  them  was  not 
maintained  without  a  good  many  hilarious 
interludes.  Indeed,  the  turning  of  a  com¬ 
pany  street  into  a  Fleet  Street  inevitably 
gave  rise  to  some  startling  episodes  of 
which  the  fine  humor  is  only  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  dawn  on  us. 

Imagine  a  newspaper  office  booming 
along  until  11.30  a.m.,  when  all  hands 
would  halt  for  setting-up  exercises.  I 
have  only  to  shut  my  eyes  to  see  the  chief 
copy-reader,  the  column  conductor,  the 
advenbing  manager,  and  the  chief 
stenographer  waving  about  like  storm- 
tossed  tree  tops  in  the  ecstasies  of  “slap 
and  straddle,”  the  while  the  Big  Bertha 
boomed  without. 

Imagine  an  early  editorial  conference 
ending  in  a  blaze  of  temper  and  the  arrest 
of  one  editor  for  expressing  an  unwel¬ 
come  opinion  of  an  editorial  policy.  This 
happened  once  upon  a  time  at  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Imagine  a  reporter,  when 
it  looked  as  though  he  had  suffered  the 
ineffaceable  ignominy  of  a  beat  by  the 
Paris  Herald,  being  threatened  there¬ 
for  with  immediate  incarceration  in  the 
brig. 

Imagine  the  editorial  and  personnel 
functions  getting  so  mixed  up  that  a 
telegram  of  congratulations  to  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  field  was  likely  to  read  as 
follows:  “Battalion  story  superb.  Have 
you  plenty  of  winter  underwear?” 

Imagine,  indeed,  a  paper  edited  by  a 
staff  that  worked  together,  ate  together, 
bunked  together,  debating  a  forthcoming 
cartoon  at  breakfast,  and  dropping  off  to 


sleep  at  night  in  the  midst  of  a  hot  disput* 
over  an  editorial. 

Imagine  the  editor  of  a  far-flung  weekly 
being  paid  $33  a  month  for  his  services 
Yet  so  it  was,  for  when,  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  the  enlisted  personnel  took  over 
the  complete  editorial  function,  it  was 
Harold  \V.  Ross,  late  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  the  18th  Engineers,  who 


took  complete  charge.  When  there  would 
be  a  call  for  one  of  our  officer  personnel — 
say,  the  lieutenant  on  duty  as  correspond¬ 
ent  at  G.H.Q. — it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  hear  the  orderly  at  the  door  reply: 
“Lieutenant  So-and-So  is  not  in.  Private 
Ross  has  sent  him  to  Tours.”  It  is  greatly 
to  be  feared  that  the  orderly’s  ideas  of 
rank  became  sadly  distorted. 

But  then  can  you  think  of  any  one  man 
in  the  A.E.F.  under  the  rank,  say,  of 
major-general,  who  exerted  as  great  a 
potential  influence  on  the  thought  and 
spirit  of  the  troops  as  the  man  who  edited 
their  journal?  Can  you  think  of  any  one 
brigadier-general,  therefore,  who  had  as 
much  power  as  Private  Ross?  I  cannot. 
Do  you  know  of  any  other  private  who 
had  a  Cadillac  at  his  disposal  and  a  ser¬ 
geant  as  a  driver?  N’isitors  to  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  found  it  all  ver>’  confusing. 
It  was. 

Meanwhile  the  paper  prospered  and  the 
money  began  to  roU  in.  The  enterprise 
had  been  started  on  a  shoestring.  It  was 
bom  of  the  needs  of  the  .\.E.F.  and  the 
energy  of  Guy  T.  \  iskniskki,  formerly  the 
manager  of  the  Wheeler  Syndicate  and 
then  a  second  lieutenant,  fighting  the  war 
correspondents  arrayed  at  press  head¬ 
quarters  in  Neufehateau.  I  have  always 
understood  that  the  original  notion  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  had 
its  start  in  the  mind  of  Frederick  Palmer, 
the  war  correspondent  whom  General 
Pershing  captured  and  turned  into  a  cen¬ 
sor.  However,  the  credit  for  launching 
it  all  belongs  to  Major  \'iskniskki,  who  re¬ 
mained  its  executive  chief  during  the  first 
half  of  its  history.  If  he  had  waited  until 
Chaumont  had  asked  Congress  to  allow 
the  General  Staff  to  advance  certain 
moneys  to  start  a  newspaper — well,  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  issue  would  have  made  its 
appearance  the  day  the  German  delegates 
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came  across  the  line  to  ask  for  terms.  But 
the  wily  V'iskniskki  just  breezed  into  Paris 
and  started  it  on  bluff,  plus  a  little  money 
borrowed  judiciously  (even  though  illegally) 
from  the  General  Staff. 

Lord  Northcliffe’s  paper  in  Paris — after 
we  were  launched  we  used  to  describe  the 
Continental  Daily  Mail  as  the  second  best 
English  newspaper  on  the  Continent — 
opened  its  plant  to  us.  The 
hastily  assembled  staff, 
grabbed  at  random  out  of 
the  still  scantily  populated 
spaces  of  the  E.  F., 
quickly  infiltrated  the 
Daily  Mail  establishment 
in  the  Rue  du  Sentier, 
opposite  the  Matin.  The 
first  numbers  issued  nerv¬ 
ously  from  an  office  not 
much  larger  than  a  hall 
bt^droom  in  the  Hotel  St. 
Ann.  In  that  one  room 
the  first  stories  were  writ¬ 
ten,  the  first  proofs  read. 
While  Lieutenant  .\dolph 
S.  Ochs,  Second,  counted 
up  the  first  receipts  on  one 
old  cafe  table,  Wally  drew 
his  first  cartoons  on 
another. 

By  the  first  anniversary 
the  staff  was  sprawled  in 
spacious  quarters  in  the 
Rue  Taitbout,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation,  although  the 
shortage  of  paper  had 
always  compelled  us  to  ration  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  to  a  third  of  each  outfit,  had 
gayly  passed  the  half  million  mark. 
hundr^  thousand  copies  were  selling  up 
and  dowTi  the  Third  Army,  stray  thou¬ 
sands  were  going  direct  each  week  to  the 
home  folks  and  other  thousands  were 
seeking  out  Yanks  in  such  lone  outposts 
as  Italy,  the  Murman  Coast,  and  Vladi- 
vostock. 

Embarrassing  Profits 

By  this  time  a  nightmare  question  be¬ 
gan  to  haunt  us.  What  should  we  do 
with  the  profits?  .A  bank  account  which 
ran  into  the  millions  (francs,  of  course)  had 
accumulated  in  several  Paris  banks,  and 
the  nature  of  its  ultimate  destination  be¬ 
came  a  matter  of  harrowing  concern. 

It  was  inevitable  that  there  should  have 
been  profit.  The  original  decision  that 
the  troops  should  be  charged  for  their 
pap>er  rather  than  let  it  be  tossed  to  them 
benignly  like  K.  of  C.  cigarettes  was,  I 
think,  incontestably  sound.  A  newspaper 
that  is  given  away  cannot  command  re¬ 
spect.  It  smells  of  propaganda  before  a 
word  is  read.  It  has  all  the  persuasive 
force  and  direct  personal  appeal  of  a  letter 
thrust  into  the  vestibule  and  addressed  to 
“The  Lady  of  the  House.” 

To  be  sure,  the  correspondents  in  the 
forward  area — Grantland  Rice  and  many 
others  took  a  turn  at  thk  work — man¬ 
aged  to  pack  some  free  copies,  to  be  tossed 
to  artillery  drivers  on  the  move  forward 
and  given  to  the  wounded  on  their  way 
back.  Then  the  Y.M.C..A.  was  sporadi¬ 
cally  lavish  with  copies  at  the  front,  and 
the  Red  Cross  bought  at  cost  a  special 
edition  for  free  circulation  in  the  hospitals. 
One  free  copy  to  every  three  beds — that 
was  the  program.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
circulation  was  parted  with  at  the  not 
inconsiderable  price,  the  much  too  stiff 
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a  price,  of  50  centimes  the  copy — a  good 
round  sum  to  ask  for  what  was,  after 
all,  only  an  eight-page  weekly  magazine 
camouflaged  as  a  newspaper. 

The  decision  to  carry  advertising  was, 
I  think,  also  wise,  for  it  was  felt  that  to 
the  American  eye  a  newspaper  without 
a  lot  of  familiar  wares  calling  “Attention” 
would  look  impoverished,  anemic,  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  In  the  end  we  became  so  swamped 
with  advertisements  that  we  had  to  reduce 
their  volume  ruthlessly. 

Furthermore,  an  army  institution  which 
was  so  obviously  paying  its  own  way,  when 
other  branches  of  the  enterprise  were  cost¬ 
ing  the  taxpayer  a  pretty  penny,  invited 
less  frequent  inspection  and  pawdng  over, 
which  was  a  go^  thing.  It  made  them 
more  disposed  to  let  us  alone. 

So  profits  were  inevitable.  What  to  do 
with  them? 

A  Promise 

NOW,  our  masthead  had  announced  at 
the  beginning  that  all  profits  were  to 
accrue  to  the  subscribers’  company  funds, 
an  alluring  promise  which,  through  inertia 
and  abstraction,  was  stupidly  left  at  the 
masthead  until  last  January'  or  many 
weeks  after  it  had  become  perfectly  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
was  impractical.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
when,  as  usually  happened,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  would  subscribe  in  bulk,  a  third  of 
the  subscription  price  would  then  revert 
at  once  to  the  organization’s  company 
fund.  It  is  also  true  that  many  of  the 
company  funds  of  the  A.E.F. — thousands 
of  them — were  started  in  this  manner. 

But  even  that  process  left  us  with  a 
staggering  surplus,  and  we  were  groping 
about  for  a  method  of  distributing  it  when 
the  Judge  Advocate  General,  A.E.F., 
looked  down  upon  us,  frowned  and  said 
that  all  this  money  must  revert  in  time 
to  the  Treasury'  of  the  United  States. 

We  were  the  more  heartsick  over  this 
derision  because  it  involved  welching  on  a 
specific  promise.  The  first  editorial  blast 
in  the  first  issue  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
made  the  following  pledge  to  the  troops: 

“The  Stars  and  Stripes  is  unique  in  that 
every  soldier  purchaser,  every  soldier  sub¬ 
scriber,  is  a  stockholder  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors.  It  isn’t  being 
run  for  any  individual’s  profit,  and  it  serves 
no  class  but  the  fighting  men  in  France, 
who  wear  the  olive-drab  and  the  forest- 
green.  Its  profits  go  to  the  company  funds 
of  the  soldier  subscribers,  and  the  staff  of 
the  paper  isn’t  paid  a  sou.” 

Furthermore,  the  early  advertisements 
of  the  paper  launched  it  with  such  phrases 
as  the  following:  “There  are  no  profits  in 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  any  but  its 
soldier  subscribers.” 


In  the  light  of  what  happened,  this  was 
cheating.  On  nobody’s  part  had  there 
been  any  intent  to  obtain  money  under 
fake  pretenses.  However,  only  in  the 
great  haste  with  which  G.H.Q.  had  to 
start  eveiy'thing  (including  the  Stars  and 
Stripes)  can  there  be  found  the  slightest 
excuse  for  the  failure  to  discover  first 
whether  or  not  the  promke  it  proposed  to 
make  could  be  kept.  The  breaking  of  such 
promises  k  the  army  way.  The  army 
never  lets  its  left  hand  know  what  the 
right  hand  doeth.  It  giveth  with  its  left 
hand  and  tvith  its  right  hand  it  taketh 
away.  It  sure  doth. 

We  can  never  accuse  anyone  of  con¬ 
scious  villainy  in  thk  matter,  but  it  k 
worth  while  noting,  in  passing,  that  the 
whole  machinery  functioned  in  thk  in¬ 
stance  with  something  of  that  fine  care¬ 
lessness  of  obligation  which  occasionally 
lands  a  mere  civilian  in  the  penitentiary 
at  Atlanta.  Surely  it  k  up  to  the  A.E.F. 
(in  a  sort  of  paroxysm  of  retroactive  re¬ 
morse)  to  see  that  the  profits  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  reach  a  destination  more  warm¬ 
ing  to  the  heart  than  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

Just  what  those  profits  will  be  it  k 
difficult  to  estimate.  The  real  profits 
must,  of  course,  be  calculated  by  deduct¬ 
ing  from  the  cash  balance  a  refund  to  the 
Government  for  all  the  transportation, 
labor,  and  supplies  used  in  the  printing 
and  distribution  of  the  paper.  Even  on 
that  basis  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  in  the 
heyday  of  its  moral  and  material  success 
last  spring,  was  clearing  a  good  $1,000  a 
day.  There  will  be  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  left  free  and  clear. 

The  editorial  staff  tried  frantically  to 
lessen  that  sum.  We  cast  out  advert  ke- 
ments  right  and  left.  We  planned  a  vast 
expansion  of  the  paper  so  as  to  give  more 
for  the  money.  Le  Journal  made  nine 
gestures  of  despair.  Name  of  a  dog,  but 
it  could  not  be  done  without  new  presses. 
Well,  we’d  pay  for  new  ones.  Mon  Dieu, 
but  it  would  take  months.  We  then  tried 
to  open  a  series  of  prize  contests  with 
dazzling  money  prizes.  The  Judge  Ad¬ 
vocate  General,  manifesting  more  of  hk 
somewhat  belated  interest  in  us,  said  no. 

We  planned  then  to  turn  over  the  profits 
to  our  French  War  Orphan  Fund.  The 
Judge  Advocate  General  wouldn’t  hear 
of  such  a  thing.  He  even  withdrew  from 
that  fund  some  40,000  francs,  the  sum  of 
certain  company  funds  which  had  been 
generously  donated  for  the  purpose  by 
several  Signal  Corps  companies.  W'e  tried 
hastily  to  return  the  unearned  increment, 
only  to  find  that  those  companies  had 
been  dkbanded.  Where,  we  asked,  should 
we  return  the  money?  The  Judge  .\d- 
vocate  General  told  us.  You’ve  guessed 


it.  The  Treasurj'  of  the  United  States. 

Only  a  special  act  of  Congress  can  now 
deflect  the  profits  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  from  that  destination,  so  when  the 
Secretaiy  of  War  returned  to  these  shores 
he  carried  in  hk  hip  pocket  a  petition  to 
Congress  asking  that  the  moneys  gained  by 
the  prosperity  of  the  soldiers’  newspaper 
should  go  to  the  fund  for  French  war 
orphans,  started  and  generously  main¬ 
tained  by  the  soldiers  themselves. 

It  wiU  be  difficult  for  the  proponents 
of  any  other  scheme  to  find  another  fund 
more  demonstrably  close  to  the  hearts  of 
the  A.E.F.  To  that  fund  more  than 
400,000  members  of  the  A.E.F.  contrib¬ 
uted  out  of  their  ow'n  lean  pockets.  The 
total  fund  given  amount^  to  nearly 
2,,500,000  francs  and  3,444  French  kids 
were  “adopted”  as  mascots  for  the  va¬ 
rious  outfits  of  the  expedition — that  k, 
the  fund  tided  that  many  French  waifs  of 
the  war  over  a  difficult  year.  One  superb 
battalion  of  the  Rainbow  Division,  for 
example,  sent  in  10,000  francs  just  as  it 
was  going  over  the  top.  Many  individuals 
— generals,  privates,  chaplains,  every¬ 
body — “adopted”  some  forlorn  youngsters 
under  thk  plan. 

It  is  probable  that  the  children  thus 
individually  fathered  will  always  be 
looked  after.  It  seems  improbable,  for 
instance,  that  the  little  boy  and  girl  who 
call  General  Pershing  their  parrain  (god¬ 
father)  will  ever  go  hungry.  I  know  that 
Marie  Louke  Patriarche,  the  affable  young 
lady  of  five  who  was  not  only  the  life  of 
Pommard  but  the  pride  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  staff,  has  money  in  the  bank  to 
see  her  through  the  next  four  years  and 
will  not  want  after  that. 

It’s  Up  to  Us 

But  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if,  through 
the  American  Red  Cross  which  ad¬ 
ministers  the  fund,  those  3,444  children  we 
adopted  could  be  carried  through  to  their 
majority.  A  fine  thing  for  them,  a  fine 
thing  for  France.  A  still  finer  thing  for 
America.  In  time  the  best  of  them  wouM 
be  ripe  for  college,  and  there  would  be  a 
great  thrill  across  the  United  States  if. 
some  day,  the  Associated  Press  dkpatches 
casually  announces  that  fifty  of  the  A.E.F. 
mascots  had  arrived  at  New  York  to  take 
up  their  studies  in  Harvard  and  Smith. 
Think  with  what  emotion  the  scattered 
members  of  Company  F,  166th  Infantry, 
say,  will  read  some  day  that  the  gosse 
they  adopted  back  in  the  dark  spring  of 
1918  has  been  named  Premier  of  France. 
If  the  3,444  can  be  brought  up  as  one  great 
family,  what  a  bond  they  will  constitute  be¬ 
tween  their  country'  and  ours.  What  finer, 
truer  monument  to  the  American  soldier 
could  be  reared  upon  the  soil  of  France? 


Lung  Power,  Good  Looks,  a  Million-Dollar  Front,  loo  per  cent  Assurance,  a  Beautiful 
'  Russian  Vampire  —  even  patient  little  Martha,  the  Girl  he  left  behind  —  Everything, 
Everybody,  Fate  itself  seemed  to  dictate  to  Ira  Cummins,  the  Boy  Orator  of  Knob  Hill  — 
from  his  debut  on  a  soap-box  in  Union  Square  — leadership  of  the  Great  Red  Revolution. 
What  happened,  Leavitt  Ashley  Knight  tells  you  in  his  strong,  timely,  humorous  serial 

Dictated  —  But  Not  Red 


which  begins  in  the  February  EVERYBODY’S. 
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Priscilla  And  Her  Penates 

By  ^^argaret  Bushee  S}ii6^ 


RS.  WILLIAM  HENRY 
EVANS,  New  York.” 

The  name,  commonplace 
enough  in  another  setting, 
fairly  splashed  across  the 
register  of  Middleboro’s  one 
hotel.  Mrs.  Evans’s  glance  strayed  over 
the  other  arrivals  for  the  day: 

“Cicero  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  -Att’y  and 
Counsellor  at  Law,  Eno’s  Ferry. 

“Mr.  L.  G.  Plummer  and  Wife,  City.” 

The  last  important  entry  betrayed  the 
recent  groom — could  little  Lonnie  Plum¬ 
mer  actually  be  old  enough  to  marry? 

Evidently  he  was  not  prosperous  enough 
for  “the  bridal  suite,”  as  the  best  room  in 
the  hotel  was  called,  for  Mrs.  Evans  was 
respectfully  conducted  there  and  em¬ 
powered  to  lock  the  bathroom  door  and 
have  the  tin  bathtub  “all  to  herself.” 
She  recognized  the  carpet  immediately, 
though  she  had  not  seen  it  in  nine  years. 
It  was  the  first  time  Priscilla  Evans  had 
been  in  Middlcboro  since  she  ran  away  to 
marry'  when  she  was  barely'  eighteen. 

The  maid,  who  presently  answered 
some  trilling  summons,  was  so  impressed 
by  Mrs.  Evans’s  negligee  that  she  reported 
dow'nstairs  that  the  New  York  lady  was 
dressed  up  grand  enough  for  a  party  but 
was  looking  mighty  sad-eyed. 

“I  was  an  idiot  to  come  here,”  Priscilla 
was  thinking  dejectedly.  “They  all  con¬ 
sider  me  the  blot  on  the  ’scutcheon — 
not  that  1  care  in  the  least !” 

But  it  had  been  easier  to  be  indifferent 
to  {he  opinion  of  the  Hewlett  kin  when 
she  was  in  New  York  than  when  she  had 
deliberately  returned  to  Middleboro. 
From  her  babyhood  Priscilla  had  been  an 
anomaly  in  the  Hewlett  connection.  They 
were  the  oldest,  the  most  influential, 
the  most  respected  family  in  that  com¬ 
munity.  Even  their  unusual  homeliness 
had  a  certain  dignity  about  it;  their 
tendency  toward  flesh  was  spoken  of  as 
“the  robust  Hewlett  health,”  their  promi¬ 
nent  noses  and  chins  as  “the  strong 
Hewlett  features.”  The  oldest  of  the 
seven  brothers  and  sisters  who  represented 
the  family  created  a  sensation  when  he 
married  at  fifty.  His  young  wife  died 
soon  after  her  baby  daughter  w'as  bom. 
Silas  christened  her  Priscilla  after  her 
mother,  but  the  name  proved  to  be  the 
only  staid  thing  about  her.  She  was  that 
amazing  sport  on  the  Hewlett  tree,  a 
beauty. 

Her  eyes  were  grey-green  with  long 
black  lashes,  her  hair  was  thick  and 
dark,  her  nose  and  mouth  piquant.  She 
was  as  spoiled  as  was  possible  to  one  of 
her  sunny  nature,  and  the  very  darling 
of  dour  Silas  Hewlett’s  heart.  After  his 
death,  she  went  to  live  with  .\unt  Lucy. 
She  had  asked  to  stay  with  .\unt  Lavinia, 
but  Aunt  Lucy  had  prevailed.  Young 
Martin  Long,  the  son  of  Middleboro’s 
richest  citizen,  was  in  love  with  Priscilla. 
It  was  fitting  that  .Aunt  Lucy’s  Husband — 


the  mild-mannered  little  gentleman  rarely 
had  any  other  title  in  the  family — should 
benefit  by  the  connection. 

Then  the  deluge!  An  attractive  young¬ 
ster  appeared  on  the  scene,  penniless, 
divorc^,  suspected  of  tuberculosis,  and 
Priscilla  ran  away  and  married  him. 

.Aunt  Lucy  wrote  that  she  was  as  “the 
Dead.”  She  said  it  was  the  first  time 
that  the  honorable  name  of  Hewlett  had 
ever  been  stained  by  the  contamination 
of  divorce,  and  that  all  her  ancestors 
must  be  shuddering  in  their  graves. 

Aunt  Lavinia  wrote  that  she  was  a  little 
fool.  Nobody  else  wrote  at  all. 

Priscilla  had  spent  nearly  all  the  money 
left  by  her  father  before  her  husband 
died  eighteen  months  later.  She  never  re¬ 
gretted  it.  “I  did  give  Charley-boy  such 
a  good  time!  I’m  so  glad  he  had  a  little 
fim  and  love  and  happiness  to  make  up 
for  his  hard  years.” 

.As  her  next  downward  step  she  tried  to 
support  herself  with  a  minor  place  in  a 
musical  comedy.  “With  her  husband 
hardly  cold  in  the  grave!”  groaned  -Aunt 
Lucy.  There  came  a  report  that  she  had 
been  seen  smoking  a  cigarette;  .Aunt 
Emma  asked  that  the  matter  should  not 
be  discussed  in  the  presence  of  her  young 
daughters. 

Finally,  descending  to  the  last  degrada¬ 
tion,  she  had  married  again,  this  time  to 
“.A  Person  who  had  Something  to  do  with 
the  Movies.”  Just  what  the  connection 
was  the  Hewletts  did  not  know.  It  was 
reputed  that  the  Person  had  been  highly 
successful,  but  where  Martin  Long  pos¬ 
sessed  “substantial  means,”  it  was  darkly 
surmised  that  William  Henry  Evans  had 
“ill-gotten  gains.” 

For  generations  the  Hewletts  had  been 
planters,  lawyers,  country  doctors, 
ministers.  “Something  to  do  with  the 
Movies”  had  a  sinister  ring.  There  was 
only  one  moving-picture  show  in  Middle¬ 
boro,  and  .Aunt  Lucy  had  patronized  it 
but  once:  for  a  popular  vampire  had  lost 
much  of  her  apparel  in  a  struggle  with  a 
highly  intoxicated  admirer  who  broke 
into  her  bedroom  at  3  a.  m.,  and  rather 
insufficiently  protected  herself  in  the 
fashion  set  by  A'enus  de  Medici.  Her 
girlhood’s  lover  appeared  opportunely  on 
the  scene,  having  made  the  hasty  journey 
partly  by  shooting  the  rapids  in  a  canoe, 
partly  by  leaping  from  a  bridge  on  top  of 
an  express  train,  jjartly  by  hydroplane,  and 
finally  by  a  fire-escape.  “It  taxes  one’s 
credulity;  for  my  part,  I  do  not  believe 
it,”  Aunt  Lucy  gave  her  verdict.  The 
lover  '  ejected  the  intoxicated  admirer, 
but  .Aunt  Lucy  felt  the  claims  of  decency 
were  not  satisfied  by  the  chiffon  wrap 
he  chivalrously  draped  around  her  while 
the  fade-out  explained,  “Together  they 
watched  the  dawn  of  a  New  Day.” 

William  Henry  Evans  thought  it  all 
rather  amusing.  He  was  big  and  breezy 


and  wholesome,  a  distinctly  nice  person 
with  whom  to  spend  one’s  life.  But  when 
Silas  and  Priscilla  were  bom  and  his 
pretty  wife  began  to  say  wistfully  that 
she  hated  for  the  children  not  to  have  any 
relations — that  it  was  like  living  in  a 
foreground  and  never  having  any  back¬ 
ground — he  felt  troubled  for  her  to  want 
something  which  he  could  not  give. 

■pV.ANS  had  put  part  of  his  ill-gotten 
^  gains  into  a  country  home,  an  adorable 
old  place  in  which  to  bring  up  a  family. 

“O  Billy,  if  only  w'e  could  get  the  right 
furniture!  .Aunt  Lavinia  iidierited  the 
old  Hewlett  homestead  and  you  never 
saw  such  wonderful  things  as  she  has, 
mahogany  or  rosewood  in  every  room, 
and  it  all  has  the  soft  dull  glow  of  furniture 
which  has  been  beautifully  taken  care  of 
and  hand-rubbed  for  generations.  A’^ou 
see  the  family  had  lots  more  money  a 
hundred  years  ago  than  it  has  now.  It 
used  to  please  me  so  when  .Aunt  Lavinia 
would  let  me  help  dry  the  pink  luster  tea 
set  and  the  rose  china,  for  even  as  a  child 
I  liked  to  touch  lovely  things.”  Her  eyes 
^ew  pensive.  “Billy,  darling,  if  I  could 
just  show  you  that  china!- — over  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  only  two  pieces  broken. 
The  richest  gold,  the  kind  they  don’t 
make  nowadays,  and  buds  in  the  bottoms 
of  the  cups  and  big  pink  roses  that  look 
as  if  they  had  been  dropped  on  the  plates, 
and  the  fattest,  most  important  cream- 
jug!” 

William  Henr>'  Evans  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  “Listen,  ladybird.  Even  if  your 
Aunt  Lavinia  never  writes  to  you,  she 
sent  those  delightful  old  cups  to  the  kids, 
so  she  can’t  be  all  adamant.  Trot  down 
to  Middleville,  Middleton — what  the  dick¬ 
ens  is  the  name  of  the  old  burg?  and 
ask  her  to  lend  you  a  piece  of  the  family 
china  so  you  can  have  it  copied  for  a  set — 
nothing  simpler.” 

It  sounded  reasonable  at  the  time,  but 
once  in  the  atmosphere  of  Middleboro, 
Priscilla  knew  she  would  never  have 
courage  to  make  the  request. 

Early  the  next  morning  she  called  up 
her  .Aunt  Lavinia’s  home,  and  recognized 
the  voice  of  the  servant  who  answered. 

“Lawd  gracious.  Miss  Prissy,  is  dat 
you  sho  nuff?  Ise  studyin’  ’bout  you 
all  day,  yistiddy.  Naw,  honey,  you  cain’t 
speak  ter  Miss  Lavinny,  she  cain’t  come 
ter  no  telumphone — she’s  ’ceasted.” 

“Dead!”  cried  Priscilla,  recoiling  in 
horror. 

“Yaas,  honey.  Miss  Lavinny  she’s 
’ceasted,  and  dey’s  gwine  ter  have  her 
fun’ral  dis  mawnin’.” 

Priscilla  put  down  the  receiver  mechani¬ 
cally.  Following  her  first  impulse,  she 
hurried  over  to  her  aunt’s  home. 

Mandy  g^v:  her  a  welcome  to  warm  the 
heart,  and  the  girl  needed  the  support. 
In  the  staid  parlor  sat  .Aunt  Lucy,  swathed 
in  crepe,  weighted  with  woe.  She  and 
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would  look  very  strange  for  my  veil  and 
that  hat  to  walk  into  church  side  by 
side.” 

“Very  well,”  decided  Aunt  Lucy,  “as 
Priscilla  is  not  garbed  like  a  niece,  she 
will  have  to  walk  in  with  one  of  the 
cousins.” 

Two  little  red  spots  flamed  in  Mrs. 
Evans’s  cheeks  when  the  family  conclave 
was  over  and  the  participants  returned  to 
the  parlor.  Aunt  Lucy  resumed  the  most 
comfortable  seat  in  the  room  and  groaned: 
“My  poor  dear  sister!” 

“Did  you  and  Aunt  Lavinia  ever  learn 
to  get  along?”  inquired  Priscilla  inno¬ 
cently. 

Aunt  Lucy  ignored  the  question  and 
Martin  Long  suppressed  a  chuckle. 

The  “livery-stable  carriages”  stood  at 
the  door;  the  relatives  marched  out  in 
the  established  line  of  order,  Martin 
Long  checking  off  the  occupants  of  the 
carriages  in  turn.  At  the  last  Aunt  Lucy 
decid^  to  walk  in  between  her  husband 
and  her  married  daughter,  needing  double 
support  in  her  bereavement. 

“Where  do  I  go,  Martin?”  asked  Pris¬ 
cilla.  Her  voice  had  always  a  flute-like 
quality  of  appeal. 

He  could  not  look  into  her  sweet  clear 
eyes  and  say,  “You  are  in  the  carriage 
with  the  Parrish  cousins  and  old  Mrs. 
Tankersly.” 

“You — ^you  are  with  me,”  answered 
Martin  Long,  speaking  the  bravest  words 
of  his  life. 

In  the  church,  which  the  solemn  dignity 
of  a  Hewlett  funeral  crowded  to  its 
capacity,  Priscilla  was  the  focus  of 
attention,  but  she  was  unaware  of  it. 

Everything  slipped  from  her  but  the 
memories  of  the  dear  familiar  church 
where  she  had  gone  every  Sunday  as  a 
child,  and  where  her  father,  so  grim  and 
stern  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  would  slip 
her  a  peppermint  during  the  long  prayer. 

“I  hope  Father  knows  how  happy  I 
am  with  my  darling  Billy,”  she  thought, 
stifling  a  sob.  “I  wish  I  had  come  last 
week,  I  wish  I  had  seen  Aunt  Lavinia 
once  more.  I’m  so  glad  I  sent  her  presents 
every  Christmas  and  birthday  just  the 
same,  even  though  she  wouldn’t  notice 
them.  Maybe  she  liked  them  in  her  heart.” 

After  the  funeral  the  relatives  were 
-  asked  to  return  to  the  house  for  the 
reading  of  the  will.  PrisciUa  shrank  from 
going,  but  she  knew  the  gossip  it  would 
cause  if  all  the  relatives  returned  to  the 
old  home  and  she  went  to  her  room  at 
the  hotel.  There  would  be  no  train  until 
noon  the  next  day. 

She  went  upstairs  to  the  room  which 
had  been  Aunt  Lavinia’s.  The  trundle- 
bed  in  which  she  had  slept  as  a  child  was 
still  there.  She  thought  of  how  diligently 
her  aunt  had  looked  after  her  through  her 
motherless  childhood — the  Bible  story 
which  she  read  to  her  every  night,  the 
stiff  birthday  parties,  the  cinnamon 
cookies  or  carraway-seed  cakes  always 
ready  for  her  lunch — and  afterwards  she 
had  run  away  without  a  word  to  anybody. 

She  was  born  a  Hewlett,  and  their 
family  pride  and  solidarity  were  as  in¬ 
herent  in  her  as  her  mother’s  gaiety  of 
heart.  There  was  something  which  was 
free  to  the  little  Martin  Longs  that  was 
deiued  to  her  small  Babs  and  Silas — the 
inheritance  of  being  part  of  a  stalwart 
American  family.  She  had  come  from 


a  long  line  of  honorable  men  and  upright 
women,  yet  her  children  had  no  more 
background  to  their  lives  than  canaries 
in  a  bird-store. 

The  family  were  summoned  into  the 
parlor.  The  atmosphere  seemed  to  stiffen 
with  hostility  and  suspicion.  Did  Pris¬ 
cilla’s  presence  at  this  time  mean  that 
she  had  reason  to  believe  that  she  might 
inherit  her  aunt’s  property?  In  addition 
to  the  home  place,  there  was  about  sixty 
thousand  dollars  in  bonds.  Cicero  Jones, 
Esquire,  (who  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  a  plain  Mister)  began  to  read  the 
will. 

A  SIGH  ot  relief  rippled  over  the  lis¬ 
teners  when  the  old  home  was  left  to 
her  brother  Henry,  and  the  money  equally 
divided  among  her  surviving  brothers  and 
sisters  or  their  heirs,  with  the  exception 
of  the  daughter  of  her  brother  Silas. 

How  queer  it  felt  to  be  disinherited! 
Like  a  sudden  slap  from  a  dead  hand! 
Priscilla  felt  cold  and  sick.  Uncle  Henry’s 
Jennie  gave  a  quick  sob. 

“I’m  going  to  send  Jennie  the  sweetest 
frock  in  New  York  as  soon  as  I  get  back.” 
thought  Priscilla. 

But  now  the  lawyer  was  droning  out 
her  name  again: 

“To  my  niece,  Priscilla  Hewlett  Evans. 
I  bequeath  all  the  furniture,  glass,  china, 
silver,  pewter,  portraits,  and  household 
furnishings  of  any  and  all  kinds  which  I 
inherited  from  my  mother,  to  be  used  by 
her  in  her  home  during  her  lifetime  and 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  her  children.  It 
is  my  solemn  injunction  that  my  niece’s 
offspring  shall  grow  up  surrounded  by  the 
Hewlett  furniture.” 

Priscilla  did  not  try  to  hold  back  the 
brimming  tears.  So  she  had  understood, 
dear,  dear  Aunt  Lavinia!  Her  heart  went 
out  in  tenderness  to  all  her  kith  and  kin. 
They  were  people  of  grim  speech  but  their 
deeds  were  better  than  their  words.  She 
was  glad  she  was  a  Hewlett ! 

“I  don’t  know  what  in  the  world  we 
are  to  do  with  this  house,”  said  Uncle 
Henry  in  perplexity.  “Jane  and  I  have 
been  living  in  our  own  home  ever  since 
we  were  married  and  the  furniture  was 
bought  to  suit  it,  and  it  would  be  a  hard¬ 
ship  to  move.” 

“We  can’t  even  consider  it,  Henry  dear,” 
his  wife  spoke  anxiously.  “With  Lavinia’s 
home  only  a  block  from  Main  Street  I 
should  always  be  nervous  for  the  grand¬ 
children  to  play  so  near  the  heart  of 
town.  One  never  knows  when  some  one 
might  pass  by  in  an  automobile.” 

“But  we  can’t  sell  the  old  place  to 
strangers.  Jane.” 

The  full-grown  impulse  seemed  to  leap, 
Minerva-wise,  from  Priscilla’s  brain. 

“Let  me  buy  it,  please,  please.  Uncle 
Henry.  I’ll  give  it  to  Middleboro  for  the 
Lavinia  Hewlett  Library — .\unt’s  name 
and  Grandma’s.  Father  would  like  that, 
I  know.” 

She  stopped  short,  choked  with  tears. 
Uncle  Henry  laid  a  kindly  hand  on  her 
shoulder.  “If  you’ll  put  it  in  shape  for  a 
librar>'.  I’ll  give  the  place,  my  dear.  .\ 
brick  house  built  as  well  as  this  will  last 
forever.” 

The  family  began  to  discuss  the  plan, 
and  nobody  heard  Mrs.  Martin  Long’s 
vexed  aside  to  her  mother:  “That  was 
the  most  astounding  thing  for  .\unt 
Lavinia  to  do!  I  had  told  her  with  my 


own  lips  that  I  wanted  that  rose  china 
to  match  my  dining-room  wall-paper.  I 
cannot  understand  why  she  left  it  to 
some  one  totally  unable  to  appreciate  it.” 

Neither  she  nor  Priscilla  was  ever  to 
guess  the  real  reason  for  the  bequest. 
Soon  after  her  favorite  niece  had  married 
the  Person,  Aunt  Lavinia  determined  to 
judge  the  cinema  for  herself.  The  play 
happened  to  take  place  in  a  very  up-to- 
date  apartment  house,  and  Aunt  Lavdnia 
had  never  seen  an  apartment  house  in 
her  life. 

“No  space,  no  dignity,  no  room  for  a 
young  soul  to  grow  in.  Crowded  like 
a  junk  shop.  If  that  is  the  moving- 
picture  conception  of  a  home  it  would  be 
better  for  my  niece  to  remain  childless.” 

After  Silas  and  Barbara  were  born 
Aunt  Lavinia  went  once  again,  intrigued 
by  the  advertised  setting  of  a  genuine 
Colonial  home.  Except  to  wonder  why 
a  grown  young  woman  should  wear  her  hair 
in  curls.  Aunt  Lavinia  paid  small  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  characters.  But  the  furniture! 
She  knew  period  furniture  as  a  gardener 
knows  plants;  her  sense  of  fitness  was 
shocked  by  a  room  in  which  a  spinnet,  a 
teakwoo<l  stand  and  a  Morris  chair  hob¬ 
nobbed  comfortably  together.  The  flimsy 
reproductions  made  her  feel  absolutely 
homesick  for  the  mellow  dignity  of  her 
own  belongings.  How  could  substantial 
qualities  develop  in  an  atmosphere  of 
sham?  Her  brother’s  grandchildren  had 
a  right  to  a  fair  chance  and  the  proper 
surroundings.  The  next  day  she  made  her 
will. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  EV.\NS  was 
buoyantly  interested  in  whatever 
he  undertook.  If  he  was  engaged  on  an 
Eskimo  picture,  for  the  time  being  his 
mind  inhabited  an  igloo  and  he  would 
have  eaten  whale  blubber  with  relish. 
If  Cleopatra  happened  to  be  his  immediate 
heroine,  no  crocodile  could  have  felt 
more  at  home  in  the  Nile,  and  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  seemed  a  parvenu  stream,  striving 
for  self-e.xploitation.  Priscilla  turned  the 
whole  matter  of  the  library  over  to  him 
with  a  confidence  which  the  result  justified. 
But  he  deferred  to  Uncle  Henry,  consulted 
Uncle  Dave,  Martin  Long,  and  even  Aunt 
Lucy’s  husband,  until  each  felt  that  he 
had  an  important  part  in  the  project. 
They  liked  William  Henry  immensely. 
People  always  did. 

Only  .^unt  Lucy  remained  impenetrable. 
On  the  day  that  the  library  was  to  be 
formally  donated  to  the  public,  the  entire 
Hewlett  connection  had  gathered  within 
its  doors.  Into  this  intimate  gathering 
Priscilla  brought  her  children  for  the 
first  time.  Babs,  an  attractive  little 
creature  with  her  father’s  eyes,  was 
promptly  encircled  by  admiring  cousins. 
Silas  was  as  sturdy,  as  affectionate,  as 
dependable  a  small  boy  as  ever  rejoiced  a 
mother’s  heart,  but  one  might  search  a 
long  time — perhaps  a  month  or  two — 
without  finding  a  homelier  child.  He 
hung  back  a  moment,  havii^  already 
learned  that  the  attention  of  strangers 
was  bestowed  on  his  sister. 

.\unt  Lucy  put  out  an  imperative  arm, 
drew  him  to  her  and  kissed  him.  In  her 
voice  was  the  rare  ring  of  warmth  and 
whole-hearted  praise: 

“Why,  Silas  is  a  true  Hewlett!  He  has 
the  Hewlett  robustness  and  the  strong 
Hewlett  features.” 
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Love,  Assorted 


By  Alfred  Sinclair  Clark 


WH\’  is  it  that  happy  mar¬ 
riages  so  seldom  make 
great  novels?  It  is  one 
of  the  undeniable  com¬ 
monplaces  that  a  deep, 
ardent  and  abiding  love 
is  the  best  gift  a  man  or  a  woman  can  have. 
So  it  ought  to  furnish  the  motive  for  the 
best  fiction.  Yet  it  certainly  doesn’t. 

If  you  doubt  it,  run  through  any  list  of 
enduring  novels.  Dickens  used  to  weep 
over  his  heroines.  They  were  so  attractive 
to  him  that  it  actually  hurt  him  when  things 
went  wrong  with  them.  But  nowadays  not 
many  people  weep  over  Dora  and  .4gnes. 
Or  if  they  do,  the  tears  are  usually  tears 
of  relief  because  Dora  and  Agnes  have 
stepped  out  of  the  story  and  Micawber 
has  strutted  in.  Thackeray’s  .Amelia  and 
Laura  may  have  charmed  their  creator, 
but  if  we  had  to  marry  a  Thackeray 
character,  we  should  prefer  Becky  Sharp. 
She  might  shock  us  to  death,  but  that  would 
be  better  than  being  bored  to  death. 

Unhappy  love  is  more  dramatic  than 
love  fulfilled.  That  is  one  reason  why  it 
makes  better  fiction,  .\nother  reason  is 
that  .\merican  and  English  novelists, 
when  they  portray  lovers,  feel  that  they 
must  make  them  a  little  purer  than  the 
saints.  They  hardly  dare  endow  them 


’'The  World  of  Wonderful  Reality." 

t»-ith  hot  tempers.  So  we  always  have  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  they  are  too  good  to 
be  true. 

Another  reason  is  that  love  is  not  the 
simple  emotion  that  some  of  the  great 
novelists  have  seemed  to  fancy  it.  It  has 
grown  complex,  along  with  everything  else 
in  cirilizatiun.  There  are  many  more  than 
fifty-seven  variet  ics.  It  was  a  simple  enough 
matter  in  caveman  ilays.  man  caught 
sight  of  a  lithe  form  flitting  about  among 
the  trees.  Metracke«ihismatrrrlentk*stdy. 
If  a  shout  faile<l  to  halt  her  headlong 
flight,  he  areentuatni  his  wooing  with 
a  club.  .\n<l  they  lived  happily  ever 
afterwani. 

Some  of  the  comitlesitirs  of  modem 
kiva  get  into  Ike  |>agrs  of  K.  Tem|»k 
Hiursion's  “Ike  Uorld  of  Womlerful 
Reality"  (AmdrttMi)  Here  h  ike  okl, 
oki  siniMk-  nrtarem  ami  money,  of 
n 


love  that  flamed  high  in  the  hearts  of 
John  Grey  and  Jill  Dealtry  in  golden 
Venice  and  that  flickered  out  in  gray 
London. 

John  was  an  incorrigible  dreamer. 
Dreams  were  to  him  what  gasoline  is  to 
an  automobile.  And  while  Jill  hovered 
on  the  brink  of  marriage,  these  dreams 
of  John’s  were  luring.  It  was  only  when 
she  was  up  against  the  actual  plunge 
that  she  wondered  how  they  were  going 
to  pay  bills.  The  minute  you  maltreat 
dreams  in  that  way — well,  you’re  not 
fitted  to  live  with  a  dreamer. 

Jill  had  to  balance  John  against  Mr. 
Skipwith.  It  didn’t  seem  fair  to  Mr. 
Skipwith.  He  was  elderly,  and  even  his 
tailor  could  not  make  him  romantic.  Yet 
his  bulging  bank-account  would  not  be 
denied.  Jill’s  father  kept  it  resolutely 
in  sight. 

John  could  not  see  why  Jill  ever  thought 
about  the  bank-account.  He  did  not  re¬ 
gard  himself  as  fKwr.  He  had  more  than 
three  ppunds,  without  counting  several 
things  that  he  might  pawm.  .\mber 
wouldn’t  have  wavered.  She  and  John 
had  been  pals  for  years  and  she  under¬ 
stood  his  dreams. 

When  Mr.  Skipwdth  died  and  left  Jill 
$.i00,000  perhaps  you  thought  that  Mr. 
Thurston  was  wriggling  out  of  a  dilemma. 
But  that  wasn’t  money  enough  to  bribe 
John.  Like  all  men  he  may  have  had 
his  price,  but  no  millions  could  have  bought 
him.  You  would  have  had  to  bid  higher 
and  offered  him  a  dream.  So  it  hurt  him 
to  discover  that  Jill  had  never  taken  his 
dreams  seriously.  Luckily  he  had  Am¬ 
ber’s  understanding  to  turn  to  after  Jill 
had  bruised  him.  If  you  are  impractical, 
you  will  like  John. 

The  same  conflict  runs  through  “The 
Strongest’’  (Doublcday,  Page),  by  Georges 
Clemenceau. 

As  a  novel  it  has  decided  shortcomings, 
but  there  are  compensations  in  its  clear 
reflections  of  a  vigorous  mind  that  has 
been  much  in  the  forefront  of  world 
history. 

The  French  do  not  regard  their  novel¬ 
ists  and  dramatists  with  suspicion.  The 
French  man  of  affairs  is  as  much  concerned 
over  his  literature  as  he  is  over  his  tariff. 
Clemenceau  was  advantaged  rather  than 
handicapped  in  politics  by  the  fact  that 
he  had  written  a  novel.  In  England  and 
America,  however,  business  men  and 
lawyers  look  upon  a  novel  as  something 
considerably  less  im|mrtant  than  a  dinner. 
The  average  voter  feels  the  same  way; 
he  distrusts  iHitting  into  authoritv  a  man 
whose  business  it  is  to  understand  human 
nature. 

Workily  suixtss  ixMnes  to  the  overbear¬ 
ing.  the  strongest,  ('lemi-mx-au  itreackes, 
and  he  does  firrach  loo  much  in  his  slory. 
Hut  the  real  vktoiy  remains  with  the 
kkahsls.  the  dreamers  His  novel  is  ike 
tale  of  a  duel  fought  with  klras  by  iwit 
mm  osTT  the  destiny  of  a  ysning  woman 
I  lautlia  Hnrir's  kn-rni  sis'  faint  kgurta 


beside  these  older  men.  her  father  and  the 
man  who  believes  himself  her  father. 

Claudia  chooses  power  instead  of  love, 
so  the  seeming  triumph  is  with  the  greedy 
upstart,  the  adventurer  in  the  industrial 


“The  Strongest." 

world,  the  man  who  crushes  his  employees. 
Yet  his  rival,  the  hater  of  all  autocracies, 
knows  that  Claudia  will  suffer  because 
she  has  turned  from  him.  and  that  from 
her  suffering  will  be  bom  understanding. 

In  clear  contrast  to  Claudia.  Cecile  van 
Even,  in  ‘‘Ecstasy’’  (Dodd,  Mead),  by 
Louis  Couperus,  lives  in  a  dream-world, 
apart  from  the  crass  desires  of  “The 
Strongest.’’  Young  and  lovely,  the  wid¬ 
owed  mother  of  two  boys,  she  is  con¬ 
tent  alone  in  her  mystic  silence — content, 
unstirred,  unaware  of  life,  until  Taco 
Quaerts  breaks  in  upon  her  aloofness. 
He  too  is  a  mystic,  not  at  all  the  phleg¬ 
matic  Dutchman  of  tradition. 

He  has  worshiped  Cecile  from  afar, 
through  her  years  as  young  wife  and 
widow.  She  is  to  him  a  being  of  pure 
light  and  spirit.  She  stirs  his  soul,  his 
real  self.  His  outer  self,  sensual,  licen¬ 
tious,  fascinating,  is  a  power  in  his  social 
world.  Cecile,  repell^  at  first  by  his 
very  vigor,  succumbs  to  the  need  of  his 
soul  for  hers  until  she  loves  him  with 
a  passion  she  has  never  before  known. 
Because  he  so  wills,  she  crushes  this  love. 
She  holds  herself  high  for  his  worship. 
In  one  supreme  moment  together  they 
know  ecstasy.  In  blinding  white  light 
their  spirits  rush  together. 

CccUe  would  hold  him  for  her  own,  but 
Taco  cowers  before  the  beast  in  himself  — 
the  beast  that  had  always  lusted  to  tear 
beauty  to  bits,  to  despoil  it.  So  he  runs 
away,  to  mad  dissimtion  perhaps,  but  at 
least  he  will  cherish  in  his  soul  this  one 

Ctre  exaltation.  This  is  a  rare  and  exotic 
ve,  a  love  sterile  for  most  men  and 
wxrnien-  -a  love  of  mystic  lirauty  whkh 
sacrifices  all  sim|)le  joy  fur  one  white  mo¬ 
ment  of  ecstasy.  lamis  Couperus  writes 
sensitively  of  sensilixT  souls-  for  the  few. 

"The  Story  of  a  lA»ver"  (B<*ni  ft 
l.ivt*rigkl)  is  likewise  fitr  the  few.  Hut 
this  lover  has  no  wisk  to  siof>  at  s)>iriiual 
e«  sissy;  he  warmly  ,  vx'en  wikiiy ,  want'  sH 
of  k»\e.  boykoiwl,"  he  writes,  “wss 

filleil  with  boMMling  warm  drxMms  sad 
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partial  experie  '.ces,  leaNong  a  nature  more 
and  more  stirred,  more  and  more  demand¬ 
ing  the  great  adventure.” 

It  came.  One  glance  at  “her”  flooded 
him  with  the  sense  that  she  was  the  great 
adventure.  She  was  elemental,  simple, 
serenely  beautiful;  he,  restless,  passion¬ 
ate,  brilliant,  seeking  to  penetrate  to  the 
heart  of  her  myster>'.  Perhaps  if  you 
spent  fifteen  years  of  marriage  and  were 
still  seeking  this  inner  mystery  of  “her,” 
you  would  need  to  pour  your  heart  out  as 
has  this  lover.  Possibly  it  eluded  him,  just 
because  he  brooded  too  much.  It  is  a  way 
the  mystery  of  love  has. 

His  life  was  one  eternal,  restless  youth, 
but  it  possessed  a  unity  unattainable  to 
Taco  Quaerts.  How  another  passionate 
lover  reacted  to  an  unsatisfied  love  is  told 
in  “Linda  Condon”  (Knopf),  by  Joseph 
Hergesheimer,  that  subtly  fascinating 
novel  familiar  to  Everybody's  readers. 
Dodge  Pleydon,  genius,  transmutes  his 
rejected  love  for  Linda  Condon  into  in¬ 
effable  beauty.  She  it  is  who  lives  in  his 
masterpiece. 

It  is  curious  how  much  more  careful 
most  of  us  are  about  our  bodies  than  about 
our  minds.  We  balance  sweets  and  sours 
in  what  we  eat,  whether  we  like  to  or  not. 
But  not  many  people  vary  their  mental 
diets. 

If  you  really  want  a  healthy  mind  in  a 
healthy  body,  you  ought  to  give  your  mind 
plenty  of  exercise  and  not  too  steady  a 
diet  of  sweets  or  sours.  If  you  have  been 
ha\’ing  a  debauch  upon  “glad”  books,  it 


“Ecstacy." 

wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea  to  try  E.  M.  Dela- 
field’s  “Consequences”  (Knopf).  It  isn’t 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  it’s  packed 
with  mental  calories. 

Many  men  and  women  in  the  world 
have  all  sorts  of  opportunities,  but  they 
seem  bom  to  misery.  They  can’t  inspire 
love,  or  even  affection.  If  they  can  get 
along  without  love,  they  don’t  need  sym¬ 
pathy.  But  if  they  crave  it,  they  try 
desperately  to  make  other  people  love 
them.  And  the  more  they  try,  the  more 
the>'  repel.  Miss  Delafield’s  Alex  C'lare 
was  that  way.  She  had  a  fl>'ing  start  in 
life.  Her  father  had  a  title  and  his  in¬ 
come  would  have  seemed  stupendous  to 
most  Englishmen. 

Alex  craved  love,  craved  it  desperately. 
She  showed  it,  pitifully.  But  her  ardor 
merely  chilled  the  girl,  the  woman  ami  the 
man  who  came  nearest  to  taking  it.  She 
became  engaged  to  Noel  Cardew  .  but  she 
cmiM  mit  love  him,  tr>  as  she  might. 
Shattering  dii>illuaionment  came  with  his 
hrai  ktaa,  which  she  had  thmight  wuuM 
have  Htiril  her  at  last  to  the  the  had 
*beay*  misted  But  N«»el  hated  armti- 
■mtUlity ,  he  pei4rd  gingerix  at  her  » herh 


and  was  glad  to  get  it  over  with. 

So  Alex  broke  her  engagement  and  tried 
to  find  comfort  in  religion.  She  stayed 
ten  years  in  a  Belgian  convent,  but  always 
what  she  sought  eluded  her.  At  the  last 
she  tried  to  find  it  in  her  family,  but  their 
complete  misunderstanding  drove  her  to 
suicide.  It  is  almost  too  hard  a  picture, 
too  unrelieved,  but  it  is  done  with  rare 
ability.  And  it  leaves  one  wondering 
about  the  tragedies  of  love-starved  men  and 
women  incurable  by  any  statute  or  charity. 

Love  swirls  at  cross-purposes  through 
“Heritage”  (Doran),  by  V.  Sackville  West, 
the  first  novel  of  an  English  poet  and  one 
of  the  best  first  novels  in  many  months. 

It  is  a  tale  about  one  of  those  sturdy  yeo¬ 
man  families  of  the  English  countryside 
who  have  lived  for  more  generations  on  the 
land  they  love  than  have  most  of  the  men 
who  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Usually 
they  are  an  unemotional  folk,  inarticulate, 
honest,  growing  to  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood  almost  as  unconsciously  as  the  trees 
about  their  homes. 

Now  and  then,  however,  a  rover  cuts 
loose  from  the  land.  Such  a  one  had  been 
Oliver  Pennistan,  who  nearly  a  century 
ago  had  served  as  a  soldier  in  Spain  ard 
had  come  home  with  a  fiery  dancer  as  his 
bride.  Oliver  was  dead  and  the  years  had 
chilled  the  ardent  blood  of  his  wife.  But 
she  sat  there  huddled  by  the  fire,  mum¬ 
bling,  with  the  passivity  of  old,  old  age. 

She  had  lived  her  life  but  she  had  left 
something  living  behind  her,  something 
strange  and  exotic,  an  untamable  strain 
of  Spanish  blood  that  cropped 
out,  now  faintly,  now  flamingly, 
in  her  great-grandchildren.  The 
brown,  sleek  head  of  Ruth  Pen¬ 
nistan  stirred  in  one  vague 
thoughts  of  Spain — of  bull  fights 
and  bright  color — so  unlike  the 
green  placidity  of  Kent. 

It  urged  Ruth  toward  her  cousin, 
Rodney  Westmacott,  urged  and 
yet  repelled  her.  For  a  girl  may 
hate  a  man  whom  she  loves  or  a 
man  may  detest  a  girl  from  whom 
he  cannot  tear  himself.  It  is  one 
of  the  mysteries  of  sex.  To  lose 
patience  with  such  folly  and  to 
say  that  it  should  not  be  does 
not  make  it  cease  to  be. 

Another  mystery  of  love  is  the  way  in 
which  it  can  blind  a  man  ora  woman.  It 
blinded  Malory,  another  man  who  saw 
Ruth  daily.  He  was  one  of  those  theorists 
who  have  ideas  about  everybody  else  but 
who  fail  to  know  themselves.  His  heart 
beat  more  strongly  when  Ruth  came  near. 
She  was  the  one  woman  he  needed  to  make 
his  life  complete.  But  because  he  knew 
men  and  books  and  fancied  that  he  lived 
among  these  cuuntr>’-fulk  like  an  onlooker, 
it  never  occuiretl  to  him  that  Ruth  love<l 
him  with  a  dumb  <levutiun  that  she  could 
never  give  her  cousin. 

.\iid  because  Malurx’  was  blind  and  be¬ 
cause  ItloiMl  calleti  to  blood,  Ruth  married 
Koilney  ami  live«l  unha|)(>ily,  Init  not  fur- 
ex’er  after.  Years  |taaaed  and  the  war 
thumlereil.  ami  after  that  came  belated 
hap|iine«a  for  Ruth  ami  Maktiy,  as  a  glow¬ 
ing  sunset  billows  a  leaden  day.  ia 

atiual  nnetrx  in  thia  book  of  pnoee  It 
would  be  a  better  sinrx  if  it  were  told 
straightforwardix .  for  the  artitMT  of  hav¬ 
ing  some  one  t<4l  all.  or  great  parts  of  a 
noxH  is  a  handkan  exen  to  genius  But 
it  ringa  trxie,  a  vital  tale  of  and  of  the 


strange  paths  into  which  it  guides  us. 

All  these  tales  of  love  and  its  complex¬ 
ities  are  worth  reading.  But  to  round 
them  off,  one  wants  something  that  por¬ 
trays  the  simplicity  of  love.  The  one 
quality  such  a  stor>'  needs  is  sheer  charm, 
and  almost  always  this  is  the  one  thing  that 
is  missing.  But  it  can  be  caught,  and  it 
can  make  the  oldest  plots  shine  as  if  new. 

Lucile  Van  Slyke  has  done  it  in  “Little 
Miss  By-the-Day”  (Stokes).  Here  is  a 
whimsical,  joyous  story  of  a  young  girl 
who  loved  and  was  loved,  a  simple  and  yet 
delightful  tale. 


"Consequences.' 

Felice  Day  was  a  droll  little  girl  who 
whistled  and  dreamed  in  a  little  garden 
behind  a  big  BrooklxTi  house.  She  was 
alone  most  of  the  time;  but  she  xvas  never 
lonely,  for  she  knew  how  to  pretend. 
And  little  girls  and  girls  xvho  wear  long 
dresses,  and  untidy  boys  and  boys  who 
look  like  men,  have,  if  they  know  how  to 
pretend,  a  treasure  that  is  better  than  a 
safe-deposit  vault  stuffed  xxith  bonds. 

Felice  needed  her  illusions  when  her 
mother  died,  her  wonderful  mother  who 
had  come  enwrapped  in  romance  and 
mystery  from  storied  France  to  prosaic 
Brooklyn.  When  Felice  had  to  go  away 
to  the  House  in  the  Woods,  she  took  with 
her  one  memory  that  was  not  a  pretense, 
a  memory  that  ever  thrilled  her  as  years 
rolled  on.  For  one  day  in  the  garden  a 
comely  boy  had  scaled  the  wall,  had  leaned 
to  her  as  she  stood  tremulous  upon  a 
bench,  had  kissed  her. 

Clouds  of  poverty  trailed  across  her 
life,  but  that  memor>’  and  her  pretendings 
were  enough  to  gild  them  to  glor)'.  .At 
last  she  came  back  to  Brooklyn,  back  to 
the  big  house  with  the  little  garden.  It 
was  hardly  recognizable.  It  had  become 
a  slum  dwelling,  divided  and  subdivided 
into  tiny  apartments  where  harassed 
tradesmen  lived  and  labored. 

By  going  out  as  a  seamstress  by  the  day. 
Felice  began  to  transform  it.  She  fille<l 
it  with  laughter,  which  is  better  than 
furniture.  She  was  a  magnet  to  the 
young  who  were  not  yet  successful,  to  the 
dreamers  who  were  yet  to  make  their 
dreams  come  true. 

Two  things  Felice  could  do  superla¬ 
tively — pretend  ami  whistle.  .Any  prac¬ 
tical  man  will  tell  you  that  two  more 
uaelna  acx^Mn|ilishmenls  a  woman  couki 
not  have.  \  et  somrtimes  usrless  things 
have  a  wav  of  upsetting  ikiw might  advke. 
E'elitT's  whistling  Imwighl  her  fame  ami 
numey:  her  iwnemling  kqxt  her  glad- 
KranrH  ami  readx  bw  Itvollrx  wImw  he 
came  hack  to  htv  agam  in  the  garxint, 
hghiing  Ms  wav  to  her  as  a  knight  of  sM 

>  n«  wifl  Nkr  I  list  I  aSfhaiM  doing  any 
prxiemhng  at  aB 


Aunt  Lavinia  had  rarely  agreed  in  private 
and  never  disagreed  in  public,  so  they  had 
passed  as  “devoted  sisters.” 

Mandy  had  prepared  the  family  for 
the  unwelcome  guest,  and  they  felt  that 
they  must  put  the  best  face  possible  on 
the  situation  before  the  little  world  of 
Middleboro.  Though  Aunt  Luc>'  felt  it 
insolent  for  the  Dead  to  return  without 
an  invitation,  she  rose  majestically  and 
imprinted  a  chilly  peck  somewhere  on 
her  niece’s  cheek. 

“Death  is  the  great  harmonizer,”  she 
said  magnificently.  “At  my  sister’s  coffin 
I  can  but  forgive.” 

Her  uncles  and  cousins  saluted  Priscilla 
in  turn,  and  then  she  was  amazed  when 
Martin  Long  kissed  her,  though  he  kissed 
her  fresh  sweet  lips. 

“We — we  are  cousins  now,”  stammered 
Martin,  who  had  married  Aunt  Lucy’s 
youngest  daughter,  the  one  with  the  least 
prominent  teeth. 

“Be  seated,  Priscilla,”  directed  Aunt 
Lucy. 

There  was  an  awful  silence.  Priscilla 
began  to  feel  strangely  aware  of  her  feet. 
The  eyes  of  her  relatives  were  leveled  on 
them,  except  for  those  who  were  gazing 


’i  now  the  lawyer  was  droning  out  her  name  again 

disapprovingly  at  her  4iat.  Memories  of 
old  days  made  her  grasp  the  situation — 
she  was  wearing  light  spats  to  her  aunt’s 
funeral!  Her  hat  was  the  type  which 
Aunt  Lucy  would  have  thought  “rakish,” 
and  if  Uncle  Henry  had  suspected  that 
she  had  paid  seventy-two  dollars  for  it 
he  would  have  thought  she  was  bound 
for  an  insane  asylum  here  and  perdition 
hereafter.  Her  blessed  Billy  had  selected 
it  and  said  that  it  emphasized  eveiy 
charming,  piquant  line  of  her  face,  but 
it  wasn’t  meant  for  a  funeral — that  hat! 

TV'O  of  her  cousins  went  into  the  room 
across  the  hall,  another  joined  them. 
Mrs.  Martin  Long  was  summoned,  then 
.\unt  Lucy  herself. 

Priscilla  stopped  listening  to  what 
Cousin  John  Hewlett  Parrish  was  saying 
and  gathered  scraps  of  the  discussion 
which  was  waging  across  the  hall.  Uncle 
Henr>'’s  youngest  daughter,  Jennie,  to 
whom  Priscilla  was  a  figure  of  romance, 
was  taking  her  part  against  the  others. 
She  reiterated  her  argument  to  Martin 
Long: 

“Aunt  Lucy  and  her  husband  go  first, 
as  she’s  the  oldest  sister,  then  Mother  and 


Father,  then  L’ncle  Dave  and  Aunt  Emma, 
then  Priscilla  ought  to  be  next,  as  she’s 
the  only  child  of  the  oldest  brother  and 
she  ought  to  come  before  the  rest  of  us 
nieces  and  nephews.” 

“That  would  be  all  right,”  agreed 
Martin  Long.  “What’s  the  hitch?” 

“That  hat!  Those  spats!  White 
gloves!  .\t  an  aunt’s  funeral!  When  she 
isn’t  dressed  like  a  relation,  she  ought  not 
to  precede  those  who  are,”  contended 
Mrs.  Long  hotly.  “Don’t  you  think  so. 
Mother?” 

“The  front  pew  will  hold  seven;  that 
would  put  Priscilla  in  the  pew  with  me, 
poor  Lavinia’s  own  sister.  ” 

“Of  course  that  wouldn’t  do,  m’dcar. 
wouldn’t  do  at  all.”  .\unt  Lucy’s  husband 
rubbed  his  hands  nervously  together. 
“Might  put  Priscilla  with  your  brother 
Bob’s  daughter.” 

Brother  Bob  was  the  member  of  the 
family  who  died  from  drink — even  the 
oldest  families  have  them.  But  his 
daughter,  who  eked  out  a  slender  income 
by  embroidering  center-pieces  for  the 
Woman’s  Exchange,  resented  the  pro¬ 
posed  public  slight. 

“.\s  I  am  wearing  deep  mourning,  it 
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would  look  very  strange  for  my  veil  and 
that  hat  to  walk  into  church  side  by 
side.” 

“V'ery  well,”  decided  Aunt  Lucy,  “as 
Priscilla  is  not  garbed  like  a  niece,  she 
will  have  to  walk  in  with  one  of  the 
cousins.” 

Two  little  red  spots  flamed  in  Mrs. 
Evans’s  cheeks  when  the  family  conclave 
was  over  and  the  participants  returned  to 
the  parlor.  Aunt  Lucy  resumed  the  most 
comfortable  seat  in  the  room  and  groaned: 
“My  poor  dear  sister!” 

“Did  you  and  Aunt  Lavinia  ever  learn 
to  get  along?”  inquired  Priscilla  inno¬ 
cently. 

Aunt  Lucy  ignored  the  question  and 
Martin  Long  suppressed  a  chuckle. 

The  “livery-stable  carriages”  stood  at 
the  door;  the  relatives  marched  out  in 
the  established  line  of  order,  Martin 
Long  checking  off  the  occupants  of  the 
carriages  in  turn.  .\t  the  last  Aunt  Lucy 
decided  to  walk  in  between  her  husband 
and  her  married  daughter,  needing  double 
support  in  her  bereavement. 

“Where  do  I  go,  Martin?”  asked  Pris¬ 
cilla.  Her  voice  had  always  a  flute-like 
quality  of  appeal. 

He  could  not  look  into  her  sweet  clear 
eyes  and  say,  “You  are  in  the  carriage 
with  the  Parrish  cousins  and  old  Mrs. 
Tankersly.” 

“You — ^you  are  with  me,”  answered 
Martin  Long,  speaking  the  bravest  words 
of  his  life. 

In  the  church,  which  the  solemn  dignity 
of  a  Hewlett  funeral  crowded  to  its 
capacity,  Priscilla  was  the  focus  of 
attention,  but  she  was  unaware  of  it. 

Everything  slipped  from  her  but  the 
memories  of  the  dear  familiar  church 
where  she  had  gone  every  Sunday  as  a 
child,  and  where  her  father,  so  grim  and 
stern  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  would  slip 
her  a  peppermint  during  the  long  prayer. 

“I  hope  Father  knows  how  happy  I 
am  with  my  darling  Billy,”  she  thought, 
stifling  a  sob.  “I  wish  I  had  come  last 
week,  •  I  wish  I  had  seen  Aunt  Lavinia 
once  more.  I’m  so  glad  I  sent  her  presents 
every  Christmas  and  birthday  just  the 
same,  even  though  she  wouldn’t  notice 
them.  Maybeshe  liked  them  in  her  heart.” 

After  the  funeral  the  relatives  were 
‘  asked  to  return  to  the  house  for  the 
reading  of  the  will.  Priscilla  shrank  from 
going,  but  she  knew  the  gossip  it  would 
cause  if  all  the  relatives  returned  to  the 
old  home  and  she  went  to  her  room  at 
the  hotel.  There  would  be  no  train  until 
noon  the  next  day. 

She  went  upstairs  to  the  room  which 
had  been  Aunt  Lavinia’s.  The  trundle- 
bed  in  which  she  had  slept  as  a  child  was 
still  there.  She  thought  of  how  diligently 
her  aunt  had  looked  after  her  throu^  her 
motherless  childhood — the  Bible  story 
which  she  read  to  her  every  night,  the 
stiff  birthday  parties,  the  cinnamon 
cookies  or  carraway-seed  cakes  always 
ready  for  her  lunch — and  afterwards  she 
had  run  away  without  a  word  to  anybody. 

She  was  born  a  Hewlett,  and  their 
family  pride  and  solidarity  were  as  in¬ 
herent  in  her  as  her  mother’s  gaiety  of 
heart.  There  was  something  which  was 
free  to  the  little  Martin  Longs  that  was 
denied  to  her  small  Babs  and  Silas — the 
inheritance  of  being  part  of  a  stalwart 
American  family.  She  had  come  from 


a  long  line  of  honorable  men  and  upright 
women,  yet  her  children  had  no  more 
background  to  their  lives  than  canaries 
in  a  bird-store. 

The  family  were  summoned  into  the 
parlor.  The  atmosphere  seemed  to  stiffen 
with  hostility  and  suspicion.  Did  Pris¬ 
cilla’s  presence  at  this  time  mean  that 
she  had  reason  to  believe  that  she  might 
inherit  her  aunt’s  property?  In  addition 
to  the  home  place,  there  was  about  sixty 
thousand  dollars  in  bonds.  Cicero  Jones, 
Esquire,  (who  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  a  plain  Mister)  began  to  read  the 
will, 

A  SIGH  ot  r^ief  rippled  over  the  lis¬ 
teners  when  the  old  home  was  left  to 
her  brother  Henry,  and  the  money  equally 
divided  among  her  surviving  brothers  and 
sisters  or  their  hejrs,  with  the  exception 
of  the  daughter  of  her  brother  Silas.  ^ 
How  queer  it  felt  to  be  disinherited! 
Like  a  sudden  slap  from  a  dead  hand! 
Priscilla  felt  cold  and  sick.  Uncle  Henry’s 
Jennie  gave  a  quick  sob. 

“I’m  going  to  send  Jennie  the  sweetest 
frock  in  New  York  as  soon  as  I  get  back,” 
thought  Priscilla. 

But  now  the  lawyer  was  droning  out 
her  name  again: 

“To  my  niece,  Priscilla  Hewlett  Evans, 
I  bequeath  all  the  furniture,  glass,  china, 
silver,  pewter,  portraits,  and  household 
furnishings  of  any  and  all  kinds  which  I 
inherited  from  my  mother,  to  be  used  by 
her  in  her  home  during  her  lifetime  and 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  her  children.  It 
is  my  solemn  injunction  that  my  niece’s 
offspring  shall  grow  up  surrounded  by  the 
Hewlett  furniture.” 

Priscilla  did  not  try  to  hold  back  the 
brimming  tears.  So  she  had  understood, 
dear,  dear  Aunt  Lavinia!  Her  heart  went 
out  in  tenderness  to  all  her  kith  and  kin. 
They  were  people  of  grim  speech  but  their 
deeds  were  better  than  their  words.  She 
was  glad  she  was  a  Hewlett ! 

“I  don’t  know  what  in  the  world  we 
are  to  do  with  this  house,”  said  Uncle 
Henry  in  perplexity.  “Jane  and  I  have 
been  living  in  our  own  home  ever  since 
we  were  married  and  the  furniture  was 
bought  to  suit  it,  and  it  would  be  a  hard¬ 
ship  to  move.” 

“We  can’t  even  consider  it,  Henry  dear,” 
his  wife  spoke  anxiously.  “With  Lavinia’s 
home  only  a  block  from  Main  Street  I 
should  always  be  nervous  for  the  grand¬ 
children  to  play  so  near  the  heart  of 
town.  One  never  knows  when  some  one 
might  pass  by  in  an  automobile.” 

“But  we  can’t  sell  the  old  place  to 
strangers,  Jane.” 

The  full-grown  impulse  seemed  to  leap, 
Minerva-wise,  from  Priscilla’s  brain. 

“Let  me  buy  it,  please,  please.  Uncle 
Henry.  I’ll  give  it  to  Middleboro  for  the 
Lavinia  Hewlett  Library — Aunt’s  name 
and  Grandma’s.  Father  would  like  that, 
I  know.” 

She  stopped  short,  choked  with  tears. 

'  Uncle  Henry  laid  a  kindly  hand  on  her 
shoulder.  “If  you’ll  put  it  in  shape  for  a 
library.  I’ll  give  the  place,  my  dear.  .\ 
brick  house  built  as  well  as  this  will  last 
forever.” 

The  family  began  to  discuss  the  plan, 
and  nobody  heard  Mrs.  Martin  Long’s 
vexed  aside  to  her  mother:  “That  was 
the  most  astounding  thing  for  .\unt 
Lavinia  to  do!  I  had  told  her  with  my 


own  lips  that  I  wanted  that  rose  china 
to  match  my  dining-room  wall-paper.  I 
cannot  understand  why  she  left  it  to 
some  one  totally  unable  to  appreciate  it.” 

Neither  she  nor  Priscilla  was  ever  to 
guess  the  real  reason  for  the  bequest. 
Soon  after  her  favorite  niece  had  married 
the  Person,  Aunt  Lavinia  determined  to 
judge  the  cinema  for  herself.  The  play 
happened  to  take  place  in  a  very  up-to- 
date  apartment  house,  and  Aunt  Lavinia 
had  never  seen  an  apartment  house  in 
her  life. 

“No  space,  no  dignity,  no  room  for  a 
young  soul  to  grow  in.  Crowded  like 
a  junk  shop.  If  that  is  the  moving- 
picture  conception  of  a  home  it  would  be 
better  for  my  niece  to  remain  childless.” 

After  Silas  and  Barbara  were  born 
Aunt  Lavinia  went  once  again,  intrigued 
by  the  advertised  setting  of  a  genuine 
Colonial  home.  Except  to  wonder  why 
a  grown  young  woman  should  wear  her  hair 
in  curls.  Aunt  Lavinia  paid  small  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  characters.  Bift  the  furniture! 
She  knew  period  furniture  as  a  gardener 
knows  plants;  her  sense  of  fitness  was 
shocked  by  a  room  in  which  a  spinnet,  a 
teakwood  stand  and  a  Morris  chair  hob¬ 
nobbed  comfortably  together.  The  flimsy 
reproductions  made  her  feel  absolutely 
homesick  for  the  mellow  dignity  of  her 
own  belongings.  How  could  substantial 
qualities  develop  in  an  atmosphere  of 
sham?  Her  brother’s  grandchildren  had 
a  right  to  a  fair  chance  and  the  proper 
surroundings.  The  next  day  she  made  her 
will. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  EVANS  was 
buoyantly  interested  in  whatever 
he  undertook.  If  he  was  engaged  on  an 
Eskimo  picture,  for  the  time  being  his 
mind  inhabited  an  igloo  and  he  would 
have  eaten  whale  blubber  with  relish. 
If  Cleopatra  happened  to  be  his  immediate 
heroine,  no  crocodile  could  have  felt 
more  at  home  in  the  Nile,  and  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  seemed  a  parvenu  stream,  striving 
for  self-exploitation.  Priscilla  turned  the 
whole  matter  of  the  library  over  to  him 
with  a  confidence  which  the  result  justified. 
But  he  deferred  to  Uncle  Henry,  consulted 
Uncle  Dave,  Martin  Long,  and  even  Aunt 
Lucy’s  husband,  until  each  felt  that  he 
had  an  important  part  in  the  project. 
They  liked  William  Henry  immensely. 
People  always  did. 

Only  Aunt  Lucy  remained  impenetrable. 
On  the*  day  that  the  library  was  to  be 
formally  donated  to  the  public,  the  entire 
Hewlett  connection  had  gathered  within 
its  doors.  Into  this  intimate  gathering 
Priscilla  brought  her  children  for  the 
first  time.  Babs,  an  attractive  little 
creature  with  her  father’s  eyes,  was 
promptly  encircled  by  admiring  cousins. 
Silas  was  as  sturdy,  as  affectionate,  as 
dependable  a  small  boy  as  ever  rejoiced  a 
mother’s  heart,  but  one  might  search  a 
long  time — perhaps  a  month  or  two — 
without  finding  a  homelier  child.  He 
hung  back  a  moment,  having  already 
learned  that  the  attention  of  strangers 
was  bestowed  on  his  sister. 

Aunt  Lucy  put  out  an  imperative  arm, 
drew  him  to  her  and  kissed  him.  In  her 
voice  was  the  rare  ring  of  warmth  and 
whole-hearted  praise: 

“Why,  Silas  is  a  true  Hewlett!  He  has 
the  Hewlett  robustness  and  the  strong 
Hewlett  features.” 
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Love,  Assorted 

By  Alfred  Sinclair  Clark 


WHY  is  it  that  happy  mar¬ 
riages  so  seldom  make 
great  novels?  It  is  one 
of  the  undeniable  com¬ 
monplaces  that  a  deep, 
ardent  and  abiding  love 
is  the  best  gift  a  man  ora  woman  can  have. 
So  it  ought  to  furnish  the  motive  for  the 
best  fiction.  Yet  it  certainly  doesn’t. 

If  you  doubt  it,  run  through  any  list  of 
enduring  novels.  Dickens  used  to  weep 
over  his  heroines.  They  were  so  attractive 
to  him  that  it  actually  hurt  him  when  things 
went  wrong  with  them.  But  nowadays  not 
many  people  weep  over  Dora  and  Agnes. 
Or  if  they  do,  the  tears  are  usually  tears 
of  relief  because  Dora  and  .\gnes  have 
stepped  out  of  the  story  and  Micawber 
has  strutted  in.  Thackeray’s  .\melia  and 
Laura  may  have  charmed  their  creator, 
but  if  we  had  to  marry  a  Thackeray 
character,  we  should  prefer  Becky  Sharp. 
She  might  shock  us  to  death,  but  that  would 
be  better  than  being  bored  to  death. 

Unhappy  love  is  more  dramatic  than 
love  fulfilled.  That  is  one  reason  why  it 
makes  better  fiction.  .Another  reason  is 
that  American  and  English  novelists, 
when  they  portray  lovers,  feel  that  they 
must  make  them  a  little  purer  than  the 
saints.  They  hardly  dare  endow  them 


"The  World  of  Wonderful  Reality.” 


with  hot  tempers.  So  we  always  have  an 
imeasy  feeling  that  they  are  too  good  to 
be  true. 

Another  reason  is  that  love  is  not  the 
simple  emotion  that  some  of  the  great 
novelists  have  seemed  to  fancy  it.  It  has 
grown  complex,  along  with  everything  else 
in  civilization.  There  are  many  more  than 
fifty-seven  varieties.  It  wasa  simple  enough 
matter  in  caveman  days.  \  man  caught 
sight  of  a  lithe  form  flitting  about  among 
the  trees.  He  tracked  his  mate  relentlessly. 
If  a  shout  failed  to  halt  her  headlong 
flight,  he  accentuated  his  wooing  with 
a  club.  .And  they  lived  happily  ever 
afterward. 

Some  of  the  complexities  of  modem 
love  get  into  the  pages  of  E.  Temple 
Thurston’s  “The  World  of  Wonderful 
Reality”  (.Appleton).  Here  is  the  old, 
old  struggle  between  love  and  money,  of 


love  that  flamed  high  in  the  hearts  of 
John  Grey  and  Jill  Dealt  ry  in  golden 
Venice  and  that  flickered  out  in  gray 
London. 

John  was  an  incorrigible  dreamer. 
Dreams  were  to  him  what  gasoline  is  to 
an  automobile.  And  while  Jill  hovered 
on  the  brink  of  marriage,  these  dreams 
of  John’s  were  luring.  It  was  only  when 
she  was  up  against  the  actual  plunge 
that  she  wondered  how  they  were  going 
to  pay  bills.  The  minute  you  maltreat 
dreams  in  that  way^ — well,  you’re  not 
fitted  to  live  with  a  dreamer. 

Jill  had  to  balance  John  against  Mr. 
Skipwith.  It  didn’t  seem  fair  to  Mr. 
Skipwith.  He  ^as  elderly,  and  even  his 
tailor  could  not  make  him  romantic.  Yet 
his  bulging  bank-account  would  not  be 
denied.  Jill’s  father  kept  it  resolutely 
in  sight. 

John  could  not  see  why  Jill  ever  thought 
about  the  bank-account.  He  did  not  re¬ 
gard  himself  as  poor.  He  had  more  than 
three  pounds,  without  counting  several 
things  that  he  might  pawn.  .Amber 
wouldn’t  have  wavered.  She  and  John 
had  been  pals  for  years  and  she  under¬ 
stood  his'  dreams. 

When  Mr.  Skipwith  died  and  left  Jill 
S'>(K),00()  perhaps  you  thought  that  Mr. 
Thurston  was  wriggling  out  of  a  dilemma. 
But  that  wasn’t  money  enough  to  bribe 
John.  Like  all  men  he  may  have  had 
his  price,  but  no  millions  could  have  bought 
him.  A'ou  would  have  had  to  bid  higher 
and  offered  him  a  dream.  So  it  hurt  him 
to  discover  that  Jill  had  never  taken  his 
dreams  seriously.  Luckily  he  had  Am¬ 
ber’s  understanding  to  turn  to  after  Jill 
had  bruised  him.  If  you  are  impractical, 
you  will  like  John. 

The  same  conflict  runs  through  “The 
Strongest”  (Doubleday,  Page),  by  Georges 
Clemenceau.  > 

As  a  novel  it  has  decided  shortcomings, 
but  there  are  compensations  in  its  clear 
reflections  of  a  vigorous  mind  that  has 
been  much  in  the  forefront  of  world 
history. 

The  French  do  not  regard  their  novel¬ 
ists  and  dramatists  with  suspicion.  The 
French  man  of  affairs  is  as  much  concerned 
over  his  literature  as  he  is  over  his  tariff. 
Clemenceau  was  advantaged  rather  than 
handicapped  in  politics  by  the  fact  that 
he  had-  written  a  novel.  In  England  and 
America,  however,  business  men  and 
lawyers  look  upon  a  novel  as  something 
considerably  less  important  than  a  dinner. 
The  average  voter  feels  the  same  way; 
he  distrusts  putting  into  authority  a  man 
whose  business  it  is  to  understand  human 
nature. 

Worldly  success  comes  to  the  overbear¬ 
ing,  the  strongest,  Clemenceau  preaches, 
and  he  does  preach  too  much  in  his  stor\’. 
But  the  real  victory  remains  with  the 
idealists,  the  dreamers.  His  novel  is  the 
tale  of  a  duel  fought  with  ideas  by  two 
men  over  the  destiny  of  a  young  woman. 
Claudui  Harle’s  lovers  are  faint  figures 


beside  these  older  men,  her  father  and  the 
man  who  believes  himself  her  father. 

Claudia  chooses  power  instead  of  love, 
so  the  seeming  triumph  is  with  the  greedy 
upstart,  the  adventurer  in  the  industrial 
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world,  the  man  who  crushes  his  employees. 
Yet  his  rival,  the  hater  of  all  autocracies, 
knows  that  Claudia  will  suffer  because 
she  has  turned  from  him,  and  that  from 
her  suffering  will  be  bom  understanding. 

In  clear  contrast  to  Claudia,  Cecile  van 
Even,  in  “Ecstasy”  (Dodd,  Mead),  by 
Louis  Couperus,  lives  in  a  dream-world, 
apart  from  the  crass  desires  of  “The 
Strongest.”  A'oung  and  lovely,  the  wid¬ 
owed  mother  of  two  boys,  she  is  con¬ 
tent  alone  in  her  mystic  silence — content, 
unstirred,  unaware  of  life,  until  Taco 
Quaerts  breaks  in  upon  her  aloofness. 
He  too  is  a  mystic,  not  at  all  the  phleg¬ 
matic  Dutchman  of  tradition. 

He  has  worshiped  Cecile  from  afar, 
through  her  years  as  young  wife  and 
wndow.  She  is  to  him  a  being  of  pure 
light  and  spirit.  She  stirs  his  sotil,  his 
real  self.  His  outer  self,  sensual,  licen¬ 
tious.  fascinating,  is  a  power  in  his  social 
world.  Cecile,  repelled  at  first  by  his 
ver>’  vigor,  succumbs  to  the  need  of  his 
soul  for  hers  until  she  loves  him  with 
a  passion  she  has  never  before  known. 
Because  he  so  wills,  she  emshes  this  love. 
She  holds  herself  high  for  his  worship. 
In  one  supreme  moment  together  they 
know  ecstasy.  In  blinding  white  light 
their  spirits  rush  together. 

Cecile  would  hold  him  for  her  own,  but 
Taco  cowers  before  the  beast  in  himself  — 
the  beast  that  had  always  lusted  to  tear 
beauty  to  bits,  to  despoil  it.  So  he  runs 
away,  to  mad  dissipation  perhapw,  but  at 
least  he  will  cherish  in  his  soul  this  one 
pure  exaltation.  This  is  a  rare  and  exotic 
love,  a  love  sterile  for  most  men  and 
women — a  love  of  mystic  beauty  which 
sacrifices  all  simple  joy  for  one  white  mo¬ 
ment  of  ecstasy.  Louis  Couperus  writes 
sensitively  of  sensitive  souls — for  the  few. 

“The  Storv’  of  a  Lover”  (Boni  & 
Liveright)  is  likewise  for  the  few.  But 
this  lover  has  no  wish  to  stop  at  spiritual 
ecstasy;  he  warmly,  even  wildly,  wants  all 
of  love.  “My  boyhood,”  he  writes,  “was 
filled  with  brooding,  warm  dreams  and 
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partial  experiences,  leaving  a  nature  more 
and  more  stirred,  more  and  more  demand¬ 
ing  the  great  adventure.” 

It  came.  One  glance  at  “her”  flooded 
him  with  the  sense  that  she  was  the  great 
adventure.  She  was  elemental,  simple, 
serenely  beautiful;  he,  restless,  passion¬ 
ate,  brilliant,  seeking  to  penetrate  to  the 
heart  of  her  mystery.  Perhaps  if  you 
spent  fifteen  years  of  marriage  and  were 
still  seeking  this  inner  mystery  of  “her,” 
you  would  need  to  pour  your  heart  out  as 
has  this  lover.  Possibly  it  eluded  him,  just 
because  he  brooded  too  much.  It  is  a  way 
the  mystery  of  love  has. 

His  life  was  one  eternal,  restless  youth, 
but  it  possessed  a  unity  unattainable  to 
Taco  (^aerts.  How  another  passionate 
lover  reacted  to  an  unsatisfied  love  is  told 
in  “Linda  Condon”  (Knopf),  by  Joseph 
Hergesheimer,  that  subtly  fascinating 
novel  familiar  to  Everybody's  readers. 
Dodge  Pleydon,  genius,  transmutes  his 
rejected  love  for  Linda  Condon  into  in¬ 
effable  beauty.  She  it  is  who  lives  in  his 
masterpiece. 

It  is  curious  how  much  more  careful 
most  of  us  are  about  our  bodies  than  about 
our  minds.  We  balance  sweets  and  sours 
in  what  we  eat,  whether  we  like  to  or  not. 
But  not  many  people  var)'  their  mental 
diets. 

If  you  really  want  a  healthy  mind  in  a 
healthy  body,  you  ought  to  give  your  mind 
plenty  of  exercise  and  not  too  steady  a 
diet  of  sweets  or  sours.  If  you  have  been 
having  a  debauch  upon  “glad”  books,  it 
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wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea' to  try  E.  M.  Dela- 
field’s  “Consequences”  (Knopf).  It  isn’t 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  it’s  packed 
with  mental  calories. 

Many  men  and  women  in  the  world 
have  all  sorts  of  opportunities,  but  they 
seem  bom  to  misery.  They  can’t  inspire 
love,  or  even  affection.  If  they  can  get 
along  without  love,  they  don’t  need  sym¬ 
pathy.  But  if  they  crave  it,  they  try 
desperately  to  make  other  people  love 
them.  And  the  more  they  try,  the  more 
they  repel.  Miss  Delafield’s  Alex  Clare 
was  that  way.  She  had  a  flying  start  in 
life.  Her  father  had  a  title  and  his  in¬ 
come  would  have  seemed  stupendous  to 
most  Englishmen. 

Alex  craved  love,  craved  it  desperately. 
She  showed  it,  pitifully.  But  her  ardor 
merely  chilled  the  girl,  the  woman  and  the 
man  who  came  nearest  to  taking  it.  She 
became  engaged  to  Noel  Cardew,  but  she 
could  not  love  him,  try  as  she  might. 
Shattering  disillusionment  came  with  his 
first  kiss,  which  she  had  thought  would 
have  lifted  her  at  last  to  the  joy  she  had 
always  missed.  But  Noel  hated  senti¬ 
mentality;  he  pecked  gingerly  at  her  cheek 
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and  was  glad  to  get  it  over  with. 

So  Alex  broke  her  engagement  and  tried 
to  find  comfort  in  religion.  She  stayed 
ten  years  in  a  Belgian  convent,  but  always 
what  she  sought  eluded  her.  At  the  last 
she  tried  to  find  it  in  her  family,  but  their 
complete  misunderstanding  drove  her  to 
suicide.  It  is  almost  too  hard  a  picture, 
too  unrelieved,  but  it  is  done  with  rare 
ability.  And  it  leaves  one  wondering 
about  the  tragedies  of  love-starved  men  and 
women  incurable  by  any  statute  or  charity. 

Love  swirls  at  cross-purposes  through 
“Heritage”  (Doran),  by  V.  Sackville  West, 
the  first  novel  of  an  Englbh  poet  and  one 
of  the  best  first  novels  in  many  months. 
It  is  a  tale  about  pne  of  those  sturdy  yeo¬ 
man  families  of  the  English  countryside 
who  have  lived  for  more  generations  on  the 
land  they  love  than  have  most  of  the  men 
who  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Usually 
they  are  an  unemotional  folk,  inarticulate, 
honest,  growing  to  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood  almost  as  unconsciously  as  the  trees 
about  their  homes. 

Now  and  then,  however,  a  rover  cuts 
loose  from  the  land.  Such  a  one  had  been 
Oliver  Pennistan,  who  nearly  a  centur>’ 
ago  had  served  as  a  soldier  in  Spain  ard 
had  come  home  with  a  fieiy  dancer  as  his 
bride.  Oliver  was  dead  and  the  years  had 
chilled  the  ardent  blood  of  his  wife.  But 
she  sat  there  huddled  by  the  fire,  mum¬ 
bling,  with  the  passivity  of  old,  old  age. 

She  had  lived  her  life  but  she  had  left 
something  living  behind  her.  something 
strange  and  exotic,  an  untamable  strain 
of  Spanish  blood  that  cropped 
out,  now  faintly,  now  flamingly, 
in  her  great-grandchildren.  The 
brown,  sleek  head  of  Ruth  Pen- 
nLstan  stirred  in  one  vague 
thoughts  of  Spain — of  bull  tights 
and  bright  color — so  unlike  the 
green  placidity  of  Kent. 

It  urged  Ruth  toward  her  cousin. 
Rodney  Westmacott,  urged  and 
yet  repelled  her.  For  a  girl  may 
hate  a  man  whom  she  loves  or  a 
man  may  detest  a  girl  from  whom 
he  cannot  tear  himself.  It  is  one 
of  the  mysteries  of  sex.  To  lose 
patience  with  such  folly  and  to 
say  that  it  should  not  be  does 
not  make  it  cease  to  be. 

Another  myster>’  of  love  is  the  way  in 
which  it  can  blind  a  man  ora  woman.  It 
blinded  Malory,  another  man  who  saw 
Ruth  daily.  He  was  one  of  those  theorists 
who  have  ideas  about  everybody  else  but 
who  fail  to  know’  themselves.  His  heart 
beat  more  strongly  when  Ruth  came  near. 
She  was  the  one  woman  he  needed  to  make 
his  life  complete.  But  because  he  knew 
men  and  books  and  fancied  that  he  lived 
among  these  countr>’-folk  like  an  onlooker, 
it  never  occurred  to  him  that  Ruth  lovecl 
him  with  a  dumb  devotion  that  she  could 
never  give  her  cousin. 

And  because  Maloiy  was  blind  and  be¬ 
cause  blood  called  to  blood,  Ruth  married 
Rodney  and  lived  unhappily,  but  not  for¬ 
ever  after.  Years  passed  and  the  war 
thundered,  and  after  that  came  belated 
happiness  for  Ruth  and  Maloiy',  as  a  glow¬ 
ing  sunset  follows  a  leaden  day.  There  is 
actual  poetry  in  this  book  of  prose.  It 
would  be  a  better  stor>’  If  it  were  told 
straightforwardly,  for  the  artifice  of  hav¬ 
ing  some  one  tell  all,  or  great  parts,  of  a 
novel  is  a  handicap  even  to  genius.  But 
it  rings  true,  a  vital  tale  of  love  and  of  the 


strange  paths  into  which  it  guides  us. 

All  these  tales  of  love  and  its  complex¬ 
ities  are  worth  reading.  But  to  round 
them  off,  one  wants  something  that  por¬ 
trays  the  simplicity  of  love.  The  one 
quality  such  a  story  needs  is  sheer  charm, 
and  almost  always  this  is  the  one  thing  that 
is  missing.  But  it  can  be  caught,  and  it 
can  make  the  oldest  plots  shine  as  if  new. 

Lucile  Van  Slyke  has  done  it  in  “Little 
Miss  By-the-Day”  (Stokes).  Here  is  a 
whimsical,  joyous  story  of  a  young  girl 
who  loved  and  was  loved,  a  simple  and  yet 
delightful  tale. 
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Felice  Day  was  a  droll  little  girl  who 
w'histled  and  dreamed  in  a  little  garden 
Ijehind  a  big  Brooklv'n  house.  She  was 
alone  most  of  the  time;  but  she  was  never 
lonely,  for  she  knew  how  to  pretend. 
.\nd  little  girls  and  girls  who  wear  long 
dresses,  and  untidy  boys  and  boys  who 
look  like  men,  have,  if  they  know  how  to 
pretend,  a  treasure  that  is  better  than  a 
safe-deposit  vault  stuffed  with  bonds. 

I'elice  needed  her  illusions  when  her 
mother  died,  her  wonderful  mother  who 
had  come  enwrapped  in  romance  and 
mystery  from  storietl  France  to  prosaic 
Brooklyn.  When  Felice  had  to  go  away 
to  the  House  in  the  Woods,  she  took  with 
her  one  memory  that  was  not  a  pretense, 
a  memory'  that  ever  thrilled  her  as  years 
rolled  on.  For  one  day  in  the  garden  a 
comely  boy  had  scaled  the  wall,  had  leaned 
to  her  as  she  stood  tremulous  upon  a 
bench,  had  kissed  her. 

Clouds  of  poverty  trailed  across  her 
life,  but  that  memory  and  her  pretendings 
were  enough  to  gild  them  to  glory.  At 
last  she  came  back  to  Brooklyn,  back  to 
the  big  house  with  the  little  garden.  It 
was  hardly  recognizable.  It  had  become 
a  slum  dwelling,  divided  and  subdivided 
into  tiny  apartments  where  harassed 
tradesmen  lived  and  labored. 

By  going  out  as  a  seamstress  by  the  day, 
Felice  began  to  transform  it.  She  filled 
it  with  laughter,  which  is  better  than 
furniture.  She  was  a  magnet  to  the 
young  who  were  not  yet  successful,  to  the 
dreamers  who  were  yet  to  make  their 
dreams  come  true. 

Two  things  Felice  could  do  superla¬ 
tively — ^pretend  and  whistle.  Any  prac¬ 
tical  man  will  tell  you  that  two  more 
useless  accomplishments  a  woman  could 
not  have.  Yet  sometimes  useless  things 
have  a  way  of  upsetting  downright  advice. 
F'elice’s  whistling  brought  her  fame  and 
money;  her  pretending  kept  her  glad- 
hearted  and  ready  for  Dudley  when  he 
came  back  to  her  again  in  the  garden, 
fighting  his  way  to  her  as  a  knight  of  old. 

You  will  like  Felice,  without  doing  any 
pretending  at  all. 
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UNDER  the  SPREADING  CHESTNUT  TREE 


The  train  was  behind  time.  An  im¬ 
patient  passenger  called  the  conductor. 
“Can’t  you  go  faster  than  this?’’  he  asked. 

“Sure,”  was  the  reply,  “but  I  have  to 
stay  with  the  train.” 


Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  one  of  the 
first  detachments  of  colored  troops  from 
America,  a  small  darky  approached  a  large 
Senegambian  and  said,  with  pitying  super¬ 
iority:  “You-all  don’  know  how  to  fight!” 

“Pardonnez-moi?"  said  the  Senegam¬ 
bian  politely.  The  darky  repeated  his 
remark  and  got  the  same  reply.  Then, 
his  patience  exhausted,  he  shouted  loudly 
at  the  big  African:  “.\h  say,  you-all  don’ 
know  how  to  fight!  Jest  you  wait  till  we 
.\ngry  Saxon  niggers  git  after  dem 
Boches!” 


A  DETACHMENT  of  the  Blackhawk 
Division,  A.  E.  F.,  was  steaming  up  the 
coast  of  Scotland.  On  a  high  cliff  appeared 
the  ruin  of  a  round  stone  tower.  Crowds  of 
soldiers  and  nurses  were  wondering  aloud 
how  many  centuries  it  had  seen,  and 
whether  it  had  been  built  by  the  Druids  or 
as  a  defense  in  the  “Border”  feuds,  when 
all  the  romance  was  shattered  by  the  re¬ 
mark  of  a  doughboy,  from  the  middle 
West:  “Well,  that’s  a  hell  of  a  place  for  a 
silo.” 


One  day  a  mother  heard  her  little  daugh¬ 
ter  arguing  with  a  little  boy  neighbor. 

“I  am  older  than  you,”  he  said,  “because 
my  birthday  comes  first.” 

“Of  course  your  birthday  comes  first,” 
she  retorted,  “but  that  is  because  you 
came  down  first.  1  remember  looking  at 
the  angels  when  they  were  making  you.” 

The  mother  instantly  summoned  the 
child.  “It  is  breaking  mother’s  heart  to 
hear  you  tell  such  awful  stories,”  she  said. 
“Do  you  not  remember  what  happened  to 
.\nanias  and  Sapphira?” 

“Oh,  yes.  Mamma,  I  know;  they  were 
struck  dead  for  lying.  I  saw  them  carried 
into  the  comer  drug  store.” 
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Taxicabs  use 

^EED  TIRE  CHAINS 

Because  they  can’t  afford  to  take  chances 
and  because,  with  Weed  Chains,  they 
get  greater  mileage  out  of  their  tires. 

It’s  a  business  proposition,  pure  and  simple,  with  taxi¬ 
cab  companies.  They  use  Weed  Chains  for  economy 
and  accident  insurance. 

The  main  incentive  for  the  use  of  Weed  Chains  is  the 
accident-preventing  feature — a  most  important  factor  as 
it  means  the  saving  of  lives  and  property. 

But  further  than  that  it  is  known  from  bitter  and  costly 
experience  that  the  continual, .constant  and  yet  hardly  perceptible  slipping  of  the  rubber 
tire-surface  on  wet  roads  and  pavements — only  the  foot  or  so  of  lost  traction  at  a  time — is 
an  alarming  expense  item — wearing  out  tires  just  the  same  as  if  you  pressed  them  against  a 
rapidly  revolving  grindstone. 

Taxicab  companies  have  learned  from  experience  that  only  by  the  use  of  Weed  Chains  can 
this  continuous  wear  on  tires  be  prevented.  Their  drivers  tfre  ordered  to  put  on  their 
Weed  Chains  “at  the  first  drop  of  rain”  because  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars 
that  are  thus  actually  saved  every  year  in  tire  service  and  the  elimination  of  skidding 
accidents.  Wouldn’t  it  be  well  for  you  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  fellow  who  really  knows  ? 

Be  as  wise  as  the  taxi  driver  and  always  put  on 
your  Weed  Chains  **at  the  first  drop  of  rain.  ” 

Weed  Chains  are  also  made  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  efficient  traction  and  anti-skid  device  for  trucks 
equipped  with  single  and  dual  solid  tires  or  with  the  very  large  pneumatic  tires.  They  are  so  constructed  that 
they  satisfactorily  meet  the  requirements  of  heavy  truck  service  in  mud,  sand  or  snow. 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT 


w 


CONNECTICUT 


In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

Tkc  Cawpicle  Ckaia  I  iat  ftH  Types, All Sbes.AO  Fmiskcs— Freai  Haadiers’  Safely  Ckaia  ta SUps’Aackee  Ckaia 
General  Sales  Office:  Grand  Central  Terminal.  New  York  City 
District  Sales  Offices:  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg.  Portland,  Ore.,  San  Francisco 
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MARY  WOLLASTON 


stood  the  big  flat  quires  of  score  paper  on 
the  rack.  “Show  me  how  this  goes,”  she 
commanded,  but  he  pushed  back  a  little 
with  a  gesture  almost  of  fright. 

“No,”  he  protested  sharply.  “I  can’t 
begin  to  play  that  stuff.” 

She  remained  standing  beside  his  shoul¬ 
der,  looking  at  the  score. 

“They’re  strange  words,”  she  said,  and 
began  reading  them  to  herself,  half  aloud, 
haltingly. 

“  ‘Law  hangs  the  moon;  it  rose  late; 

It  is  lagging — O  I  think  it  is  heavy  with  love, 

with  love.’  ” 

“Walt  Whitman,”  he  told  her.  “They’re 
all  out  of  a  poem  called  ‘Sea-Drift.’  ” 

She  went  on  reading,  now  audibly,  now 
with  a  mere  silent  movement  of  the  lips, 
half  puzzled,  half  entranced,  and  catching 
— despite  her  protest  that  she  could  not 
read  the  music — some  intimations  of  its 
intense  strange  beauty. 

do  I  see  my  love  fluttering  out  among 
the  breakers?  .  .  .  Loud  I  call  to  you,  my  love 
.  .  .  Surely  you  must  know  who  is  here  .  .  .  O 
rising  stars!  Pnharps  the  one  I  want  so  muck 
will  rise  .  .  .  with  some  of  you  .  .  .  O  trem¬ 
bling  throat!  Sound  clearer  through  the  atmos¬ 
phere  .  .  .’” 

With  a  shake  of  the  head,  like  one  trying 
to  stop  the  weaving  of  a  spell,  she  turned 
the  pages  back  to  the  beginning. 

“This  means  Novelli,”  she  said.  “I’ll 
get  him.  I’ll  get  him  this  morning.  He’s 
the  best  accompanist  in  Chicago.  We’ll 
go  to  work  on  them  and  when  we’ve  got 
them  presentable.  I’ll  let  you  know  and 
sing  them  to  you.  Where  do  you  live?” 

He  got  up  for  a  paper  and  pencil  and 
wrote  out  the  address  and  the  telephone 
number.  She  was  still  staring  at  that  first 
page  of  the  score  when  he  brought  it  back 
to  her. 

“I’ve  never  heard  any  of  those  songs 
myself,”  he  told  her. 

At  that  she  looked  around  at  him, 
looked  steadily  into  his  face  for  a  moment, 
and  then  her  eyes  filled  up  with  tears.  She 
reached  out  both  hands  and  took  him  by 
the  shoulders.  “Well,  you’re  going  to  hear 
them  this  time,  my  dear,”  she  said.  .\s 
she  moved  away,  she  added  in  a  more 
matter-of-fact  tone,  “Just  as  soon  as  we 
can  work  them  up,  in  a  few  days  perhaps. 
I’ll  let  you  know.” 

CHAPTER  THREE 

The  Peace  Basis 

There  were  four  in  their  party  that 
night  at  the  restaurant,  but  it  was 
only  with  Alfred  Baldwin  that  Mar>’  Wol¬ 
laston  danced.  The  other  man — Black 
his  name  was — devoted  all  his  attention 
to  Baldwin’s  wife,  which  was  fortunate 
since  Mary  Wollaston  detested  him. 

To-night,  even  the  Baldwins  irritated 
her.  She  wished  Christabel  would  snub 
that  appalling  bounder  Black  as  he  de¬ 
served.  How  could  she  go  on  playing  up 
to  him  like  that!  As  for  Baldwin,  she 
wished  he  would  just  dance  with  her  and 
not  talk.  She  supposed  that  the  amount  of 
alcohol  that  they  had  consumed  since 
seven  o’clock  had  something  to  do  with 
his  dropping  into  the  vein,  the  Broad- 
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way  sentimental  vein,  the  mother-fireside- 
cottage-organ -old  homestead  vein,  that  he 
got  started  on  and  couldn’t  seem  to  let 
alone. 

It  wasn’t  new  to  Mary.  Indeed  it  was 
a  phenomenon  familiarly  associated  in  her 
mind  with  Forty-second  Street  restaurants 
and  late  hours,  and  strong  drink,  particu¬ 
larly  gin.  The  crocodile  tear  for  the  good 
woman  who  stayed  at  home;  who  didn’t 
know;  who  never,  please  God!  should 
know.  The  tribute  to  flower-like  inno¬ 
cence — the  paper-flower-like  innocence  of 
the  stage  ingenue! 

B.ALDY  (this  was  what  everybody,  in¬ 
cluding  his  wnfe,  called  him.  .\nd 
his  luxuriant  head  of  hair  gave  a  certain 
piquancy  to  the  nickname)  wasn’t  as  bad 
as  that,  couldn’t  ever  conceivably  be  as  bad 
as  that,  no  matter  how  much  he  had  had  to 
drink.  Perhaps,  iLehe  had  not  been  hyper¬ 
sensitive  to-night— in  an  impossible  mood 
for  any  sort  of  party  really— she  might 
have  failed  to  detect  the  familiar  idiom  in 
his  sensible,  rather  fatherly  talk.  As  it 
was,  she  did  detect  it  and  it  made  her  want 
to  scream — or  swear! 

There  is  one  point  to  be  urged  in 
Baldy’s  defense  that  Mary  never  learned 
to  allow  for.  Gin  or  no  gin,  the  effeef  of 
contrast  she  presented  to  her  surroundings 
in  a  place  like  this,  her  look  of  a  seraphic 
visitor  gone  astray,  would  have  given  any 
one  the  impulse,  at  least,  to  rush  to  the 
rescue.  To  begin  with,  it  was  not  possible 
to  credit  her  with  the  twenty-five  years 
she  truly  claimed;  nineteen,  in  a  soft- 
colored  evening  frock  like  the  one  she  had 
on  to-night,  was  about  what  one  would  have 
guessed.  Then  you  never  would  have  be¬ 
lieved,  short  of  discovering  the  fact  your¬ 
self,  how  strong  she  was;  her  slenderness 
and  the  fine  articulation  of  her  joints  made 
her  look  fragile.  Her  coloring  helped  the 
illusion  along;  the  clear  unsophisticated 
blue  of  her  eyes,  the  pallor  of  her  hair  that 
the  petals  of  a  tea-rose  could  have  got  lost 
in — it  was  literally  just  about  the  color 
of  unbleached  linen — aqd  the  pearly 
translucence  of  her  skin.  If  you  got  the 
opportunity  to  look  close  enough  to  see 
that  there  wasn’t  a  grain  of  powder  upon 
it,  not  even  between  the  shoulder  blades, 
it  made  you  think  of  flower  petals  again. 
VV'hat  clenched  the  effect  was  her  healthy 
capacity  for  complete  relaxation  when  no 
effort  was  required  of  her.  She  drooped  a 
little,  and  j)eople  thought  she  looked  tired. 
She  never  could  see  herself  like  that,  and 
never  made  due  allowance  for  the  effect 
she  produced,  invariably  upon  strangers 
and  not  infrequently  upon  an  old  friend. 

It  was  the  nonappearance  of  her  brother 
Rush  that  had  brought  a  lot  of  dispersed 
feelings  to  a  focus.  She  had  heard  noth¬ 
ing  later  from  him  than  the  letter  she  re¬ 
ferred  to  when  she  last  wrote  to  her  father. 
She  had  expected  a  cable  and  it  hadn’t 
come.  She  had  this  morning  gone  over  to 
Hoboken  to  meet  the  transport  he  had  said 
he  expected  to  sail  on,  but  having  got  down 
to  the  pier  a  little  late,  after  the  debarka¬ 
tion  had  begun,  she  could  not  be  sure  that 
she  hadn’t  missed  him.  So  she  had  gone 
back  to  her  tiny  flat  in  Waverly  Place  and 
had  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  there,  vainly 
hoping  that  he  would  turn  up,  or  at  least 


that  she  should  get  some  word  of  him. 
And  sitting  around  like  that  for  hours  and 
hours,  she  had,  which  was  a  silly  thing  to 
do,  let  her  thoughts  run  wild  over  things 
there  was  no  sense  in  thinking  about  at  all. 

There  was  a  certain  amount  of  dread  of 
this  next  meeting  with  her  brother  mixed 
with  her  keen  desire  for  it.  What  she 
would  have  liked,  of  course,  was  a  cosy, 
comfortable,  light-hearted  visit  with  the 
boy  Rush  had  been  five  years  ago,  before 
he  went  to  France;  the  boy  he  couldn’t 
possibly  have  remained — although  from 
some  of  his  letters  one  might  have  thought 
he  hadn’t  changed  a  bit.  If  only  he’d  turn 
out  to  be  some  one  she  could  cling  to  a  lit¬ 
tle,  confide  her  perplexities  to — some  of 
them! 

The  question  w’hether  he  was  or  was  not 
going  to  turn  out  like  that  was  one  pres¬ 
ently  to  be  answered.  Until  she  knew  the 
answer  she  didn’t  want  to  think  at  all, 
least  of  all  about  those  things  which 
Baldy’s  talk  to-night  kept  rousing  echoes 
of. 

“/^H,  they  all  look  good  when  they’re 
far  away,”  she  said,  picking  that  bit 
of  comic-supplement  slang  deliberately  to 
annoy  him.  “I  don’t  believe  our  grand¬ 
fathers  and  grandmothers  were  always  such 
models  of  decorum  as  they  tried,  when 
they  had  grown  old,  to  make  us  think. 
And  the  simple  primitive  joys  ...  I  be¬ 
lieve  an  old-fashioned  husking  bee,  if  they 
had  plenty  of  hard  cider  to  go  with  it,  was 
just  as  bad  as  this — coarser,  if  not  so  vul¬ 
gar.  After  all,  most  of  these  people  will 
go  virtuously  home  to  bed  pretty  soon, 
and  you’d  find  them  back  at  work  to¬ 
morrow  morning  not  any  the  worse,  really, 
for  this.  It  may  be  a  rather  poor  sort  of 
home  they  go  to,  but  how  do  you  know 
that  the  vine-covered  cottage  you  have 
been  talking  about  was  any  better?” 

“Not  to  mention,”  he  added,  in  humor¬ 
ous  concurrence,  “that  there  was  probably 
typhoid  in  the  well  the  old  oaken  bucket 
hung  in.  It  seems  odd  to  be  convicted  of 
sentimentality  by  an  innocent  babe  like 
you.  But  if  you  had  been  looking  at  the 
party  down  at  the  end  table  behind  you 
that  I’ve  had  under  my  eye  for  ten  min¬ 
utes,  perhaps  you’d  feel  more  as  I  do.  No! 
don’t  turn  around;  they  have  been  looking 
at  us.” 

“Moralizing  over  us,  perhaps,”  she  sug¬ 
gested.  “Thinking  how  wicked  we  prob¬ 
ably  were.” 

“No,”  he  said,  “I  happen  to  know  the 
girls.  They  live  down  in  our  part  of  town, 
just  over  in  the  Village,  that  is.  They  have 
been  here  six  or  eight  years.  One  of  them 
was  quite  a  promising  young  illustrator 
once.  .\nd  they’re  both  well  bred — came 
obviously  from  good  homes.  And  they’ve 
both  gone,  well — clean  over  the  edge.” 

Somehow  his  innocent  euphemism  an¬ 
noyed  her.  “You  mean  they  are  prosti¬ 
tutes?”  she  asked. 

He  frowned  in  protest  at  her  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  word,  but  assented  unequivo¬ 
cally.  He  was  used — as  who  is  not — to 
hearing  young  women  discuss  outspokenly 
such  topics,  but  he  couldn’t  forgive  it  from 
one  who  looked  like  Mary  Wollaston. 

“I  have  a  hunch,”  he  said,  “that  the 
two  boys  who  are  with  them  are  officers  out 
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New  Stomachs  for  Old 
in  48  Hours 


Thousands  of  people  who  suffered 
for  years  with  all  sorts  of  stomach 
trouble  are  walking  around  today 
with  entirely  re-made  stomachs — stomachs 
which  have  been  re-made  in  from  48  to 
hours  1  They  enjoy  their  meals  and 
never  have  a  thought  of  indigestion,  con¬ 
stipation,  or  any  of  the  serious  illnesses 
with  which  they  formerly  suffered  and 
which  are  directly  traceable  to  the  stom¬ 
ach. 

And  these  surprising  results  have  been 
produced  not  by  drugs  or  medicines  of  any 
kind,  not  by  foregoing  substantial  foods, 
not  by  eating  specially  prepared  or  pat¬ 
ented  foods  of  any  kind,  but  by  eating 
the  plainest,  simplest  foods  correctly  com¬ 
bined! 

These  facts  were  forcibly  brought  to 
my  mind  by  Eugene  Christian,  the  emi¬ 
nent  Food  Scientist,  who  is  said  to  have 
successfully  treated  over  23,000  people 
with  foods  alone. 

As  Christian  says,  man  is  what  he  eats. 
What  we  take  into  our  stomachs  today, 
we  are  tomorrow.  Food  is  the  source  of 
all  power ;  yet  not  one  person  in  a  hundred 
knows  the  chemistry  of  foods  as  related 
to  the  chemistry  of  the  body.  The  result 
is  we  are  a  nation  of  “stomach  sufferers.” 

Christian  has  proved  that  to  eat  good, 
simple,  nourishing  food  is  not  necessarily 
to  eat  correctly.  In  the  first  place,  many 
of  the  foods  which  we  have  come  to  regard 
as  good  are  in  reality  about  the  worst 
things  we  can  eat,  while  others  that  we  re¬ 
gard  as  harmful  have  the  most  food  value. 

But  perhaps  the  gjreatest  harm  which 
comes  from  eating  blindly  is  the  fact  that 
very  often  two  perfectly  good  foods  when 
eaten  at  the  same  meal  form  a  chem¬ 
ical  reaction  in  the  stomach  and  literally 
explode,  li^rating  dangerous  toxic  poisons 
which  are  absorbed  by  the  blood  and  cir¬ 
culate  throughout  the  system,  forming  the 
root  of  all  or  nearly  all  sickness,  the  first 
indications  of  which  are  acidity,  fermenta¬ 
tion,  gas,  constipation,  and  many  other 
sympathetic  ills  leading  to  most  serious 
consequences. 

.^nd  yet  just  as  wrong  food  selections 
and  combinations  will  destroy  our  health 
and  efficiency,  so  will  the  right  fwds 
quickly  create  and  maintain  bodily  vigor 
and  mental  energy.  In  my  talk  with 
Eugene  Christian,  he  told  me  of  some  of 
his  experiences  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
through  food — just  a  few  instances  out 
of  the  more  than  23,000  cases  he  has  on 
record. 

One  case  which  interested  me  greatly 
was  that  of  a  young  business  man  whose 
efficiency  had  been  practically  wrecked 
through  stomach  acidity,  fermentation,  and 
constipation,  resulting  in  physical  slug¬ 
gishness  which  was  naturally  reflected 
in  his  ability  to  use  his  itiind.  He  was 
twenty  pounds  underweight  when  he  first 
went  to  see  Christian  and  was  so  nervous 
he  couldn’t  sleep.  Stomach  and  intestinal 
gases  were  so  severe  that  they  caused 
irregular  heart  action  and  often  fits  of 
great  mental  depression.  As  Christian 
describes  it,  he  was  not  50  per  cent  effi- 
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dent  either  mentally  or  physically.  Yet 
in  24  hours,  by  following  Christian’s  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  food,  his  constipation  was 
relieved,  although  he  had  formerly  been 
in  the  habit  of  taking  large  daily  doses  of 
a  strong  cathartic.  In  five  weeks  every 
abnormal  symptom  had  disappeared — his 
weight  having  increased  6  lbs.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  acquired  a  store  of  physical 
and  mental  energy  so  great  in  comparison 
with  his  former  self  as  to  almost  belie 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  same  man. 

.Another  instance  of  what  proper  food 
combinations  can  do  almost  overnight  was 
that  of  a  man  one  hundred  pounds  over¬ 
weight  whose  only  other  discomfort  was 
rheumatism.  This  man’s  greatest  pleasure 
in  life  was  eating.  Though  convinced  of 
the  necessity,  he  hesitated  for  months  to 
go  under  treatment,  believing  he  would  be 
deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He 
finally,  however,  decided  to  try  it  out. 
Not  only  did  he  begin  losing  weight  within 
a  few  hours,  regaining  his  normal  figure 
in  a  matter  of  weeks,  but  all  signs  of  rheu¬ 
matism  disappeared,  and  he  found  the 
new  diet  far  more  delicious  to  the  taste, 
and  affording  a  much  keener  quality  of 
enjoyment  than  his  old  method  of  eating, 
and  wrote  Christian  a  letter  to  that  effect. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  case 
that  Christian  told  me  of  was  that  of  a 
multi-millionaire — a  man  70  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  traveling  with  his  doctor  for 
several  years  in  search  of  health.  He  was 
extremely  emaciated,  had  chronic  con¬ 
stipation,  lumbago,  and  rheumatism.  For 
over  twenty  years  he  had  suffered  with 
stomach  and  intestinal  trouble,  which  in 
reality  was  superaciduous  secretions  in 
the  stomach.  The  first  menus  given  him 
were  designed  to  remove  the  causes  of 
acidity,  which  was  accomplished  almost 
overnight.  .And  after  this  was  done  he 
seemed  to  undergo  a  complete  rejuvena¬ 
tion.  His  eyesight,  hearing,  taste,  and  all 
of  his  mental  faculties  became  keener 
and  more  alert.  He  had  had  no  organic 
trouble — but  he  was  starving  to  death 
from  malnutrition  and  decomposition — all 
caused  by  the  wrong  selection  and  combin¬ 
ation  of  foods.  .Almost  immediately  after 
following  Christian’s  advice  this  man 
could  see  results,  and  after  six  months 
he  was  as  well  and  strong  as  he  had  ever 
been  in  his  life. 

These  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  right 
eating  I  have  simply  chosen  at  random 
from  perhaps  a  dozen  Eugene  Christian 
told  me  of,  every  one  of  which  was  fully 
as  interesting,  and  they  applied  to  as  many 
different  ailments.  Surely  this  man  Chris¬ 
tian  is  doing  a  great  work. 

I  know  of  several  instances  where  rich 


men  and  women  have  been  so  pleased 
with  what  he  has  done  for  them  that  they 
have  sent  him  a  check  for  $500  or  $1,000 
in  addition  to -the  amount  of  the  bill  when 
paying  him. 

There  have  been  so  many  inquiries  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  from  people 
seeking  the  benefit  of  Eugene  Christian’s 
advice  and  whose  cases  he  is  unable  to 
handle  personally  that  he  has  written  a 
little  course  of  lessons  which  tells  you 
exactly  what  to  eat  for  health,  strength, 
and  efficiency.  This  course  is  published 
by  The  Corrective  Eating  Society  of  New 
A’ork. 

These  lessons — there  are  24  of  them — 
contain  actual  menus  for  breakfast,  lunch¬ 
eon,  and  dinner,  covering  every  condi¬ 
tion  of  health  and  sickness  from  infancy 
to  old  age,  and  for  all  occupations,  cli¬ 
mates,  and  seasons. 

Reasons  are  given  for  every  recommen¬ 
dation  based  upon  actual  results  secured 
in  the  author’s  many  years  of  practice, 
although  technical  terms  have  been 
avoided.  Every  point  is  explained  so 
clearly  that  there  can  be  no  possible  mis¬ 
understanding. 

With  these  lessons  at  hand  it  is  just  as 
though  you  were  in  i^rsonal  contact  with 
the  great  food  specialist,  because  every 
possible  point  is  so  thoroughly  covered 
that  you  can  scarcely  think  of  a  question 
which  isn’t  answered.  You  can  start 
eating  the  very  things  that  will  produce 
the  increased  physical  and  mental  energ>’ 
you  are  seeking  the  day  you  receive  the 
lessons,  and  you  will  find  that  you  secure 
results  with  the  first  meal.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  mean  that  complicated 
illnesses  can  be  removed  at  one  meal,  but 
it  does  mean  that  real  results  can  nearly 
always  be  seen  in  48  hours  or  less. 

If  you  would  like  to  examine  these  24 
little  I.essons  in  Corrective  Eating,  simply 
write  The  Corrective  Eating  Society. 
Department  161.  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enclose 
any  money  with  your  request.  Merely 
ask  them  to  send  the  lessons  on  five  days’ 
trial,  with  the  understanding  that  you  will 
either  return-  them  within  that  time  or 
remit  $3.50,  the  small  fee  asked. 

The  reason  that  the  Society  is  willing 
to  send  the  lessons  on  free  examination 
without  money  in  advance  is  because  they 
want  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  putting 
this  knowledge  in  the  hands  of  the  many 
interested  people  as  soon  as  possible, 
knowing  full  well  that  a  test  of  some  of 
the  menus  in  the  lessons  themselves  is 
more  convincing  than  anything  that  can 
possibly  be  said  about  them. 


Please  clip  out  atid  mail  the  following  form  instead  of  writing  a  letter,  as  this 
is  a  copy  of  the  blank  adopted  by  the  Society,  and  will  be  honored  at  once 


COBBECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY, 

Dept.  161,  443  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

A’ou  may  send  me  prepaid  a  copy  of  Corrective  Eating  in  24  Lessons.  I  will  cither 
remail  them  to  you  within  five  days  or  send  you  $3.50. 
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City .  State . 
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of  uniform.  I  noticed  that  they  looked 
the  other  way  pretty  carefully  when  that 
major  who  is  sitting  at  the  next  table  to 
ours  came  in.” 

“Let’s  dance  again,”  she  said;  “I  love 
this  tune.” 

He  saw  her  take  the  opportunity  that 
rising  from  the  table  gave  her  for  a  good 
square  look  at  the  party  he  had  been  talk¬ 
ing  about,  and  some  change  in  her  manner 
made  him  say  with  quick  concern,  “What 
is  it?” 

But  she  ignored  the  question  and 
stepped  out  upon  the  floor  with  him. 
They  had  danc^  half  way  round  the  room 
when  she  said  quietly,  “One  of  the  boys 
at  that  table  is  my  brother  Rush.” 

Baldwin  said,  “He  has  seen  you,  I 
think.”  He  felt  her  give  a  sort  of  gasp 
before  she  replied,  but  the  words  came 
steadily  enough. 

“Oh  yes,  w’e  saw  each  other  at  the  same 
time.” 

He  said  nothing  more,  just  went  on 
dancing  around  the  room  with  her  in 
silence,  taking  care  without  appearing  to 
do  so,  to  cut  the  comer  where  Rush 
was  sitting,  rather  broadly.  After  two  or 
three  rounds  of  the  floor,  she  flagged  a  lit¬ 
tle,  and  without  asking  any  questions,  he 
led  her  back  to  their  table.  Luckily  Chris- 
tabel  and  her  man  had  disappeared. 

As  soon  as  she  was  seated  she  asked  him 
for  a  pencil  and  something  she  could  write 
on — a  card  of  his,  the  back  of  an  old  letter. 
She  wrote,  “W'on’t  you  please  come  and 
ask  me  to  dance?”  and  she  slid  it  over  to 
him.  He  read  it  and  understood,  picked 
up  a  bus-boy  wdth  his  eye,  and  dispatched 
him  with  the  folded  scrap  for  delivery  to 
Captain  Wollaston  at  the  end  table. 

A  quite  horrible  misgiving  attacked  her 
when  she  had  scribbled  the  note  and  closed 
her  eyes,  that  the  cocktails  and  the  cham¬ 
pagne  she  herself  had  consumed  since 
seven  o’clock  might  have  clouded  her 
judgment.  Would  she  be  equal  to  follow¬ 
ing  out  the  line  she  had  set  for  herself? 

But  no  trace  of  that  misgiving  was  ap¬ 
parent  in  her,  when  Rush,  after  a  wait  of 
only  two  or  three  minutes,  appeared  at 
her  table.  She  greetec  him  with  a  smile 
and  a  Hello,  nodded  ^a  fleeting  farewell  to 
Baldwin,  and  slipped  comfortably  into  her 
brother’s  arms  out  on  the  floor.  They 
danced  away  without  a  word.  There  was 
the  same  quite  beautiful  accord  between 
them  that  there  had  been  in  the  old  days, 
and  the  sense  of  this  steadied  her.  They 
had  gone  all  the  way  around  the  floor  be¬ 
fore  she  spoke. 

“It  is  like  old  times,  isn’t  it?”  she  said, 
“and  it  does  seem  good.  You  don’t  mind, 
do  you — for  ten  minutes?” 

“Ten  minutes,”  he  echoed  dully. 

She  knew  then,  as  she  had  indeed  been 
aware  from  the  first,  that  he  was  very 
drunk,  and  that  only  by  the  most  painful 
effort  could  he  command  his  scattered 
wits  at  all.  It  made  her  want  to  cry  that 
he  should  be  trying  so  hard.  She  must  not 
cry.  That  would  be  the  final  outrage. 
She  must  be  very  simple  and  clear.  She 
must  contrive  to  make  him  understand. 

“Will  you  listen  to  me,  dear,  and  do  ex¬ 
actly  what  I  ask  you  to?  I  want  you  to 
go  back  to  your  people  and  forget  that  you 
have  seen  me  at  all.” 

“I  am  going  to  take  you  home — out  of 
this,”  he  said  laboriously.  (They  were 
dancing  all  the  while  so  swiftly  and  so 


beautifully  that  many  a  pair  of  heads 
turned  to  look  at  them). 

“I’m  going  home  soon,”  she  said,  “but 
not  with  you.  I  want  you  to  go  back  to — 
to  the  girl  you  brought  here.  No,  dear, 
listen.  This  is  the  only  reason  I  sent  for 
you.  To  tell  you  that  I  wasn’t  going  to 
try  to  scold  you.  I  want  to  tell  you  that, 
so  that  when  you  come  back  to  me  to¬ 
morrow  or  next  day  or  whenever  your 
party  is  quite  over,  you  won’t  feel  that  you 
have  anything  to  try  to  explain  or  apolo¬ 
gize  for.  Now  take  me  back  to  my  place, 
and  then  go  on  to  yours.” 

“I  won’t  take  you  back  to  him,”  he  said 
doggedly.  “What  do  you  think  I  am? 
I’m  drunk,  but  not  enough  for  that.  I  am 
going  to  take  you  home.” 

She  tried  to  laugh,  but  in  spite  of  herself 
it  was  more  like  a  sob. 

“Rush  dear,  don’t  be  silly.  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  all  right — or  would  be  if  I  hadn’t 
drunk  quite  so  much  champagne.  They’ll 
take  me  home.  His  wife’s  here  with  him, 
and  they’re  old  friends  of  mine.  They 
know  a  lot  of  our  friends  in  Chicago. 
Please,  Rush  .  .  .” 

“Do  you  think  I’d  go  back  to  that — 
he  managed  to  pull  up  on  the  edge  of  an^ 
ugly  word — “Back  to  those  people,  and 
leave  you  here?  Is  it  your  wrap  on  that 
chair?  W'e’ll  stop  and  get  it  and  then 
we’ll  go.” 

She  could  have  wept  with  vexation  over 
the  way  her  scheme  had  gone  awry,  but 
there  was  clearly  nothing  else  to  do.  She 
retrieved  her  cloak,  simply  said  good-night 
to  Christabel  and  the  man  named  Black, 
leaving  Baldy  to  explain  things  as  he 
chose. 

Five  minutes  later  she  gave  a  taxi  driver 
the  address  of  her  flat  and  dropped  back 
against  the  cushions  beside  her  brother. 
Neither  of  them  spoke  a  word  during  that 
fifteen-minute  drive.  Mary  wept  quietly 
most  of  the  way — it  didn’t  matter  there 
in  the  dark.  The  thought  of  this  splendid 
glorious  brother  of  hers  painfully  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  drag  himself  back  into  a  state  of 
sobriety  from  his  first  wild  caper  after  long 
wearing  of  the  harness  of  discipline — an 
escapade  she  supposed  that  he  must  have 
been  looking  forward  to  for  days — drag¬ 
ging  himself  back  to  protect  her — oh,  it 
was  too  hopeless!  Should  she  ever  be  able 
to  explain  to  him  why  she  had  sent  for 
him,  and  that  her  intentions  had  been  the 
opposite  of  those  of  the  moralizing  meddler 
he  would  take  her  for?  If  only  she  could 
make  it  up  to  him  somehow!  She  would 
have  liked  to  reach  over  and  pull  him  down 
into  her  arms,  mother  him  and  tell  him 
not  to  mind — there  was  something  so  in¬ 
tolerably  pathetic  about  his  effort  to  sit 
soberly  straight — but  she  resisted  this  im¬ 
pulse  savagely.  The  alcohol  in  her  own 
veins  was  responsible  for  this.  She  could 
not  quite  trust  herself  not  to  go — maudlin. 
So  she  froze  herself  tight  and  huddled 
away  from  him  into  her  own  corner. 

She  did  not  think  beyond  the  address  she 
had  given  to  the  chauffeur,  until  they 
pulled  up  at  her  door.  Then  she  turned  to 
Rush  and  asked,  “Where  shall  he  take 
you?  Are  you  staying  at  a  hotel?” 

“I  am  going  to  take  you  home,”  he  said 
precisely. 

She  saw  she  did  not  dare  to  let  him  go. 
There  was  no  telling  what  serious  trouble 
he  might  get  into  in  his  illicit  civilian 
dress,  if  she  turned  him  adrift  now.  So 
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The  Child  mo 
Won  The  Ifearts 
of  All 

A  true-life  story  showing  how  a  woman  success¬ 
fully  dealt  with  the  responsibilities  of  motherhood 
and  brought  up  a  child  whom  everyone  admired. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  and  wonderful  experi-  haunted  by  the  fear  that  my  child  didn’t 
ence  it  waa  to  aee  the  growing-up  of  lore  me.  Then  I  realized  that  aomething 
little  Judith.  The  pinky,  chubby  tot  had  to  lie  done,  and  done  quickly.  So  I 
with  her  gurgles  and  soft  coos  of  delight  went  to  my  friends  and  asked  frankly  for 
tugged  at  the  heart-strings  of  everyone  advice.  If  I  had  followwl  all  that  advice, 
who  saw  her.  I  shudder  to  think  of  what  might  have 

As  babyhood  grew  into  girlhood,  the  hap|iened  to  .Tudith! 
blossoming  forth  was  a  joy  to  lieliold.  All  “By  good  fortune  I  learned  of  The  Par- 
the  lovable  traits  and  good  qualities  which  ents’  Association,  formed  for  the  purpose  have  perplexed  you,  worried  you,  will  be- 
parents  hope  their  children  will  have  of  giving  the  very  information  I  was  seek-  come  as  clear  as  day  to  you.  You  will 
seemed  to  lie  combined  in  little  Judith.  ing.  I  wrote — and  became  a  memlier.  I  stand  amazed  at  the  tremendous  possi- 
Tlie  joy  of  it  all  was  that  the  mother’s'  waa  astounded!  For  they  told  me  all  the  bilities  of  child  training.  And,  liest  of  all, 
friends  were  as  completely  captivated  by  things  I’d  lieen  puzzling  over,  and  lots  of  you  can  apply  this  vital  information  im- 
the  charms  of  Judith  as  was  the  mother  surprising  things  I’d  never  even  thought  of.  mediately.  You  will  marvel  at  the  re- 
herself.  For  whenever  these  friends  met  “These  revelations  gave  me  a  most  won-  markable  and  instant  results, 
their  first  remark  would  always  be,  “Have  derful  feeling  of  confidence.  I  learned  But  here’s  tlie  way  to  get  the  whole 
you  seen  Judith  lately? — Isn’t  she  the  how  to  contrtil  Judith — to  break  naughty  wonderful  story.  The  Parents’ Association 
most  adorable  child!’’ — and  “Oh,  how  I  little  habits  just  taking  root,  and  to  nur-  will  lie  glad  to  send  you  its  new  liooklet 
envy  Mrs.  Garrison! — A  wonderful  mother  ish  the  sweet  ways  which  everjone  love<l.  entitled  “New  Methods  in  Child  Training,’’ 
and  a  wonderful  child!”  And  then  .  .  .  but  there’s  no  need  to  go  which  tells  all  aliout  the  work  of  the  asso- 

One  bright  sunshiny  day  while  taking  into  details,  for  you  can  see  what  it  has  ciation  and  explains  how  you  can  liecomo 
my  morning  walk  in  the  park,  I  found  done.  /  yire  The  Parents’  Association  full  a  inemlier  on  a  small  first  payment  and 
Judith  and  her  mother  playing  hide-and-  credit.”  the  remainder  at  the  rate  of  only  7c.  a 

seek.  Judith’s  mother  and  I  were  old  Tlie  heart  of  every  mother  thrills  with  day.  Simply  ask  for  the  booklet.  Use  the 


friends.  We  sat  down  on  the  grass  to¬ 
gether  for  a  visit — and  Judith  played 
around. 

Of  course,  we  talked  about  the  child,  for 
1  loved  her  almost  as  much  as  her  mother 
did.  As  I  watched  this  remarkable  child 
playing  around,  I  thought  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  re^onsibility  of  the  mother.  I  asked 
her  how  she  had  met  it.  And  this  is  what 
she  told  me: 

“When  Judith  was  liorn,  my  first  feeling 
was  one  of  utter  helplessness.  I  knew 
nothing  about  caring  for  a  child.  I  was 
afraid — afraid  that  I  might  do  the  wrong 
thing.  I  wondered  if  other  mothers  had 
felt  that  same  haunting  fear  for  their 
child’s  welfare.  And  even  though  Judith 
thrived  under  my  care,  I  never  could 
quite  shake  oiT  the  feeling  that  I  might  do 
the  wTong  thing. 

“Xever  shall  I  forget  the  day  when  my 
helplessness  overwhelmed  me  completely. 
Judith  was  almut  2%  years  old — just  old 
enough  to  liegin  to  play,  to  notice  things, 


pride  when  she  hears  some  whole-soule<l, 
notable  man  proudly  stand  up  and  say,  as 
Lincoln  said,  “All  that  I  am  and  all  that 
I  ever  hope  to  lie  I  owe  to  my  mother.” 
Never  was  a  greater  truth  uttered  than 
this.  For  the  course  of  one’s  whole  life 
is  shaped  in  childhood. 

Tliere  is  no  greater  responsibility  in  the 
world  than  that  of  lieing  a  parent.  A  child 
is  trhat  its  parents  make  it.  Heredity,  en¬ 
vironment,  and  education  all  count,  it’s 
true.  But  all  these  points  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  right  training  in  a 
child’s  tender  and  flexible  years. 

To  love  and  cherish  one’s  children  is  the 
joy  of  parenthood.  Hut  something  more 
than  love  is  due  a  child.  And  this  is  the 
right  training — training  that  will  not  only 
give  health  and  brightness,  but  will  equip 
the  child  to  liecome  a  power  in  the  world. 

Tlie  Parents’  Association  is  an  organi¬ 
zation  devoted  to  scientific  child  training. 
It  was  founded  by  Professor  Ray  C.  Beery, 
A.  B.,  M.  A.  (Harvard  and  Columbia), 


coupon  or  write  a  post -card  or  a  letter — 
whichever  you  prefer.  Booklet  will  go  to 
you  immediately,  entirely  free  of  charge 
or  obligation. 

Some  thing.!  you  owe  to  yourself.  But 
your  greatest  duty  to  yourself  is  as  noth¬ 
ing  compared  with  your  duty  to  your 
children.  .So,  for  the  sake  of  your  chil¬ 
dren.  write  for  this  free  Isioklet  now — 
before  you  lay  this  magazine  aside.  You 
can  rest  assiireil  that  the  most  wonderful 
day  in  your  life  will  lie  the  day  you  re¬ 
ceive  this  amaz¬ 
ing  IxMiklet.  8o 
write  for  it  now 
while  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  dis¬ 
tributing  these 
IsMikfets  free. 
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and  to  ask  questions. 

“I  correct!^  her  for  striking  me  in  the 
face  with  a  ball.  Then  I  went  to  get  the 
ball  and  had  my  back  to  her  for  a  moment. 


after  years  of  scientific  research  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  child  training.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Beery  is  regarded  by  those  who 
know  his  work  as  one  of  the.  greatest  au- 
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As  I  turned  around  with  the  liall,  I  saw 
something  that  nearly  broke  my  heart! 
Tliere  was  Judith,  in  an  attitude  of  de¬ 
fiance,  making  a  face  at  me ! 


thorities  on  child  culture.  No  man  has 
a  b'ctter  knowledge  of  human  nature  or  a 
more  sympathetic  understanding  of  chil¬ 
dren. 


,  I  am  Interested  in  your  work.  Please  send 
me  your  Issiklet  "New  Methmls  in  Child 
Tralnlnj?.”  and  tell  me  how  I  can  liecome  a 
member  of  the  Parents'  .tssiH-latlon  on  easy 
terms. 


“For  a  moment  I  couldn’t  move  or  Tlie  moment  you  liecome  a  memlier  of  yame 
speak.  I  sank  down  on  the  floor — ^lielp-  The  Parents’  Association  you  are  given  in-  ’ 

less.  Woa  if  possible  that  Judith  didn’t  formation  of  the  most  vital  nature.  Address 

love  me  and  had  lost  confidence  in  met  Avenues  of  knowledge  which  will  astound 

“For  days  I  struggled  with  the  problem,  you  are  opened  up  to  you.  Things  that  City  . . . 
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she  said,  simply,  “Well,  here  we  are.  Come 
in.” 

She  opened  the  street  door  with  her 
latch-key,  and  punched  on  the  hall  lights. 
She  dreaded  the  two  flights  of  stairs,  but 
with  the  help  of  the  bannister  rail  he  nego¬ 
tiated  them  successfully  enough.  And 
then  he  was  safely  brought  to  anchor  in 
her  sitting-room.  It  was  plain  he  had  not 
the  vaguest  idea  where  he  was. 

“I’ll  make  some  coffee,”  she  said.  “That 
will — pull  us  both  together.  And  it  won’t 
take  a  minute  because  it’s  all  ready  to 
make  for  breakfast.” 

She  was  not,  indeed,  gone  much  longer 
than  that,  but  when  she  came  back  from 
her  kitchenette  he  had  dropped  like  a  log 
upon  her  divan,  submerged  beyond  all 
soundings.  So  she  tugged  him  around  into 
a  more  comfortable  position,  managed  to 
divest  him  of  his  dinner-jicket  and  his 
waistcoat,  unbuttoned  his  collar  and  shirt- 
band,  took  off  his  shoes,  and  covered  him 
up  with  an  eiderdown  quilt.  Then  she 
kissed  him — it  was  five  years  since  she  had 
done  that — and  went,  herself,  to  bed. 

At  ten  o’cock  the  next  morning  she  sat 
-  behind  her  little  breakfast  table — it 
was  daintily  munitioned  with  a  glass  coffee 
machine,  a  grapefruit  and  a  plate  of  toast — 
waiting,  over  the  Times,  for  Rush  to  wake 
up.  She  looked  more  seraphic  than  ever, 
enveloped  in  a  white  turkish  toweling 
bathrobe  and  with  her  hair  in  a  braid. 
Her  brother  lay  on  the  divan  just  as  she 
had  left  him  the  night  before.  Presently 
the  change  in  his  breathing  told  her  that 
he  was  struggling  up  out  of  the  depths  of 
sleep.  She  looked  over  at  him  and  saw  him 
blinking  at  the  ceiling.  When  his  gaze 
started  round  her  way,  she  turned  her 
attention  to  the  busy  little  coffee  machine, 
which  opportunely  needed  it. 

It  was  a  minute  or  two  before  he  spoke. 
“Is  that  really  you,  Mary?” 

She  smiled  affectionately  over  at  him 
and  said  “Hello,”  adding  with  just  an 
edge  of  good-humored  mischief,  “How- 
do  you  feel?” 

He  turned  abruptly  away  from  her,  “I 
feel  loathsome,”  he  said. 

“Poor  dear,  of  course  you  do.  I’ll  tell 
you  what  to  do.  I’ve  got  a  nice  big  bath¬ 
room  in  there.  Go  in  and  take  a  cold  one.” 
Then — “You’ve  grown  inches.  Rush,  since 
you  went  away,  but  I  believe  you  could 
still  get  into  a  suit  of  my  pajams — plain 
ones,  not  ruffly.  Anyhow,  I’ve  another  big 
bathrobe  like  this  that  you  could  roll  up 
in.  You’ll  be  just  in  time  for  the  coffee. 
You  won’t  know  yourself  by  then.” 

“I  wish  I  didn’t,”  he  said  morosely. 
There  wasn’t  much  good  arguing  with 
that  mood,  she  knew,  so  she  waited  a 
little. 

“Is  this  where  you  live?”  he  asked. 
“You  brought  me  here  last  night?” 

“You  brought  me,”  she  amended. 

He  frowned  over  that,  but  didn’t  take 
it  in.  The  next  moment,  though,  he  sat  up 
suddenly  and  after  a  struggle  with  the 
giddiness  this  movement  caused,  asked — 
“Who  else  is  here?  Where’s  the  other  girl 
that  lives  with  you?” 

“She’s  not  here  now,”  Mary  said.  “We 
are  all  by  ourselves.” 

He  rose  unsteadily  to  his  feet.  “I’ve 
got  to  get  out  of  here  quick.  If  anybody 
came  in  .  .  .” 

“Rush,  dearest,”  she  entreated.  “Don’t 
be  silly.  Lie  down  again —  Well  then. 
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take  that  easy  chair.  Nobody  will  come 
in.  Even  my  femme  de  menage  never  gets 
around  before  four  o’clock.”  Then,  over 
his  air  of  resolute  remorse  she  cried,  on  the 
edge  of  tears  herself — “Oh,  please,  don’t  be 
so  unhappy.  Do  let’s  settle  down  and  be 
comfy  together.  I  don’t  have  to  go  to  the 
office  to-day.  My  job’s  just  about  played 
out.  But  nobody  ever  comes  here  to  see 
me  in  the  daytime.  And  it  wouldn’t  mat¬ 
ter  if  they  did.” 

But  this  change  of  attitude  was  clearly 
beyond  him.  “I’ll  have  to  ask  you  to  tell 
me  what  happened  last  night.  You  were 
there  at  that  restaurant  with  friends  of 
yours,  I  suppose.  I  must  have  disgraced 
you  up  to  the  hilt  with  them.  I  should 
think  you’d  hate  the  sight  of  me.” 

“You  didn’t  disgrace  me  at  all,”  she 
contradicted,  and  now  the  tears  did  come 
into  her  eyes.  “They  knew  I  was  expect¬ 
ing  you  and  I  told  Mr.  Baldwin  who  you 
were.  You  came  up  in  the  nicest  way  and 
asked  me  to  dance,  and  when  we  went 
away  together  there  wasn’t  a  thing — about 
you — that  they  could  see.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  tears  myself  because  my  plan  had 
gone  wrong.  But  that  would  have  seemed 
natural  enough  to  them.” 

He  frowned  at  the  name  Baldwin,  as  if 
he  were  trying  to  recover  a  memory.  Now 
he  felt  vaguely  in  his  trouser  pockets  and, 
pulled  out  the  crumpled  visiting  card  that 
had  her  note  scribbled  on  the  back  of  it. 
“You  haven’t  told  me  yet  what  happened,” 
he  said. 

“Oh,  I  was  afraid  you  wouldn’t  remem¬ 
ber.”  She  looked  away  from  him  as  she 
said  it,  and  a  little  unwonted  color  crept 
into  her  cheeks. 

“Afraid?”  he  questioned. 

“Oh,  I  wanted  you  to  understand,”  she 
said,  “  and  now  I’ll  have  to  tell  you  again. 
It  was  because  I  was  trying  so  hard  not  to 
meddle,  that  I  did.  I  sent  that  little  note 
to  you  just  to  get  a  chance  to  tell  you  not 
to  mind  my  seeing  you  there  with  those 
others — not  to  let  it  spoil  your  party.  I 
couldn’t  bear  to  have  you  come  to  me  to¬ 
day  or  to-morrow  or  whenever  it  was, 
feeling — well,  ashamed  you  know,  and  ex¬ 
planatory.  That’s  what  I  tried  to  tell  you 
last  night,  but  couldn’t  make  you  under¬ 
stand.  So  I  did,  really,^  just  exactly  what 
I  was  meaning  not  to.  Of  course  I  loved 
you  for  coming  away  and  I  loved  having 
you  here  like  this,  all  to  myself.  But  I 
didn’t  mean  to — to  spoil  things  for  you.” 

He  stared  at  her  a  moment  in  blank  in¬ 
apprehension;  then  a  deep  blush 
came  burning  into  his  face.  “You  didn’t 
understand,”  he  said  thickly.  “You  didn’t 
know  what  those  girls  were.” 

“Oh,  Rush!”  she  cried.  “Of  course  I 
did.  I  knew  exactly  what  they  were — bet¬ 
ter  than  you.  J  even  knew  who  they  were. 
They  live  not  very  far  from  here.” 

He  paled  at  that,  and  the  consternation 
in  his  look  amounted  almost  to  fright. 
“How  did  you  know  that?”  he  demanded. 
“How  could  you  know  a  thing  like  that?” 

“They’ve  lived  here  in  the  Village  for 
years,”  she  said,  summarizing  Baldy  with¬ 
out  quoting  him  as  her  authority.  “One 
of  them  used  to  be  an  illustrator — or  some¬ 
thing — before  she  went — over  the  edge. 
They’re  two  of  our  celebrities.  One  can’t 
go  about,  unless  he’s  stone  blind,  without 
picking  up  things  like  that.” 

“You  did  know  what  she  was,  then,”  he 
persisted,  doggedly  pushing  through  some¬ 


thing  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
say — “and  yet,  knowing,  you  asked  me  to 
leave  you  alone  and  go  back  to  her.  You 
wanted  me  to  do  that !” 

“I  didn’t  want  you  to,”  she  cried.  “I 
hated  it,  of  course.  But  men — people — do 
things  like  that,  and  I  could  see  how — 
natural — it  was  that  you  wanted  to.  And 
if  you  wanted  to,  I  didn’t  think  it  fair  that 
it  should  be  spoiled  for  you  just  because 
we  happened  to  recognize  each  other.  I 
didn’t  want  you  to  hate  me  for  having 
spoiled  it.  That’s  all.” 

She  gave  him  the  minute  or  two  he  evi¬ 
dently  needed  for  turning  this  over  in  his 
mind.  Then  she  turned  her  back  on  the 
window  she  had  withdrawn  to,  and  began 
again.  “I  used  to  be  just  a  big  sister  to 
you,  of  course.  Ever  so  superior,  I  guess, 
and  a  good  bit  of  a  prig.  And  all  this  time 
over  there  in  France  with  nothing  but  my 
letters  and  that  silly  picture  of  me  in  the 
khaki  frame,  I  suppose  you  have  been 
thinking  of  me,  well — as  a  sort  of  a  nice 
angel.  I’m  not  either,  really.  I  don’t 
want  to  be  either. 

“I  want  to  be  somebody  you  feel  would 
understand  anything;  somebody  you  could 
tell  anything  to.  ^  that  it  would  work 
the  other  way  as  well.  Because  I’ve  got 
to  have  somebody  to  tell  things  to — ■ 
troubles  and  worries.  And  I’ve  been  hop¬ 
ing,  ever  since  your  letter  came,  that  it 
would  turn  out  to  be  you.” 

“What  sort  of  troubles?”  He  shot  the 
question  in  rather  tensely. 

She  shook  it  off  with  a  laugh  and  her 
manner  lightened  instantly.  “There’s 
nothing  to  be  so  solemn  about  as  all  that. 
W’e  don’t  want  to  wallow.  We’ll  have 
some  breakfast — only  you  go  first  and 
tub.” 

He  was  too  young  and  healthy  and  clean- 
blooded  to  resist  the  effect  upon  his 
spirits  which  the  cold  water  and  the  fresh 
white  bathrobe  and  the  hot  strong  coffee 
with  real  cream  in  it  produced.  And  the 
gloomy  remorseful  feeling  which  he  felt  it 
his  moral  duty  to  maintain  intact  simply 
leaked  away.  She  noted  the  difference  in 
him,  and  halfway  through  their  breakfast 
she  left  her  chair  and  came  round  to  him. 

“Would  you  very  much  mind  being 
kissed  now?”  she  asked. 

His  answer,  with  a  laugh,  was  to  pull 
her  down  upon  his  knee  and  hug  her  up 
tight  in  his  arms.  They  looked  rather 
absurdly  alike  in  those  two  white  bath¬ 
robes,  though  this  was  an  appearance 
neither  of  them  was  capable  of  observing. 
She  disengaged  herself  presently  from  his 
embrace  and  went  to  find  him  some  ciga¬ 
rettes,  refraining  from  taking  one  herself 
from  a  feeling  that  he  would  probably  like 
it  better  just  then  if  she  did  not. 

Back  in  her  own  place  over  her  coffee 
and  toast,  she  had  no  difficulty  in  launch¬ 
ing  him  upon  the  tale  of  his  own  recent 
experiences.  What  the  French  were  like 
now  the  war  was  over;  and  the  Boches  he 
had  been  living  among  in  the  Coblenz 
area;  the  routine  of  his  army  life,  the 
friends  he  made  over  there,  and  so  on. 
Altogether  she  built  him  up  immensely  in 
his  own  esteem.  It  was  plain  he  liked  hav¬ 
ing  her  for  a  younger  sister  instead  of  for 
an  older  one. 

But  she  broke  the  spell  when  she  asked 
him  what  he  meant  to  do  now. 

He  turned  restlessly  in  his  chair.  “I 
don’t  know,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  know 
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Le  Nouvel  An! 


Mes  amies  americaines —  Is  it  not  delightful  to  think  that 

To  you  comes  this  greater  New  in  mes  Specialities  de  Djer-Kiss 
Year !  — Parfum,  Talc,  Face  Powder  and 

Is  it  not  wonderful  to  know  that  the  rest  —  you  have  found  so  great 

the  world  is  moving  forward  to  an  addition  to  your  already  exqui- 

better  things — greater  happiness  site  beauty. 

—  more  content  ?  Here  is  a  charming  resolution  of 

And  with  the  New  Year — Djer-  the  New  Year:  “Djer-Kiss  shall 

Kiss  .  .  .  E)jer-Kiss  more  perfect  grace  my  toilette  so  dainty  every 

than  ever!  Djer-Kiss  supreme  in  month  of  the  year — every  day  in 

its  purity  and  refinement  1  D*jer-  the  month — of  this  joyous  1920.” 

Kiss  more  desired  by  you  than  ever  Avec  Vassurance  de  mes  sen' 

before.  timents  sinceres, 
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what  the  deuce  there  is  I  can  do.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Father.’s  idea  of  my  going  back  to 
college  and  then  to  medical  school  after¬ 
ward,  is  just  plain  rank  nonsense.  I’d  be 
a  doddering  old  man  before  I  got  through — 
thirty  years  old.  I  should  think  that  even 
he  would  see  that.  It  will  have  to  be  busi¬ 
ness,  I  suppose,  but  if  any  kind  friend 
comes  around  and  suggests  that  I  begin  at 
the  bottom  somewhere — Mr.  Whitney,  for 
instance,  offering  me  a  job  at  ten  dollars 
a  week  in  his  bank — I’ll  kill  him.  I  can’t 
do  that.  I  won’t.  At  the  end  of  about  ten 
days  I’d  run  amuck.  What  I’d  really  like,” 
he  concluded,  “for  about  a  year  would  be 
just  this.”  His  gesture  indicated  the  bath¬ 
robe,  the  easy  chair  and  the  dainty  break¬ 
fast  table.  “This  all  the  morning  and  a 
ball-game  in  the  afternoon.  Lord,  it  will 
be  good  to  see  some  real  baseball  again. 
We’ll  go  to  a  lot  of  games  this  summer. 
W’hat  are  the  Sox  going  to  be  like  this 
year?” 

SHE  discussed  the  topic  expertly  with 
him  and  with  a  p)erfectly  genuine  in¬ 
terest,  at  some  length.  “Oh,  it  would  be 
fun,”  she  finished  with  a  little  sigh,  “only 
I  shan’t  be  there,  you  know.  At  least  I 
don’t  think  I  shall.”  Then  before  he 
could  ask  her  why  not,  she  added, 
in  sharpened  focus,  “I  can’t  go  home. 
Rush.” 

“Can’t!”  he  exclaimed.  “What  do  you 
mean  by  that?” 

“Oh,  nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about.” 
she  sjiid  with  a  frown  of  irritation.  “I 
wish  you  weren’t  so  jumpy  this  morning — 
or  perhaps  it’s  I  that  am.  All  I  meant 
was  that  home  isn’t  a  comfortable  place 
for  me  and  I  won’t  go  back  there  if  I  can 
help  it — only  I  am  afraid  I  can’t.  That’s 
the  trouble  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about.” 

“I  thought  you  liked  the  new  step¬ 
mother,”  he  said.  “Hasn’t  she  turned  out 
well?  What  am  I  supposed  to  call  her, 
anyhow?  I  wanted  to  find  out  about  that 
before  I  was  right  up  against  it.” 

“Call  her?”  Mary  was  a  little  taken 
aback.  “Why,  anything  you  like,  I  should 
think.  I’ve  always  called  her  Paula. 
You  weren’t  thinking  of  calling  her  mother, 
were  you?” 

“Well,”  he  protested,  “how  should  I 
know?  After  all  she  is  Father’s  wife.  And 
she  must  be  fairly  old.” 

“But  Rush,  you’ve  seen  her!” 

“Only  that  once,  at  the  wedding.  She 
was  made  up  to  look  young  then,  of  course. 
Painted  and  dyed  and  so  on,  I  suppose. 

I  felt  so  embarrassed  and  silly  over  the 
whole  thing — being  just  a  kid — that  I 
hardly  look^  at  her.  And  that  was  a  long 
while  ago.” 

Mary  laughed  at  that,  though  she  knew 
it  would  annoy  him.  “She  never  paints 
nor  dyes  nor  anything.  Ruddy.  She 
doesn’t  have  to.  She’s  such  a  perfectly 
raving  beauty  without  it.  And  she’s  more 
beautiful  now  than  she  was  then.  She 
really  is  young,  you  see.  Hardly  enough 
older  than  we  are  to  matter,  now  that 
we’re  grown  up.” 

She  saw  Rush  digesting  this  idea  of  a 
The  next  insh 
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beautiful  young  step-mother  whom  he  was 
to  be  privilege  to  call — straight  off — by 
her  first  name,  with  a  certain  satisfaction, 
so  she  waited— rather  conscious  that  she 
was  being  patient — for  him  to  come  back 
from  the  digression  of  his  own  accord. 
Presently  he  did. 

“What  does  she  do  that  you  don’t  like?” 

“She  does  nothing  that  isn’t  perfectly 
nice  and  good-tempered,  and  respectable,” 
Mary  assured  him.  and  added  on  a  warmer 
note,  “Oh,  and  she’s  really  amiable  and 
lovely.  I  was  being  a  cat.  But  I  am 
truly  fond  of  her — when  I  have  her  to 
myself.  It’s  when  she’s  with  Father - ” 

She  broke  off  there,  seeing  that  she 
could  not  make  that  clear  to  him  (how 
could  she.  since  she  would  not  state  it  in 
plain  terms  to  herself?)  and  hurried  on, 
“It’s  really  Father  whom  I  don’t  get  on 
with  any  more.  He  worries  about  me  and 
feels  sorry  for  me  and  wants  me  to  come 
home.  But  I’m  nothing  to  him  when  I  do 
come — but  an  embarrassment.  No.  it 
isn’t  rot.  He  knows  it  himself  and  feels 
horrid  about  it  and  raises  my  allowance 
when  I  go  away,  though  it  was  foolishh- 
big  already;  and  then  as  soon  as  I’m  back 
here  he  begins  worrying  again,  and  urg¬ 
ing  me  to  come  home.  He  didn’t  insist 
as  long  as  I  was  doing  war  work,  but  now 
that  that’s  played  out.  I  suppose  he  will. 

■  “Oh,  I  know  well  enough  what  I  ought 
to  do.  I  ought  to  answer  some  advertise¬ 
ment  for  a  typist — I  can  do  that,  but  not 
stenography — and  take  a  regular  job.  The 
sort  you  said  you’d  shoot  Mr.  Whitney  for 
offering  you.  .\nd  then  I  ought  to  take  a 
hall  bedroom  somewhere  in  the  crosstown 
twenties  and  live  on  what  I  earned.  That’s 
the  only  thing  I  can  see.  and  Rush,  I  sim¬ 
ply  haven’t  the  courage  to  do  it.” 

HIS  lively  horror  at  the  bare  suggestion 
of  such  a  thing  drew  her  into  a  half¬ 
hearted  defense  of  the  project.  Numbers  of 
the  girls  she  knew  down  here  who  had  been 
doing  war  work  were  going  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  into  things  like  that — or  at  least 
were  announcing  an  invincible  determina¬ 
tion  to  do  so.  Only  they  liked  it — looked 
forward  to  a  life  of  it  as  one  full  of  engaging 
possibilities.  But  to  Maiy  it  was  nothing, 
she  hardly  pretended,  but  a  forlorn  last 
shift.  If  one  couldn’t  draw  nor  write  nor 
act  nor  develop  some  clever  musical  stunt, 
what  else  was  there  for  a  girl  to  do? 

“Well,  of  course,”  said  Rush,  in  a  veiy 
mature  philosophical  way  and  lighting  a 
cigarette  pretty  deliberately  between  the 
words.  “Of  course,  what  most  girls  do  is 
marr>’  somebody.”  Then  he  stole  a  look 
around  at  hb  sbter  to  see  how  she  had 
taken  it. 

There  was  a  queer  look  that  almost 
frightened  him  in  her  blue  eyes.  Her  lips, 
which  were  trembling,  seemed  to  be  try¬ 
ing  to  smile. 

“That’s  Father’s  idea,”  she  said  rag¬ 
gedly.  “He’s  as  anxious  now  that  I  should 
marry  somebody — anybody — as  he  was 
that  I  shouldn’t  five  years  ago — before  he 
found  Paula.  You  see  I  am  so  terribly — 
left  on  hb  hands.” 

Jmeni  oj  MARY  WOLLASTON  wU  aptear  in  the  Ft 
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There  was,  no  doubt,  something  comi¬ 
cal  about  the  look  of  utter  consternation 
she  saw  on  her  brother’s  face,  but  she 
should  not  have  tried  to  laugh  at  him, 
for  a  great  sob  caught  the  laugh  in  the 
middle  and  swept  away  the  last  of  her 
self  control.  She  flung  herself  down  upon 
the  divan  and  buried  her  face  in  one  of  the 
pillows.  He  had  seen  men  cry  like  that 
but.  oddly  enough,  never  a  woman.  W’hat 
he  did,  though,  was  perhaps  as  much  to 
the  point  as  anything  he  could  have  done. 
He  sat  down  b^ide  her  and  gathered  her 
up  tight  in  hb  arms  and  held  her  there 
without  a  word  until  the  tempest  had 
blown  itself  out.  W'hen  the  sobs  had  died 
away  to  nothing  more  than  a  tremulous 
catch  in  each  deep  indrawn  breath,  he  let 
her  go  back  among  the  pillows  and  turned 
so  that  she  could  look  up  at  him.  By 
that  time  the  sweat  had  beaded  out  upon 
hb  forehead,  and  his  hands  which  had 
dropped  down  upon,  her  shoulders  were 
trembling. 

WELL,”  she  asked  unsteadily. 

“What  do  you  think  of  me  now?” 
He  wanted  to  bend  down  and  kiss  her, 
but  wisely  he  forebore.  “It’s  easy  to  see 
what’s  the  matter.”  he  said.  “Thb  war 
business  you  have  been  doing  has  been  too 
much  for  you — you’re  simply  all  in.” 
Then  happily  he  added.  “I’d  call  you  a 
case  of  shell-shock.” 

She  rewarded  that  with  a  washed-out 
smile.  “What’s  the  treatment  going  to 
be?”  she  asked. 

“W’hy,”  he  said,  “as  soon  as  I’ve  done 
tucking  you  up  properly  in  this  eider¬ 
down  quilt.  I’m  going  out  to  your  ice-box 
and  tr\’  to  find  the  makings  of  an  egg-nog. 
Incidentally,  I  shall  scramble  up  all  the 
rest  of  the  eggs  I  find  and  eat  them  my¬ 
self.  .\nd  then  I’ll  find  something  dull  to 
read  to  you  until  you  go  to  sleep.  W’hen 
it’s  dark  enough  so  that  my  evening 
clothes  won’t  attract  too  much  attention. 
I’ll  go  back  and  get  into  uniform;  then  I’ll 
buy  two  tickets  for  Chicago  on  the  fast 
train  to-morrow,  and  two  tickets  for  a 
show  to-night;  and  then  I’ll  come  back 
and  take  you  out  to  dinner.  Any  criticisms 
on  that  program?” 

“Not  just  for  thb  minute,”  she  said  con¬ 
tentedly;  “I  don’t  know  whether  I’m  going 
to  Chicago  with  you  to-morrow,  or  not.” 

“That’s  all  right.”  he  said.  “I  know  all 
about  that.”  He  added,  “I  hope  the  other 
girl  won’t  mind — the  one  who  lives  here 
with  you.  -Wflat  was  her  name?” 

“Ethel  Holland?  Oh,  she  went  over  to 
France  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  just  about  a 
year  ago.  I’ve  tried  to  find  somebody  to 
take  her  place,  but  there  didn’t  seem  to  be 
any  one  I  liked  well  enough.  So  I’ve  been 
living  alone.” 

She  saw  hb  face  stiffen  at  that,  but  hb 
only  comment  was  that  that  simplified 
matters. 

“There’s  one  other  little  thing,”  she 
said,  detaining  him  with  one  hand  as  he 
was  about  to  rise.  “I’d  like  to  have  you 
kiss  me  before  you  go  to  make  that  egg¬ 
nog.” 

truiiry  number. 
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“—and  within  six 
months  after  going  on 
the  road  I  was 
averaging  ^110  weekly” 


Suppose  your  pey  increased  from  $22 
a  week  to  $110  a  week  between  now 
and  next  June.  Suck  adrancement 
is  not  at  all  out  of  reason  in  the  present 
unusual  period.  Read  here  the  actual 
experience  '  of  Ellis  Spear — and  con* 
sider  whether  yup  are  making  the 
most  of  your  opportunities. 
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r?o're  ?o'l?t'LTa''bl,,lfla,l„^^  uS  N.'rX.  a'  "hTF  ue'edj  . 

up  to  me  to  get  into  a  better  paying  line  ep,  ...  ^  ^ 

of  work.  It  was  at  this  poU  tLt  I  ^  nothing  mysterious  about  it-it 

stumbled  onto  the  idea  thaCI  consider  ®  prepare  the  Selling 

responsible  for  my  success.  The  big  pay  approach  the  prospect- 

aaaaJ,  ja.  how  to  maoagc  the  interview — how  to 

business  ‘  *  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

processes  of  salesmanship  so  simple  that 

Why  Highest  Salaries  Are  Paid  •; 

^  o  I  fail  to  become  a  good  salesman  by  follow- 

^^*****®**  ing  the  principles  they  outline. 

I  looked  around  me  at  the  successful  But  the  most  practical  feature  of  their 
men  I  knew,  and  it  came  upon  me  like  a  course  is  the  fact  that  it  links  ability  to 
flash  that  practically  every  one  of  them  opportunity  and  fits  you  to  earn  aiAi/e  yoa 
was  identified  with  some  form  of  selling,  learn.  I  did  not  give  up  my  position  with 

And  it  is  only  natural  that  this  should  be  so.  the  B - Corporation  at  first,  but  simply 

There  is  a  good  reason  why  the  same  studied  the  N.  S.  T.  A.  course  in  Sales- 
ability  will  command  a  larger  ineowe  in  manship  in  my  spare  time.  Within  a 
the  selling  end  of  business  than  in  the  month,  however,  the  N.  S.  T.  A.  Free 
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{Continued  from  page  2g) 

amused,  I  verily  believe,  if  I  were  to  play  parents  have  wished  that  their  daughters 
Hamlet — or  even  if  I  played  the  Ghost,  could  marry  me,  because  I  am  so  settled. 
At  times  I  almost  impose  upon  myself,  in  and  staid,  and  industrious,  and  orderly, 
spite  of  my  knowledge  that  I  am  not  at  and  steadfast,  and  domestic,  and  modest, 
all,  essentially,  a  humorist,  but  a  moralist,  and  sweet,  and  good. 

If  I  could  do  and  write  only  what  my  spirit  There  is  ver>'  little  more  to  tell  about 
prompts  me  to,  I  should  do  nothing  at  all  our  hero.  The  editor  asks  for  some  general 
except  write  didactic  poetry.  ideas  on  the  Column.  I  have,  from  time 

The  editor  has  asked  me  for  a  bit  of  to  time,  had  a  great  many  ideas  about 
biography;  the  above  paragraph  is  the  what  a  Column  should  be;  but  every  time 
autobiography  of  my  soul.  If  mere  ma-  I  get  such  an  idea,  thet  Column,  itself  re- 
terial  details  are  wanted,  I  may  add  that  fuses  to  live  up  to  it.  1  have  finally  aban- 
I  was  born  in  the  Middle  West,  which  is  a  doned  all  theories  about  it,  altogether;  I 
very  earnest  section,  and  that  I  live  in  never  know  to-day  what  it  will  be  to- 
Brooklyn,  which  is  a  very  quiet  place.  I  morrow.  I  keep  interested  in  it  by  not 
affect,  for  professional  purposes,  a  smart  planning  too  much  for  it;  I  wait  on  what 
and  glib  knowledge  of  all  the  frothy  life  the  thing  is  going  to  do  next  with  curios- 
that  fizzes  and  jazzes  through  Manhattan;  ity;  it  has  grown  into  a  separate  personal- 
but  in  reality  I  have  no  first-hand  knowl-  ity  which  uses  me  as  it  pleases;  if  it  should 
edge  of  it — I  only  read  about  it  and  hear  stop  to-morrow  I’d  feel  as  if  I  had  lost 
about  it  and  write  knowing  paragraphs  legs,  arms  and  eyesight ;  I  am — 
about  it.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  I’m  fond  of  the  damned  thing! 

Here  is  a  selection  from  "  The  Sun  Dial,”  which  Mr.  Marquis  admits  is  one 
of  his  “most  characteristic  Column  stunts." 


Vbu  arc  payinll 
for  these  boohs 
even  tboutf)  swu 
don’t  have  them 


The  difference  between  wh«t  you  CAN  EARN  with 
their  help  and  what  you  DO  EARN  now  is  the  price 
you  pay.  With  the  money  you  ought  to  get  but 
don't,  you  pay  for  any  set  several  times  over.  Every 
month  you  can  earn  enough  extra  to  pay  for  the  set 
you  need.  These  books  bring  the  expert  advice 
and  the  most  modem  approved  methods  of  the 
world’s  greatest  authorities  right  to  your  home. 
They  explain  everything  you  ought  to  know — they 
will  fit  you  to  get  more  money  out  of  the  work  you 
are  doing  now  —  they  will  fit  you  to  hold  a  better 
job  — the  job  you  want  but  have  never  been  able  to 
get.  Read  our  FREE  examination  offer  below,  that 
brings  the  books  to  you  without  cost  and  guaran¬ 
tees  your  satisfaction. 

Pay-RaisinS  Books 

at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 

Carpentry  and  Contraetlna*  6  voluroee,  2188 

peaes.  1000  pictures.  WsaCB.OO . Now  $19.80 

CItU  En^neertnas  9  voIudms,  900  pog«s»  8000 

pictures.  Was  ^.00 . Now  29.80 

Electrical  Engineering,  8  voloiDes.  8000  pecss, 

2800  pictures.  Was  $40.00 . Now  M.80 

Automobile  Engineering,  6  Tohnnss,  ttOO  pages, 

2000  pictures.  Was  180.00 . . . Now  19.80 

Machine  Shop  Practice,  6  volumsss  900  pages, 

2800  pictures.  Was  180.00 . ^^Now  19.80 

Steam  imd  Gas  Engineering,  1  vohBBMS.  8800 

pages.  2500  pictures.  Was  186.00 . Now  21.80 

Law  and  Practice  (with  readingcourss).  18 

umes,  6000  pages.  lUustrated.  Wasin.CN).  Now  44.80 
Fire  Prevention  and  Insurance,  4  volutoss.  1600 

pages,  600  pictures.  Was  120.00 . Now  15.80 

■  Telephony  and  Telegraphy,  4  vohunss,  1728 

pages,  8000  pictures.  Was  &.00 . Now  14.80 

Sanitation,  Heating  and  Ventilating,  4 

1464  DIM,.  1400  pMores.  Was  $80.00 . Now  14.80 

Practical  Accounting,  4  volumes,  1800  pages,  800 

pictures,  etc.  was  $80. 00.. . .  Now  14.80 

Drawing.  4  volumes,  1678  pages,  1000  pictures,  bkis> 

print^  etc.  Was  $9.00  . . Now  14.80 


IN  GREENWICH  VILLAGE 

A  pallid  frail,  a  bloodless  Wisp, 
Anaemic  as  a  stick  of  chalk. 

Got  busy  with  this  line  of  talk: 

“The  Sinner  is  Misunderstood! 
How  can  the  Spirit  enter  in. 

Be  blended  with  the  Truly  Good. 
Unless  through  S>Tnpathy  with  Sin?’ 


I\TSITED  one  night,  of  late. 

Thought’s  Underworld,  the  Brainstorm 
Slum, 

The  land  of  Futile  Piffledom; 

A  salon  weird  where  congregate 
Freak,  Nut  and  Bug  and  Psychic  Bum. 

There,  there,  they  sit  and  celebrate; 

The  fervid  Pote  who  never  potes. 

Great  artists,  Male  or  She,  that  talk 
But  scorn  the  Pigment  and  the  Chalk, 

And  Cubist  sculptors  wild  as  Goats. 

Theospphists  and  Swamis,  too. 

Musicians  mad  as  Hatters  be — 

(E’en  puzzled  Hatters,  two  or  three!) 

Tame  Anarchists,  a  dreary  crew, 

Squib  Socialists,  too  damp  to  sosh. 

Fake  Hobohemians  steeped  in  suds,  Nay,  surely  ’twas  the  great  god  Bunk, 

Glib  Females  in  Artistic  Duds,  For  when  I  wunk  at  it,  it  wunk! 

With  Captive  Husbands  cow^  and  gauche. 

I  saw  some  Soul  Mates  side  by  side 
Who  said  their  cute  young  Souls  were  pink; 

I  saw  a  Genius  on  the  Brink 
(Or  so  he  said)  of  suicide. 

I  saw  a  Playwright  who  had  tried 
But  couldn’t  make  the  Public  think; 

I  saw  a  Novelist  who  cried, 

Reading  his  own  Stuff,  in  his  drink; 

I  met  a  vapid  egg-eyed  Gink 
Who  said  eight  times,  “Art  is  my  Bride!” 

A  Queen  in  sandals  slammed  the  Pans 
And  screamed  a  Chinese  chant  at  us, 

The  while  a  Hippopotamus 
Shook  Ubies,  bookshelves  and  divans 
With  vast  Terpsicherean  fuss — 

Some  Oriental  kind  of  muss. 

A  rat-faced  Idiot  Boy  who  slimes 
White  paper  o’er  with  metric  crimes — 

(He  is  a  kind  of  Burbling  Blear 
Who  warbles  Sex  Slush  sad  to  hear 
And  mocks  God  in  his  stolen  rhymes 
And  wears  a  ruby  in  one  ear) — 

Murmured  to  me:  “My  Golden  Soul 
1  )rinks  Song  from  out  a  Crystal  Bowl  .  .  . 

Drinks  Love  and  Song  .  .  .  my  Golden  Soul!” 

I  let  him  live.  There  were  no  bricks, 

Or  even  now  that  Golden  Soul  “Thank  God,”  I  said,  “for  this,  at  least; 

Were  treading  water  in  the  Styx.  The  world,  in  spots,  is  well  policed.” 

In  the  February  number  Christopher  Morley,  who  presides  over  “The  Chafing 
Dish"  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  will  appear  at  the  Confessional. 


“Phryne,”  I  murmured,  sad  and  low, 
“I  pass  the  Buck — I  do  not  know.” 

Upon  a  mantel  sat  a  Bust, 

Some  Hindu  god,  pug-faced  and  squat: 
A  visage  to  inspire  disgust  .  .  . 

Lord  Bilk,  The  Deity  of  Rot  .  :  . 


I  heard  ...  I  heard  it  proved  that  night 
That  Fire  is  Cold,  and  Black  is  VN’hite, 
That  Junk  is  Art,  and  Art  is  Junk, 

That  Virtue’s  wrong,  and  Vice  is  right. 
That  Death  is  Life,  and  Life  is  Death, 
That  Breath  is  Rocks,  and  Rocks  are  Breath 
The  Cheap  and  easy  paradox 
The  Fool  brings,  hoping  that  it  shocks  .  . 


Send  No  Money 

Shipped  for  7  Days’  Trial 


Write  the  name  of  the  books  you  want  on  the  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail  it  today.  We  will  aend  the  books  at 
once,  expreaa  collect,  and  you  can  use  them  just  as 
if  they  were  your  own  for  a  whole  week.  If  you 
decide  you  don’t  want  to  keep  them,  send  them 
back  at  our  expehse. 


Only  50  Cents  a  WccK 


Brain-sick,  I  stumbled  to  the  street 
And  drooled  unto  a  friendly  Cop: 

“Since  moons  have  feathers  on  their  feet. 
Why  is  your  headgear  perched  on  top? 

And  since  you  scorn  the  Commonplace, 
Why  wear  a  Nose  upon  your  Facei*. 

And  as  Pythagoras  is  mute 
On  Sex  Hygiene  and  Cosmic  Law, 

Is  your  Blond  Beast  as  Blaitd  a  Brute, 

As  Blind  a  Brute,  as  Bernard  Shaw? 

No  doubt,  when  drilling  through  the  parks. 
With  Nietzsche’s^ost  and  Old  Doc  Marx, 
You’ve  sometimes  seen  two  Golden  Souls 
Drink  Suds  and  Sobs  from  Crystal  Bowls?’ 


iittvc  Slier  ejiaminaiiun.  juk  sma  us  s£.uv.  xuu 

can  send  the  balance  of  the  special  reduced  price 
the  tame  way — 12.00  each  month  (50  cents  a  week). 
Start  right  now  and  fit  yourself  for  a  better  job  and 
bigger  pay.  The  better  Job  will  be  looking  for  you 
if  you  do.  Be  ready  to  meet  it  when  it  comes. 
SEND  THE  COUPON  NOW. 

(Mrieas  Tiekalail  lielity,  IssL  X-13t,  CMtafs,  1. 1.  A. 


Aawricie  iMhalMl  SsoMy,  tepL  X-131,  CWsifs,  I.SJL 


for  7  DAYS'  exarainstkiii,  thippinc  clwrse,  dlMt. 
1  will  oxamine  the  books  thoroughly  and,  if  aatiiAcd, 
will  send  tS  within  7  day,  and  &  aaeh  mouth  until  I 

haro  paid  the  rpaoial  price  of  t- .  If  I  decide 

not  to  keep  the  hooka  I  will  return  them  at  your  ex- 
penie  at  the  end  of  one  week. 


“I  ain’t,”  says  he,  “I  ain’t.  Old  Kid- 
I  would  ’a’  pinch^  ’em,  if  I  did!” 
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Welsli  Rarebit 

Kut/c  /v  u  Hu^Ar  C/iof  m  u.  AiaJcA /iifc/icri 

Itnndv  Iins  -  \I!  (iiiciliiy  Stores 


A  MAN  FOR  THE  AGES 


Be  Comfortable 

wherever  you  are 


(Continued  from  page  4j) 

I  have  done  what  I  could  for  the  State  and  fight  another  duel  or  find  another  war  to  go 
for  Sangamon  County.  It  hasn’t  been  much,  to,”  said  Bim.  “There  is  the  mustache 
I  want  you  to  take  up  the  burden  if  you  that  I  used  to  long  for  and  which  wouldn’t 
^  ^  she  added  with  a  smUe. 

^  ^  ^  •'8  8-  i.jg  there  anything  else  that  I  seem  to 

Harr>'  w-as  glad  to  obey  the  summons,  need?”  Harry  ask^.  “I  could  grow 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  let-  whiskers  now.” 

ter  his  doctor  gave  the  young  man  what  “Don’t,”  she  answered.  “The  great 
he  called  “an  honorable  discharge.”  The  need  of  the  West  is  shears  and  razors  and  a 
magic  of  youth  and  its  courage,  and  good  law  to  comp)el  their  use.  There  can  be 
air  had  wrought  a  change  of  which  the  little  romance  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
doctor  had  had  little  hope  in  the  be-  hair.” 

ginning.  “I  shall  be  careful  not  to  offend  you,” 

In  his  travels  through  the  great  forest  Harry  laughed.  “I  want  to  marry  you  as 
Harry  had  met  David  Parish  and  Stephen  soon  as  possible.  I’ve  been  looking  for- 
\'an  Rensselaer,  at  whose  homes  on  the  ward  to  that  since  I  was  sixteen.” 
shore  of  the  St.  LawTence  he  had  ^nt  “I  don’t  hear  of  anything  but  love  and 
many  a  happy  summer  day.  Three  years  marriage,”  said  Samson.  “We’ve  been 
had  passed  since  that  fateful  morning  on  rassling  down  at  our  house  to  keep  Josiah 
the  prairie.  Through  the  winters  he  had  from  running  off  and  getting  married, 
lived  in  a  comfortable  hunter’s  camp  on  He’s  engaged  already.” 
the  shore  of  Lake  Placid.  Summers  he  “Engaged!  To  whom?”  Harry  asked, 
had  wandered  with  a  guide  and  canoe  “To  .\nnabcl  Brimstead.  She’s  a  little 
through  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  wilder-  older  than  he  is.  She  laughed  at  him  and 
ness,  hunting  and  fishing  and  reading  the  promised  to  many  him  as  soon  as  he  was 
law'-books  which  he  had  borrowed  from  nominated  for  President  by  all  his  friends. 
Judge  Fine  of  Ogdensburg.  Each  summer  She  would  now  vote  for  him  herself, 
he  worked  down  the  Oswegatchie  to  that  He  has  become  a  good  athlete  and  the  best 
ix)int  for  a  visit  with  his  new  friends.  The  scholar  in  school.  He  has  every  boy  and 
history  of  every  week  had  been  written  to  girl  in  the  village  working  for  him  evenings 
Bim  and  her  letters  had  reached  him  at  and  Saturdays.” 

the  points  where  he  was  wont  to  rest  in  his  “What  are  they  doing?”  Harry  asked, 
travels.  The  lovers  had  not  lost  their  “Making  those  new-fangled  things  they 
ardor.  Theirs  was  the  love  “that  hopes  call  lucifers.  You  can  build  a  fire  in  a 
and  endures  and  is  patient.”  second  with  ’em.  They  cut  splinters  out 

of  soft  woo<l,  dip  their  ends  in  brimstone  — 

ON  a  day  in  June,  1841,  he  boarded  a  which  Joe  has  learned  how  to  make  —  and 
steamboat  at  Ogdensburg  on  his  way  put  them  in  a  hot  oven  until  the  brimstone 
to  Chicago.  He  arrived  in  the  evening  and  is  baked.  Then  a  scratch  will  bring  a 
found  Samson  at  the  home  of  Bim  and  her  fiame.  Joe  puts  them  up  in  bundles  and 
mother  —  a  capacious  and  well-furnished  sells  them  to  the  merchants  and  calls  them 
house  on  Dearborn  Street.  Bim  was  then  lucifers.  He  has  invented  a  machine  that 
a  little  over  twenty-five  years  old.  .\  let-  will  cut  and  dip  a  thousand  splinters  an 
terfrom  John  Wentworth  says  that  she  was  hour.  I  tell  you  .\nnabel  is  in  danger.” 
“an  exquisite  bit  of  womanhood,  leametl 

in  the  fine  arts  of  speech  and  dress  and  T-JE  took  a  lucifer  out  of  his  pocket  an<l 
manner.”  He  spoke  also  of  her  humor  and  ^  scratched  it  on  the  bottom  of  his 
originality  and  of  her  gift  for  business,  boot.  The  party  looked  with  wonder  at  its 
“which  amounted  to  absolute  genius.”  flame,  which  quickly  consumed  the  slender 
The  store  had  doubled  in  size  under  her  thread  of  pine  in  his  fingers, 
management,  and  with'the  help  of  the  capi-  “I  have  always  thought  that  Joe  would 
tal  of  Samson  and  Sarah  Traylor.  Its  make  a  whale  of  a  man,”  said  Harry, 
wholesale  and  retail  business  was  larger  “We  all  seem  to  be  threatened  with  im- 
than  any  north  of  St.  Louis.  The  epidemic  mediate  and  overwhelming  happiness.” 
had  seized  her  toward  the  last  of  her  nurs-  Bim  exclaimed. 

ing  and  left  the  marks  of  its  scourge  upon  “The  only  thing  in  the  way  of  mine  is 
her.  It  had  marred  her  beauty,  but  Sam-  the  national  debt  that  I  have  accummu- 
son  writes:  “The  girl  was  still  very  hand-  lated,”  Harn.'  remarked, 
some.  She  was  well  filled  out  and  stood  as  “I  knew  he’d  think  of  something,”  said 
straight  as  an  arrow  and  was  always  Bim  ruefully.  “If  I  wanted  to  abolish  the 
dressed  as  neat  as  a  pin.  I  fear  she  was  a  noble  institution  of  marriage,  I’d  make  him 
little  extravagant  about  that.  She  carried  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  com¬ 
ber  head  like  a  sleek,  well-fed  Morgan  colt,  mittee.” 

She  was  kind  of  scared  to  meet  Harr>'  for  “Hany,  your  credit  is  still  good  with 
fear  of  what  he’d  think  of  those  little  marks  me,  and  I’m  prosperous,”  Samson  began, 
on  her  face,  but  I  told  her  not  to  worry.”  “I  want  you  to  know  that  Bim’s  energy  and 

“You  are  the  smartest  ,and  loveliest  skill  are  mostly  responsible  for  my  success, 
looking  creature  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  I  guess  we  owe  more  to  your  sickness  than 
life,”  said  Harry  after  he  had  held  her  in  you’re  aware  of.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  that, 
his  arms  for  a  moment.  we  would  be  plodding  along  at  the  same 

“But  see  what  has  happened  to  me  —  old  pace.  We  would  not  have  felt  the 
look  at  my  face,”  she  answered.  need  of  speeding  up.  It  was  your  misfor- 

“It  is  more  beautiful  than  ever,”  he  said,  tune  that  brought  Bim  into  the  store.  If 
“Those  marks  have  doubled  my  love  for  she  wants  to  retire  and  marry  you,  I  rather 
you.  They  are  medals  of  honor  better  think  she  is  entitled  to  do  it.  I  don’t  want 
than  this  one  I  wear.”  any  more  fooling  around  about  this  mat- 

“Then  I  think  that  I’ll  take  you  off  and  ter.  Sarah  and  I  couldn’t  stpd  it.  She’s 
marry  you  before  you  have  a  chance  to  kept  me  awake  nights  talking  about  it. 


If  it’s  a  game  of  tennis,  a  long  walk, 
dancing,  siting  —  wherever  you  are  or 
whatever  you  ’re  doing — man  alivel  You 
want  leg  comfort. 

And  if  you  have  worn  the 


GARTER 


**  Wide  for  Comfort** 

you  know  the  luxury  of  unrestricted  leg 
muscles  and  circulation. 

The  wide,  soft  band  fils  snugly.  It  can¬ 
not  slip,  and  it  cannot  bind. 


Single  Grip  E.  Z. 
40c  and  60c 

.The  E.2L2-Grip 
^  50c  and  75c 


In  medium,  small, 
and  laTKC  sizes 


Pricea  subject  to 
change  without  no¬ 
tice.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you, 
send  lus  name  and 
the  price  to  Dept .  E. 


The  Thos.  P.  Taylor  Co. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


The  Changed  Conditions 

in  the  bererage  line  center  attention  on 


I  tlMCt 
I  called 
S"E*an* 
f  CheccH 
Bereraie'* 


N0N«INT0XICATIN6 


Hm  charRcterlstict  slntulRr  to  ItRelf.  SubstAntlAl, 
Aod  Btreotthening.  while  i^eAtlog  to  pAl- 
•t€  and  •tonisch~JuBt  like  the  older  Etacis*  prod- 
uctA«  AeofCdrlnk  with  a  body  And  flAvor  All  Ita  own. 
Order  u  Case  from  Your  Dealer  or 

C  H.  Evans  &  Sons  ‘im'  Hudson,  N.Y. 
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DU60NT0 


Ikiii  P^AgTiia  Kiev 


TO  flfet  I?>lXlC')Mf’''©R^Jl?P3 
©use  KS(e©w®s 


Dusonto  is  the  one  Master  Pho¬ 
nograph  that  opens  the  store¬ 
houses  of  the  World’s  best  music. 

It  is  the  one  Master  Phonograph 
which  plays  all  makes  of  records 
without  extra  attachments. 

Dusonto  is  equal  to  any  phono¬ 
graph  at  any  price,  and  a  superb 
instrument  in  every  respect. 
There  is  none  of  that  distressing 
phonograph  sound,  but  precisely 
the  same  sweet  tone  that  im¬ 
presses  itself  upon  the  record. 


THE  BELCANTO  COMPANY 

130  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 


XUM 


KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON 
YOUR  EYES 

You  should  vi^it  your 

OPTOMETRIST  once  a 

year.  If  you  do  not  know  one 
in  your  locality,  we  will  be  glad 
to  suggest  the  name  of  several 
who  are  entirely  worthy  of  your 
eyesight  confidence.  Also  send 
for  the  little  “Conservation  of 
Eyesight”  booklet 

ASSOCIATED  OPTOMETRISTS 
OF  AMERICA.  INC 

//ome  Offct 

2 1 1  £.  Bro^  Richmoncl.  Va. 

AS^/\  Tbe  Emblem  of 

Superior  Optical 
iSl  Senrice. 

Look  for  St 
where  you  pur- 
chase  your  fflaMe*. 
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TJUNDREDS  of  men  and  women  who 

have  lost  their  arms,  are  able  to  continue  at 
their  usual  occupation  by  reason  of  a  wonderful 
invention,  the  Carnes  Artificial  Arm.  Surgeons 
all  over  the  wwld  have  declared  it  to  be 

Tlw  Best  Snbstitute  For  The  Natural  Arm 

Weererfl  of  the  Carnes  Arm  dress  themselves,  write, 
run  automobiles — everything  that  they  do  with  a  nat¬ 
ural  arm.  It  is  the  only  artificial  arm  that  has  a  bend- 
IQR  elbow,  a  wrist  that  turns,  and  Angers  that  Aex.  Is 
natural  la  appearance,  inconspicuous,  graceful,  useful, 
re^resarimess  persons  to  complete  use-  k 

fulness,  puts  them  on  the  pay  roll  a^ain . 

Write  Fer  This  FUEE  BOOK 

If  you  are  armless  or  have  a  friend  M 
or  loved  one  who  Is.  be  sure  to  get  the  m 
Camee  Catalog  which  shows  actual  m 
photographs  of  what  this  remark-  m  jSa  mj, 
able  Invention  Is  and  the  many  m 
things  wearers  can  do  with  it.  m 

unus  ARTincuu.  UMi  CO. 

302  Carats  OMi.  W /MSSkmU 
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The  thing  has  worried  us  plenty.  We  rebel 
and  demand  action  before  anything  else 
happens.  W'e  feel  as  if  we  had  some  rights 
in  this  case.” 

“I  concede  them  and  second  your  de¬ 
mand,”  Harry  answered.  “Bim  must 
name  a  near  day.  I  only  need  a  week  to 
get  some  clothes  made  and  to  go  up  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  on  a  little  matter  of  business.” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  we’ll  give  him 
a  week  or  not,  ’’said  Bim  playfuUy.  “A 
great  many  things  may  happen  in  a  week.” 

CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVEN 

Tl'AfVA  Describes  a  Pleasant  Floliday 
and  a  Pretty  Stratagem 

TWO  days  later  Bim  suggested  that 
they  should  take  a  day’s  ride  in  the 
open  and  spend  a  night  at  the  home  of  a 
friend  of  hers  in  a  settlement  known  as 
Plain’s  End,  Harry  having  expressed  a  wish 
to  get  out  on  the  prairies  in  the  saddle  after 
his  long  term  of  travel  on  a  steamboat. 

“Are  you  sure  that  you  can  stand  an  all¬ 
day’s  journey?”  Bim  asked. 

“I!  I  could  kill  a  bear  with  my  hands, 
carry  him  home  on  my  back  and  eat  him 
for  dinner,”  the  young  man  boasted. 

“I’ve  got  enough  of  the  Wild  W’est  in  me 
to  like  a  man  who  can  eat  bears  if  there’s 
nothing  better,”  said  Bim.  “I  didn’t 
know  but  you’d  been  spoiled  in  the  homes 
of  those  Eastern  millionaires.  If  you’re 
willing  to  take  what  comes  and  make  the 
best  of  it.  I’ll  give  you  a  day  that  you  will 
remember.  You  will  have  to  put  up  with 
a  very  simple  hospitality,  but  I  wouldn’t 
wonder  if  you’d  enjoy  it.” 

“I  can  put  up  with  anything  so  long  as  I 
have  your  help,”  the  j’oung  man  answered. 

“Then  I  shall  send  word  that  we  are 
coming.  We  will  leave  here  day  after  to¬ 
morrow.  Our  horses  will  be  at  the  door 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  We  shall 
take  some  luncheon  and  reach  our  destina¬ 
tion  late  in  the  afternoon  and  return  next 
day.  It  will  give  us  a  good  long  visit 
with  each  other  and  you’ll  know  me  better 
before  we  get  back.” 

“I  want  to  know  you  as  well  as  I  love 
you,”  he  said.  “I  suppose  it  will  be  like 
studying  law — one  never  gets  through 
with  it.”  . 

“I’ve  found  myself  a  ratner  abstruse  sub¬ 
ject — as  bad  as  ‘Greenleaf  on  Evidence,' 
of  which  Abe  used  to  talk  so  much  with 
my  father,”  she  declared.  “I  shall  be 
glad  i<  it  doesn’t  discourage  you.” 

“The  mystery  of  woman  can  not  be 
solved  by  intellectual  processes,”  the 
young  man  remarked.  “Observation  is 
the  only  help  and  mine  has  been  mostly 
telescopic.  We  have  managed  to  keep 
ourselves  separated  by  a  great  distance, 
even  whgn  we  were  near  each  other.  It  has 
been  like  looking  at  a  star  with  a  very 
limited  parallax.  It  is  a  joy  to  be  able  to 
see  you  with  the  naked  eye.” 

“You  will  have  little  to  look  at  on  this 
holiday  but  me  and  the  prairies,”  said 
Bim. 

“I  think  the  prairies  will  be  neglected. 
I  shall  wear  my  best  cavalry  uniform  and 
try  to  get  a  pair  of  the  best  horses  in 
Chicago  for  the  trip.” 

“Then  you  would  have  to  get  mine, 
j  I  have  a  handsome  pair  of  black  young 
horses  from  Ohio — real  high-steppers.  It 
'  is  to  be  my  party.  You  will  have  to  take 
I  what  comes  and  make  the  best  of  it.” 


The  day  of  their  journey  arrived — a 
warm,  bright,  cloudless  day  in  September, 
1841.  The  long  story  of  those  years  of 
separation  was  told  as  they  rode  along. 
Biggs  had  been  killed  in  a  drunken  brawl  at 
Alton.  Davis  had  gone  to  the  far  West  — 
a  thoroughly  discredited  man.  Henry 
Brimstead  had  got  his  new  plow  on  the 
market  and  was  prospering  beyond  all 
his  hopes.  Eli  had  become  a  merchant 
of  unusual  ability  and  vision.  His  square 
dealing  and  good  sense  had  done  much  to 
break  down  prejudice  against  the  Jews  in 
the  democracy  of  the  West.  Agents  of 
the  store  were  travelling  in  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana  selling  its  goods  to 
country  dealers.  They  carried  with  them 
the  progressive  and  enlightened  spirit  of 
the  city  and  the  news.  A  man  who  had  no 
respect  for  his  contract  was  struck  off  the 
list.  They  spread  the  every-day  religion 
of  the  counting-room.  They  were  a  wel¬ 
come,  unifpng  and  civilizing  force  in  the 
middle  country.  Samson  Traylor  was 
getting  wealth  and  a  reputation  for  good 
sense.  He  had  made  the  plan  on  which 
the  business  had  developed.  Sarah’s 
friends  had  been  out  in  Springfield  for  a 
visit.  They  had  invested  money  in  the 
business.  Her  brother  had  decided  to 
bring  his  family  West  and  settle  in  San¬ 
gamon  County. 

The  lovers  stopped  in  a  grove  at  noon 
and  fed  their  horses,  and  Harry,  who 
had  a  bundle  of  Joe’s  lucifcr  matches  in  his 
pocket — a  gift  from  Samson — built  a  fire 
and  made  a  broach  of  green  sticks  on  which 
he  broiled  a  beefsteak. 

A  letter  from  Harr>'  to  Sarah  Traylor 
tells  of  the  beauty  of  the  day — of  blue¬ 
bells  and  scarlet  lilies  in  the  meadow  grass, 
of  the  whistling  quail,  of  pigeons  and  wild 
geese  flying  across  the  sky  and  of  his 
great  joy  in  seeing  again  the  vast  sunlit 
reaches  of  the  level,  virgin  lands. 

“It  was  a  great  day  of  fulfilment,  all  the 
dearer  because  I  had  come  back  to  health 
and  youth  and  beloved  scenes  out  of  those 
years  shadowed  with  loneliness  and  de¬ 
spair,”  he  writes  to  Sarah.  “The  best 
part  of  it,  I  assure  you,  was  the  face  I 
loved  and  that  musical  voice  ringing  like  a 
bell  in  merry  laughter  and  in  the  songs 
which  had  stirred  my  heart  in  the  days  of 
its  tender  youth.  You — the  dear  and 
gentle  mother  of  my  later  boyhood — are 
entitled  to  know  of  my  happiness  when  I 
heard  that  voice  tell  me  in  its  sweetest 
tone  of  the  love  which  had  endured  through 
all  these  years  of  stem  trial.  We  talked 
of  our  plans  as  we  sat  among  the  ferns 
and  mosses  in  the  cool  shade  sweetened  by 
the  incense  of  burning  fagots,  over  that 
repast  to  which  we  shall  be  returning  often 
for  refreshment  in  poorer  days.  A  thought 
of  you  and  of  the  man  so  well  beloved  of 
you  is  in  all  these  plans.  We  shall  live  in 
Springfield  so  that  we  may  be  near  you 
and  him  and  our  friend.  Honest  Abe.” 

It  is  a  long  letter  presenting  minute  de¬ 
tails  in  the  history  of  that  sentimental 
journey  and  allusion  to  matters  which 
have  no  part  in  this  record.  Its  substance 
being  fully  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
writer,  he  tenderly  folds  it  up  and  returns 
it  to  the  package — yellow  and  brittle  and 
faded  and  having  that  curious  fragrance 
of  papers  that  have  lain  for  scores  of  years 
in  the  gloom  and  silence  of  a  locked  mahog¬ 
any  drawer.  So  alive  are  these  letters 
with  the  passion  of  youth  in  long-forgotten 
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Tree  Proof  Ibat  I  Can 
RaiseltmrPay 


The  point  o(  it  all.  my  friend,  is  that  you  are  using 
only  about  one-tenth  of  that  wonderful  brain  of  ypura. 
That’s  why  you  haven’t  won  greater  success.  Tluow 
the  unused  nine-tenths  of  your  brain  into  action  and 
yotr-U  be  amazed  at  the  almost  instantaneous  results. 

T^  Will  is  the  motive  power  of  the  brain.  Without 
a  highly  trained,  inlkuble  will,  a  man  has  about  as 
much  chance  of  attaining  success  in  life  as  a  railway 
engine  has  of  crossing  the  continent  without  steam. 
The  biggest  ideas  have  no  value  without  will-power 
to  “put  them  over.”  Yet  the  will,  although  heretofore 
entirely  neglected,  can  be  trained  into  wonderful  power 
like  the  brain  or  memory  and  by  the  very  same  method 
-  intelligent  exercise  and  use. 

If  you  held  your  arm  in  a  sling  for  two  years,  it  would 
become  powerless  to  lift  a  feather,  from  lack  of  use. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Will— it  b«umes  useless  from 
lack  of  practice.  Because  we  don’t  use  our  Wills — be¬ 
cause  we  continually  bow  to  circumstance — we  become 
unable  to  assert  ourselves.  Hhat  our  wills  need  is 
practice. 

Develop  your  will-power  and  money  will  flow  in  on 
you.  Rich  opportunities  will  open  up  for  you.  Driving 
energy  you  never  dreamed  you  had  will  manifest  itself. 
You  will  thrill  with  a  new  power—  a  power  that  nothing 
can  resist.  You’ll  have  an  influence  over  people  that 
you  never  thought  possible.  Success— in  whatever  form 
you  want  it — will  come  as  easy  as  failure  came  before. 
.\nd  those  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  the  “secret”  will 
do  for  you.  The  “secret”  is  fully  explained  in  the  wonder¬ 
ful  book  “Power  of  Will.” 


want  for  money,  friendship,  happiness, 
health  or  any  of  the  good  things  of  life. 

That  “secret”  surely  made  me  rich  in 
every  sens6  of  the  word. 


A  FEW  EXAMPLES 

Personal  Experiences 
Among  over  350,000  users  of  “Power 
of  Wtll"  are  such  men  as  Judge  Ben  B. 
Lindsey;  Supreme  Court  Justice  Par¬ 
ker:  wu  Ting  Fang,  ex-U.  8.  Chinese 
Ambassador,  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  Britt;  Lieut.  Gov.  McKelvle 
of  Nebraska;  General  Manager  Chrls- 
tesonof  Wells- Fargo  Express  Co.;  E. 
8t.  Elmo  Lewis,  former  Vlce-Pres.  Art 
Metal  Construrtkin  Co.:  Gov.  Ferris 
of  Michigan,  and  many  others  of 
equal  prominence. 

$3SS  Profit  from  One  Day's 
Reading 

“The  result  from  one  day’s  study 
netted  me  S300  cash.  I  think  It  a 
great  book,  and  would  not  be  without 
It  for  ten  times  the  cost.” — A.  W. 
Wilke.  Faulkton.  8o.  DakoU. 

Worth  $l5,Mg  and  More 
“The  book  has  been  worth  more  than 
115,000  to  me." — Oscar  B.  Sheppard. 
1117  E.  Lorust  8t.,  Decatur.  Ill. 

Would  Be  Worth  tlSS.SM 
“If  I  had  only  had  It  when  I  was  20 
years  old  1  would  be  worth  glOO.OOO 
toda> .  It  Is  worth  a  hundred  times 
the  price.’’— 8.  W.  Taylor.  The  Santa 
Fe  Ry.,  Milana.  Tex. 

Salary  Jumped  from  $15g  to  S8SS 
“Since  I  read  Power  of  Will  my  sal- 
ao'  has  Jumped  from  SI50  to  {800  a 
month.” — J.  E.  Glheon.  ^n  DIejo, 
Cal. 

From  $IM  to  gJ.gSS  a  Month 
“One  of  our  boys  who  read  Power  of 
Will  before  he  came  over  here  Jumped 
from  $100  a  month  to  $3,000  tbc  first 
month,  and  won  a  $250  prise  for  the 
best  salesmanship  In  the  state.” — Pri¬ 
vate  Leslie  A.  Still.  A.  E  F..  France. 


Pelton  Publishing  Company 

24A  Wilcox  Block  Meriden,  Conn. 


Pehon  PabKshing  Company 
24A  Wilcox  Block,  Meriden,  Conn. 

You  may  send  me  “Power  of  Wfll”  at  your  risk. 
I  agree  to  remit  $j.jo  or  retnail  the  book  to  you  in 
five  days. 
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Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  identifies  genu¬ 
ine  Aspirin  introduced  in  1900. 


Insist  on  an  unbroken  package  of 
genuine  ‘  ‘  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  ’  ’ 
marked  "with  the  “Bayer  Cross.” 

The  “Bayer  Cross”  means  you 
are  getting  genuine  Aspirin,  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  over  nine¬ 
teen  years. 

Handy  tin  boxes  of  12  tablets 
cost  but  a  few  cents.  Also  larger 
“Bayer”  packages.  Aspirin  is  the 
trade-mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicyl- 
icacid. 


Bom  With 
Clubfeet 

“He  frets  about  as  well  as  any  of  tho 

boys,”  says  father  in  letter  below. 

John  Bausruss  was  11  years  old 

wbenbrouKhttothe  McLain  San¬ 

itarium.  Although  deformity  was 
extreme,  result  shown  by  photos 

was  accomplished  In  8  montba  No 

Plaster  Paris  casts  were  used 

Father  writes: 

Mj  Mh  xemt  htrn  icith  tlukfmt,  ItrUd  ttitr 

^uttri  kui  wtthtia  mmii.  Beimf  adviitd  M  tah  him 
m  tht  L.  C.  MtLaln  OrthtfdU 

Sanitarium^  vohith  SdiJ.  ^/tar  hatng  tnattii 

a  fata  mamtha  hit  faatara  parfaetfy  ttraight. 

Ha  gait  abaut  at  icaitai  any  af  thaathar  hagu 

C.  M.  Bauguit,  Mtarimgifart,  La. 

For  further  details  write  Mr. 

Bauguss  or  the  Sanitarium. 

For  Crippled  Children 

The  McLain  Sanitarium  Is  a 

thoroughly  equipped  private 

Institution  devoted  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  the  treatment  of  Club 
Feet.  Infantile  Paralysis.  Spi¬ 

nal  Disease  and  Deformities, 
Wry  Neck,  Hip  Disease,  Dis¬ 

eases  of  the  Joints,  especially 
as  found  in  children  and  young 

adults.  Our  book,  “Deformities 
and  Paralysis’’  also  “Book  of 
Beferences”  sent  free. 

TU  L  C  McLaia  OrtkapaAc  Saaitaciaai 
SU  AaWrt  Ava.,  a  St.  Laaia.  Ha. 


Send  for  these  Bungalow  Books 

rte  mTBE  H0IE8  X«W  with  FCOXOHT  FLAXH 
•ffl'AMrOB5l4  IKTYLXH 

for  comfort,  beauty  and  adapt- 
alality  to  any  cKmate. 

“lUniwntay  v»  Cal»  Ummt*,** 
50  I'laiiit,  t375oto#i3.ooo->#i 
^  **Tba  Xew  Colanlalh** 

55  liana,  tyioo  toiao.ocio  -41 

**  Waat  CoMl  Bnncftlow*  ** 

6o  rian%  #1800  to  $4500—41 

SrinALOmil.  send  tt.M  for  an  3  abore  books  VDI?!? 

and  ret  book  of  75  Special  Plans,  also  Gara|^  folder  ”  lol^u 
BXTBA— **UMia  Baacalowk,**  40  Plans,  1^50  to  $3000—30  cts. 
back  if  not  toMa/lad 

B.  W.  8TILLWB1X  *  €0..  ArHilteeta.$$S  Calif.  BMc-.  Laa  Aa«elaa 


years  that  the  writer  tics  the  old  ribbon 
and  returns  them  to  their  tomb  with  a 
feeling  of  sadness,  finding  a  singular  pathos 
in  the  contrast  of  their  look  and  their 
contents.  They  are  turning  to  dust,  but 
the  soul  of  them  has  gone  into  this  little 
history. 

The  young  man  and  woman  mounted 
their  horses  and  resumed  their  journey. 
It  was  after  two  o’clock.  The  Grand 
Prairie  lay  ahead  of  them.  The  settlement 
of  Plain’s  End  was  twenty-one  miles  away 
on  its  farther  side.  They  could  just  see  its 
tall  oak  trees  in  the  dim  distance. 

“We  must  huny  if  we  get  there  before 
dark,”  said  the  girl,  “.\bove  all,  we  must 
be  careful  to  keep  our  direction.  It’s 
easy  to  get  lost  down  in  the  great  prairie.” 

They  heard  a  catbird  singing  in  a  near 
thicket  as  they  left  their  camp.  It  re¬ 
minded  Bim  of  her  favorite  ballad  and  she 
sang  it  with  the  spirit  of  old: 

My  sweetheart,  come  along — 

Don’t  you  hear  the  glad  song 
.■Vs  the  notes  of  the  nighting^e  flow? 
Don’t  you  hear  the  fond  tale  of  the 
sweet  nightingale 
.Vs  she  sings  in  the  valleys  below? 

.Vs  she  sings  in  the  valleys  below? 

They  went  on,  shoulder  deep  in  the  tall 
grass  on  the  lower  stretches  of  the  prairie. 
Here  and  there  it  gave  Hany  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  was  swimming  his  horse  in 
“dry  vivid  green  water.”  They  startled  a 
herd  of  deer  and  a  number  of  wild  horses. 

When  they  lost  sight  of  the  woods  at 
Plain’s  End,  the  young  man,  with  his  cav¬ 
alry  training,  was  able  to  ride  standing  on 
his  saddle  until  he  had  got  it  located.  It 
reminded  him  of  riding  in  the  Everglades, 
and  he  told  of  his  adventures  there  as  they 
went  on,  but  veiy  modestly.  He  said  not 
a  word  of  his  heroic  fight  the  day  that  he 
and  sixty  of  his  comrades  were  cut  off  and 
surrounded  in  the  “land  of  the  grassy 
waters.”  But  Bim  had  heard  the  stor>’ 
from  other  lips. 

LVTE  in  the  afternoon  the  woods  loomed 
I  in  front  of  them  scarcely  a  mile  off. 
Near  the  end  of  the  prairie  they  came  to 
a  road  which  led  them  past  the  door  of  a 
lonely  cabin.  It  seem^  to  be  deserted, 
but  its  windows  were  clean  and  a  faint 
column  of  smoke  rose  drom  its  chimney. 
There  were  hollyhocks  and  sunflowers  in  its 
small  and  cleanly  door>’ard. 

“Broad  Creek  is  just  beyond,”  said 
Bim.  “I  don’t  know  how  the  crossing 
will  be.” 

They  came  presently  to  the  creek,  unex¬ 
pectedly  swollen.  -V  man  stood  on  the 
farther  shore  with  some  seventy  feet  of 
deep  and  rapid  water  between  him  and 
the  travelers. 

“That  man  looks  like  Stephen  Nuckles,” 
said  Harr>'. 

“It  is  Stephen  Nuckles,”  Bim  answered. 
“Hello,  Steve!”  the  young  soldier  called. 
“Howdy,  boy!”  said  the  old  minister. 
“That  ar  creek  is  b’ilin’  over.  I  reckon 
you’ll  have  to  swim  the  bosses.” 

“They’re  young  city  horses  and  not 
broke  to  deep  water,  but  we’ll  try  them,” 
said  Bim. 

They  tried,  but  Bim’s  horse  refused  to  go 
beyond  good  footing. 

“You  kin  light  at  that  ar  house  an’  spend 
the  night,  but  the  folks  have  gone  erway,” 
the  minister  called. 

“I  guess  you’ll  have  to  marry  me  right 
here  and  now,”  Harry  proposed.  “Night 


is  coming  and  that  house  is  our  only 
refuge.” 

“Poor  boy!  There  seems  to  be  no  es¬ 
cape  for  you!”  Bim  exclaimed  with  a  sigh. 
“Do  you  really  and  honestly  want  to 
marry  me?  If  there’s  any  doubt  about  it. 
I’ll  leave  the  horses  with  you  and  swim  the 
creek.  You  could  put  the  horses  in  the 
bam  and  swim  with  me  or  spend  the  night 
in  the  cabin.” 

He  embraced  and  kissed  her  in  a  way 
that  left  no  doubt  of  his  wishes. 

“It’s  a  cool  evening  and  the  creek  is  very 
wet,”  he  answered.  “I’m  going  to  take 
this  matter  in  my  own  hands.” 

He  called  to  the  minister:  “Steve,  this 
is  the  luckiest  moment  of  my  life  and 
you’re  just  the  man  of  all  others  I  would 
have  chosen  for  its  most  impiortant  job. 
Can’t  you  stand  right  where  you  are 
and  marry  us?” 

“You  bet  1  kin,  suh,”  the  minister  an¬ 
swered.  “I’ve  often  -said  I  could  marry 
any  one  half  a  mile  erway  if  they  could 
only  talk  as  loud  as  I  kin.  I’ve  got  the 
good  book  right  hyah  in  my  pocket,  suh. 
We’ll  begin  by  rcadin’  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  Matthew.” 

The  young  man  and  woman  walked  to 
the  cabin  and  put  their  horses  in  its 
bam,  where  they  found  an  abundance  of 
hay  and  oats.  They  rapped  on  the  door 
and,  getting  no  answer,  lifted  its  latch  and 
entered  the  cabin.  A  table  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  set  for  two.  On  its 
cover  of  spotless  white  linen  w’ere  plates 
and  cups  and  saucers  and  a  big  platter 
of  roasted  prairie-chickens  and  a  great 
frosted  cake  and  preserves  and  jellies  and 
potato  salad  and  a  bottle  of  currant  wine. 
.V  clock  was  ticking  on  the  shelf,  there 
were  live  embers  in  the  fireplace  and  wood 
in  the  box  and  venison  hanging  in  the 
chimney. 

The  young  soldier  looked  about  him  and 
smiled. 

“This  is  wonderful!”  he  exclaimed. 
“To  whom  are  we  indebted?” 

“You  don’t  think  I’d  bring  you  out  here 
on  the  plains  and  marry  you  and  not  treat 
you  well?”  Bim  laughed.  “I  warned  you 
that  you’d  have  to  take  what  came  and 
that  the  hospitality  would  be  simple.” 

“It’s  a  benevolent  conspiracy  that  has 
turned  this  cabin  into  a  paradise,”  he  said 
as  he  kissed  her.  “I  thought  it  strange 
that  Mr.  Nuckles  should  be  on  hand  at  the 
right  moment.” 

“The  creek  was  a  harder  thing  to  man¬ 
age,”  she  answered  with  a  smile.  “I  told 
my  messenger  to  sec  that  the  gate  of  the 
reservoir  was  opened  at  four  o’clock.  So, 
you  see,  you  had  to  marry  or  swim.  Now 
I’ve  made  a  clean  breast  of  it.  I  felt  sure 
something  would  happen  before  you  got 
back  from  Milwaukee.  I  was  plum  super¬ 
stitious  about  it.” 

The  young  man  shook  with  laughter  and 
said:  “You  are  the  new  kind  of  woman 
built  of  the  timber  of  democracy.” 

“I  feared  that  I  should  be  an  old  woman 
before  I  was  Mrs.  Needles.” 

“Whose  house  is  this?”  he  asked. 

“It  is  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Lukins.  Their  land  near  Chicago  is  now 
used  for  a  cattle-yard  and  slaughter-house. 
It  pays  them  a  good  income.  They  moved 
here  some  time  ago.  He  looks  after  the 
reservoir  and  runs  a  little  farm.  She  is 
a  famous  cook,  as  you  will  see.  We  shall 
find  everything  we  need  in  the  well,  the 
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INTERESTING  LITTLE  ANNOUNCEMENTS  CONVENIENTLY  CLASSIFIED  FOR  QUICK  READING 


Help  Wanted 


Instruction 


Business  Ckances 


SM  Atents  Wanted  At  Once  For  MltcheH's  Mmtle 
Marvel  Waahlna  Compound,  300%  Profit,  Enonnoua 
Repeater.  Waihes  clothes  spotleady  clean  In  ten  to 
fifteen  mlnutea.  One  thousand  other  usea  In  every 
home.  Astounds  and  dellchts  every  woman.  Nothing 
dae  like  It.  Nature's  migntlest  deanser.  Contains  no 
lye,  lime,  acid  or  wax.  Free  samples  furnished  to  boost 
sales.  We  positively  guarantee  the  sale  of  every  package. 
Exclusive  territory.  Own  Your  Own  Business.  You 
cannot  fall  to  make  big  money.  Barber,  Ohio,  made 
MOO  last  month.  Send  for  free  sample  and  proof. 
Hurry,  hustle,  grab  this  chanoe.  L.  Mitchell  A  Co.. 
Desk  32fi,  1312-1314  E.  61st..  Chicago. _ 


Free  First  Lesson  In  Elliott's  PItmanIe  Shorthand. 
Location  of  vowels  Indicated  without  writing  them:  no 
awkward  outlines:  no  exceptions  to  rules;  simple  and 
easy  to  learn:  and  many  other  advantages.  Send  stamp. 
l«ulslana  Shorthand  Institute,  4420  Carrollton,  New 
OrleaiM,  La. 


Telegraphy  (both  Morse  and  Wireless)  and  Railway 
Accounting  taught  thoroughly  and  (^ckly.  Big  sala¬ 
ries  now  paid.  Great  opportiMItles.  Oldest  and  Largest 
School,  Est.  45  yeiurs.  Catalog  tree.  Dodges  Institute, 
32nd  m.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


Start  so  Easy  and  Lucrative  Bualneaa.  We  teach  you 
bow  to  establlah  a  successful  collection  agency  and  refrr 
businees  to  you.  No  capital  required.  Ijttle  competi¬ 
tion.  Wm.  P.  Taylor,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "  Made 
gross  commissions  of  over  S8.0(X).00  In  1918  and  one 
day  recently  showed  commlaslona  of  $185.00.'*  O.  H. 
Overholser,  Dayton,  Ohio,  writea:  "  Averaged  over 
$300.00  net  monthly  commlsBlonB  last  year?'  Start 
now  In  spare  time.  You  can  achieve  the  same  success 
as  4.300  others.  Write  today  lor  free  "  Pointers  ”  and 
new  plan.  American  Collection  Service,  781  State 
Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Salesmea  aad  aaleswomea  to  call  on  the  better  class 
of  homes  to  take  orders  for  our  Sanitary  wire-grip  brushes, 
dustleas  mops  and  dusters.  Used  everywhere  aad  all  the 
time  In  homes,  hotels,  all  publle  bulldlnn.  stores,  garages. 


etc.  Unusually  big  commlaslona  for  wfung  staple  goods, 
protected  territory  and  unique  sales  plana  that  get  the 
orders.  Big  factory  and  convenient  branches.  You 
don't  wear  out  much  shoe  leather  with  the  big  North 
Ridge  line.  Write  at  once  for  details.  North  Ridge 
Brush  Co^  128  Clark  Ave.,  Freeport.  III. _ 


Do  you  want  to  better  your  position  f  We  will  train 
and  place  you  before  you  pay  us.  Study  at  home  or  at 
our  College.  Shorthand.  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping. 
Accountancy,  etc.  Ask  lor  Plan  AA.  Greenfield  Bualneas 
CoU^,  Greenfield,  Ohio. 


Earn  $4$  to  $IM  weekly.  Learn  Sign  Scenic;  Auto 
Painting,  Paperhanging  and  Decorating,  Showcard  rrrlt- 
Ing,  Graining.  Pamphlet  tree.  Chicago  Painting  Schools, 
133  North^wcHs,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Enter  a  Business  of  Your  Own  and  Earn  $3,000  to 
$8,000  yearly.  In  proftaslonal  tees,  making  and  fitting  a 
foot  specialty  to  measure:  readily  learned  by  anyone  at 
home  In  a  tew  weeks:  easy  terma  for  training,  openings 
everywhere  with  all  the  trade  you  can  lltend  to:  no 
capital  required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  ueney  or  sollrltlng. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  19  Back  Bay,  Boston, 


Ms 


New  Carouretur  For  Ford  Cars.  Simple,  not  a  movr 
ing  part.  Installed  In  thirty  minutes,  guaranteed  to  double 
your  mileage  and  start  In  lero  weather  without  heating 
or  priming.  15  days'  Free  trial.  Our  St.  Louis  man  sold 
2000  In  8  months.  Salt  Lake  City  man  made  $1200  In 
one  week.  Write  U.  A  J.  Carburetor  Co.,  B501  W.  Jack- 
son  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


Parafion  Shorthand.  System  learned  In  7  days.  Used 
In  U.  S.  Government,  In  court  reporting.  In  laigest  cor¬ 
porations.  In  publle  schools.  Full  details  In  elrculara. 
Paragon  Institute.  87  Coliseum  PI.,  New  Orleans.  La. 


Big  Profits  Raising  Hares  from  pedigreed  stock.  Easy 
fascinating  vocation.  Snudl  space.  Start  now.  Send  ISc 
for  booklet  "Hares  for  Huge  Profits”  and  descriptive 
price  list.  Bloomsburg  Belgian  Hare  Farm,  Dept.  P. 
Bloomsburg.  Pa. 


sary.  Send  for  list  of  openlnn  and  full  particulars. 
Prnpare  In  spare  time  to  earn  the  big  salaries  —  $2,500 
to  $10,000  a  year.  Employment  servioe  rendered  mem¬ 
bers.  National  Salesman's  Training  Association.  Dept. 
143A.  Chicaio. 


Learn  Landacape  Architscture  and  Gardening!  Un¬ 
crowded  ProfeaslonI  Inexpensive!  Easily  MasteredI 
Earn  as  you  learn.  Write  for  Information.  American 
Landacape  School.  12C,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Get  Into  Business  for  Yourself!  Estab!lsh  and  operate 
"  New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factory  ''  In  your  com¬ 
munity.  We  furnish  everything.  Money-making  op¬ 
portunity  unlimited.  Esther  men  or  women.  Booklet 
tree.  Ragsdale  Co.,  Drawer  94,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Are  you  Self-Conaclous,  embarrassed  In  company, 
lacklnig  In  self-control7  These  troubles  overcome.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Desk  5,  The  Voitas  Science  Institute,  1400  Broad¬ 
way.  New  York. 


Sales  Manager  Wanted.  —  An  Exceptional  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  several  experienced  salesmen  or  sales  managers: 
guaranteed  Investment  oiler:  exclusive  territory:  per¬ 
manent  connections:  good  for  $5,000  to  $20,000  yeany. 
Manager  510A.  Bond  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


New  Auto  Wonder;  science  makes  startling  discovery; 
no  more  rain  or  snow-blurred  windshields;  wonderful 
chemical  cloth  works  like  magic;  one  rub  keeps  glass  clear 
24  hours:  30.000  sold  first  month;  territory  tree — worth 
fortune.  Security  Mtg.  Company,  Dept.  219,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Llncoln-Jefiertoa  University  —  Home  Study  In  Col¬ 
lege,  Theological.  Law,  Music,  Business  and  Graduate 
Schools.  Usual  degrees  granted.  Lock  Box  239L, 
Chleiwo,  Illinois. 


Mr.  Gallagher  Made  $3.38.00  In  One  Week  selling 
guaranted  collection  cabinets.  Sells  tor  $25.  Used  by 
all  business  men.  Write  to-day.  Sayers  Mtg.  Co..  2877 
Sbeffleld  Ave.,  t!hlaigo.  III. 


Better  Pay,  shorter  hours,  easier  work  and  other  ad¬ 
vantages  can  be  had  In  Government  poaltlona  which  are 
aaay  to  secure  now.  You  owe  It  to  yourself  to  find  out  U 
you  are  qualified.  No  expense.  Just  send  name  for 
Form  RM  2098,  free.  Earl  Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 


AAanta — $40-8100  a  week.  Free  samples.  Gold  Sign 

Letters  any  one  can  put  on  store  windows.  Big  demand. 

Liberal  offer  to  general  agents.  Metallic  Letter  Co.. 
431Y.  N.  Clark.  Chicago. 


Sales  Agents  Wanted  In  every  county  to  give  all  or 
spare  time.  Positions  worth  $750  to  $1,500  yearly.  We 
train  the  Inexperienced.  Novelty  Cutlery  Company, 
20  Bar  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Sell  Insyde  Tyres.  Inner  Armor  far  auto  tires,  old  or 
new.  Prevents  punctures  and  blowouts.  Double  tire 
mileage.  Details  tree.  American  Access orlee  Co.,  Dept. 
58.  dnclnnatl.  Ohio. 


Government  Positions  are  desirable.  Let  our  ex¬ 

pert  prepare  you  for  DepartmentaL  Railway  Mall 


and  other  examinations.  (JauUorue  eI  tree.  Write  to^ 
day.  Patterson  Civil  Service  School,  Rocbeater,  N.  Y. 


Salesmen,  Get  Our  Plan  for  Monogrammlng  Autos, 
travellnr  hags,  sporting  goods,  etc.,  by  a  simple  and  neat 
transfer  method.  Very  large  profits.  Motorists'  Ae- 
eesaorlea  Co.,  Mansfield,  O. 


Signs  tor  store  and  ottce.  Entirely  new.  Enormous 
demand  now.  $60  week  easily  made.  Siunple  tree. 
,  Chicago  Sign  System,  M32e  River  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Big  Profits  putting  gold  Initials  on  automobiles.  Every¬ 
body  buys.  Easily  applied.  Samples  tree.  American 
Monogram  Co.,  D^t.  25,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Patent  Attorneys 


Patenu.  Write  tor  Free  Illustrated  Book  and  Evidence 
Of  Conception  Blank.  Send  model  or  sketch  and  de¬ 
scription  for  our  tree  (minion  of  Its  patentable  nature. 
Highest  References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terms.  Victor  J.  Evans  A  Co.,  752  Ninth,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Patent  What  You  Invent.  It  may  be  valuable.  Write 
me.  No  attorney's  tee  until  patent  h  allowed.  Estab. 
1882.  "Inventor's  Guide''  Free.  Franklin  H.  Hough, 
543  Loan  A  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


These  little  ads  tell  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  services  that  are 
more  or  less  unusual. 


Correspondence  with  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  frequently  necessary 
to  eive  you  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  his  proposal. 


The  business  behind  each 
offer  is  responsible  and  reliable 
—  otherwise  the  announcement 
would  not  be  allowed  to  appear. 


Should  your  dealings  with  any 
advertiser  prove  other  than  satis¬ 
factory,  your  prompt  report  to 
the  publishers  will  be  appreciated. 


Send  now  for  free  booklet  entitled  "How  To  Be  Sucreia- 
ful  In  The  Real  Eetate  Buslneae.”  State  preeent  occu¬ 
pation.  Macdonald  Cooperative  Realty  Co.,  Dept.  27, 
Hfui  Diego,  California. 


Froo  —  Tho  Weatem  Miner.  Devoted  to  exeeptlonal 
mining  Inveatmenta  and  mining  news,  trill  be  sent 
3  montha  tree  to  get  acquainted.  The  Weatem  Miner, 
2590  Went  37th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Business  Builders.  Cleaning  Wall-paper.  No  experi¬ 
ence  nrceasaiy.  Eaay  and  good jirofita.  Write  to-day. 
C.  Swanaon  A  Sona,  408  South  Front  Street.  Mankato, 
Minnesota. 


St4»ies,  Pliotoplays,  etc. 


Free  to  writers.  A  wonderful  little  book  of  Vtopey- 
maklng  hinta,  suggestions.  Ideas:  the  A  B  C  of  sumeaa- 
tul  Story  and  Play  Writing.  Absolutely  free.  Just  ad- 
drem  Authors  Prem.  Dept.  78,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


Your  Story  may  bring  real  money  after  It  has  had  my 
construcUve  criticism  or  revision.  Fees  moderate. 
Correapondenee  Invited.  Laura  D,  Wllck,  Broker  In 
MS8T7922A.  Longaere  Bldg..  N.  Y. 


Write  Photoplays;  $25  to  $300  paid  any  one  tor  suitable 
Ideas,  experiences  or  suggcatlona.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary:  complete  outline  sent  Free  to  any  one.  Write 
Pioducers  I.eogue  390,  St.  Louie,  Mo. 


Heal  Estate 


Good  Land  Cheap.  Rakwa  fine  grain,  fruit,  and  truck. 
In  Michigan's  best  Go's.  $16  to  $30  per  A.  Easy  terms. 
Markets,  schools,  churches.  No  taxes  to  settlers  first 
five  years.  No  swamps  or  stones.  Small  down  payment. 
Easy  mo.  terms.  10  to  180  A.  Best  land  offer  to  U.  S. 
from  largest  Co.  Write  today  for  free  booklet.  Swigart 
Land  Co..  V1283  First  Nat'l  Bk.  Bldg.,  Chicago.  III. 


Own  your  own  orange  grove  In  beautiful  Frultland 
Park.  Write  today  tor  Information  how  you  can  own  It 
on  eaay  terms.  *  Lake  County  Land  Owners'  Association. 
29  Beauty  Street,  Frultland  Park,  Florida. 


Patent  Senso,  "the  book  for  Inventors  and  manufactui- 
era."  By  return  mall  Free.  Established  1889.  Write 
Lacey  A  Lacey,  Dept.  GM.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Positioils  Open 


Personal 

St-stu-«-t-terlng  and  Stammering  Cured  at  Home. 
Permanently  and  Privately.  Instructive  Booklet  free. 
Walter  McDon^l,  128  Potomac  Bank  Building,  Wash- 


Fnn  and  Entertainment 


Plays,  Vaudeville  Sketches.  Monologuea.  DIalqgues. 
SpeMers,  Minstrel  MateiiMa,  Jokes,  Reeltatloiia, 
Tableaux,  Drills,  Musical  Plecoi,  Entcttalnments  for 
all  oeeaslons.  Make-Up  Goods.  Large  Catalog  Free. 
T.  S.  Denison  A  Co..  D^.  85,  CThlcago. 


Whether  you  are  or  are  not  a  salesman  you  can  build 
a  bisdneas  with  a  permanent  Income  by  handling  our 
$5  to  $15  yearly  premium  Accident  and  Sickness  Poll- 
elre.  $2,rte  to  K,500  benefit  with  $12.50  to  $25.00 
weekly  Indemnity.  Both  sexes,  10  to  70  years,  an"  oc¬ 
cupation.  Insurable  at  same  low  cost.  IdentlfiCMtlon 
Ortlfirate  In  Leather  Wallet  with  eswh  policy.  Liberal 
commtoslooa  with  continuous  renewal  agreemenc  2H 
Million  assets.  For  exrlustve  teiTitory  address  Box  E, 
Southern  Surety  Co..  308  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Ington,  D.  C. 


Raxor  Blades  Re-sharpened  two  and  one-half  rents 
each.  An  edge  tbu  satlsnes.  Prompt  and  efllclent  serv¬ 
ice.  Blade  Shop,  Room  115AS,  Bible  House,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 


Investments 


Entertain  your  friends  with  Masterful  Magic.  Cata¬ 
logue  of  1.000  standard  Parlor  Tricka  with  .500  Illustra¬ 
tions.  15  cents.  Small  catalogue  free.  Homman  Magic 
Company,  304  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 


Ventriloquism  Taught  almost  anyone  at  home.  Small 
Cost.  Send  today  2c  stamp  for  piu^culars  and  proof. 
O.  A.  Smith,  Room  842,  $01  Bwelow  Street.  Peor^ 
Illinois. 


Big  Opportunity  tor  Sales  Manager  capable  of  dis¬ 
tributing  wonderful  new  Adding  Machine.  Retails  $10. 
Work  equals  expensive  machines.  Adds,  Subtracts, 
Multiplies,  DIvIdre  automatically.  Five-Year  Guar¬ 
antee.  Calculator  Corp..  Dept.  A,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


How  Money  Makes  Money.  Few  People  Reallxe  the 
power  of  accumulated  savIna.  Small  or  large  sums  In¬ 
vested  In  leading  American  Industries  to  net  7%  to  9% 
and  more.  Send  for  plan  bow  to  Invest  on  $1 .00  a  month. 
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chimney,  the  cuptward  and  the  cellar, 
nnf!  hf'i-f’  the  wHdinn-Hupp^T  and  I’m  ns 
hungry  as  a  bear.” 

"St)  am  I.  In  the  wonl*  of  .Mrs. 
Lukins,  it  looks  ver>'  coralapus.  Let's 
sit  down  .iiid  lat” 

“Not  until  \«iu  have  broihsi  ,i  pi«se  of 
vt«ii-«>n.  "  -gml  Him  "It  will  lake  a  k>t 
of  («mh|  to  ssfihtt  me.  I'll  get  ih)  « ream 
ami  InilWr  out  of  the  well  ami  make  a 
|n»i  of  istflii;.  Huir\  u|»,  ILirr> .  I'm 
starving 

I icU  u{aMi  the  bus>  lovers  ami 
soon  the  hMighi  ami  the  gliia  of  maiit 
i.Midlti  iill-.^l  the  homtl\  labm  «itK 
liit>-Titig  sha*hi«s  and  a  Mtft  U-Autiful 

I  iikfi 

'  suiifaT  Is  readt she  said  ahen  the 
venissin  steak  had  iHsm  <le|SMiittsl  on  the 
|>tatt(‘r. 

"Him,  I  low  you  m»t  as  moat  men  low." 
he  sitkl  as  the>'  stmsl  a  moment  by  the  skle 
of  the  table,  “hitim  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  1  tio  n-mx-ct  >’ou  for  your  homir  and 
g«M)d  faith,  and  when  I  think  of  that  and  of 
all  you  have  sutTered  for  my  sake  1  bow  my 
head  and  ask  ('hxI  to  make  me  worthy  of 
such  a  hel|Kr.’’ 

They  sat  down  to  this  unusual  wetlding- 
feast,  and  as  we  leave  them  the  windows  of 
the  little  cabin  fling  their  light  far  out  upon 
the  level  plain;  we  hear  the  sound  of  merry 
bughter  and  of  the  tall  grasses  rustling 
and  reeling  joyously  in  the  breeze.  'I'he 
moon  in  mid-heaven  and  the  innumerable 
host  around  it  seem  to  know  what  is  pass¬ 
ing  on  the  edge  of  he  Grand  Prairie  and 
to  be  well  pleased.  Surely  there  is  nothing 
finds  a  quicker  echo  in  the  great  heart  of 
the  world  than  human  happiness! 


'Gumilig  ferfiitiiorship 

Al^  WWIs 

and  WImtc  Id  aidl. 
CMMUls  fsarniad. 


OOCTOX 

HlbEAGE 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-EIGHT 


Bring  a  Brief  Memoir  by  the  Honorable  atid 
Venerable  Man  Known  in  these  Pages  as  Josiah 
Traylor,  who  saw  the  Great  Procession  of  Events 
between  Andrew  Jackson  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Especially  the  Making  and  the  End  of  Lin¬ 
coln. 

NOW,  as  I  have  done  often,  sitting  in  the 
chimney-corner  at  the  day’s  end,  I 
look  back  at  my  youth  and  manhood  and 
tell,  with  one  eye  upon  the  clock,  of  those 
years  of  fulfilment  in  the  progress  of  our 
beloved  pilgrim.  There  are  four  and 
twenty  of  them  that  I  shall  try  to  review  in 
as  many  minutes.  At  this  distance  I  sec 
only  the  high  places — one  looming  above 
another  like  steps  in  a  stairway. 

The  years  of  building  and  sentiment 
ended  on  the  fourth  of  November,  1842, 
when  he  and  Mary  Todd  were  joined  in 
marriage.  Now,  like  one  having  taken 
note  of  the  storm-clouds,  he  strengthens 
the  structure. 

Mary  tried  to  teach  him  fine  manners. 
It  was  a  difficult  undertaking.  Often,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  Mar\’  lost  her 
patience.  She  was  an  excellent  girl,  but 
rather  kindlesome  and  pragmatic.  Like 
most  of  the  prairie  folk,  for  instance,  .\be 
Lincoln  had  been  accustomed  to  reach  for 
the  butter  with  his  owm  knife  and  to  find 
rest  in  attitudes  extremely  indolent  and 
unbecoming.  He  enjoyed  sprawling  on 
the  floor  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  slip¬ 
pers  with  a  pillow  under  his  head  and  a 
book  in  his  hand.  He  had  a  liking  for 
ample  accommodation  not  fully  satisfied 
by  a  bed  or  a  lounge.  Mary  undertook  to 
1  turn  him  into  new  ways  and  naturally 
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there  was  irritation  in  the  hou.so.  but  1 
think  they  wt  along  very  well  together  for 
all  lhal.  3lar>  giew  fuiu!  uf  Mm  .ml 
l>roud  of  his  great  talents  anti  was  a  tie- 
voletl  wife,  hor  years  she  iliil  the  work  tif 
the  httuse  anti  laire  him  thiltln-n  Hr 
milki'tl  the  cow  ami  liatk  tare  of  the  ht.tar 
when  he  was  at  ktxne 

XnitaU-l  anti  I.  haxing  just  Itttn  n  r 
rxsi.  xenl  xiih  him  lu  W.fhmgion  on  '  ur 
xtililmg  lour  in  l>)l'  He  waa  lakini  his 
seal  in  (  ottgresa  lhal  >eat  \\  i  aen  v  .ik 
him  then  aht  n  ht  met  \XelMier  I  ii« .  In 
was  ilte|4\  ini|tr«sMsl  li>  the  quiet  digi  ii> 
of  the  great  man  We  went  logtihii  i$ 
hear  I  nierwtn  htiure  It  waa  a  n;tiilfy 
uiitlit  III  e  Itus'ni  ss  men.  fashionalilt  l.'•iif$ 
ami  genlh-min.  statesmen.  |s>li( it  i.  ns, 
wonu-n  with  their  knitting,  ami  lion  iuni 
erw.  The  tall,  awkwanl  orator  astei.dtil 
the  |>lal(onn,  took  uH  hit  lo|i mat  e.nd 
dn-w  a  manuatri|il  from  hit  |KX'ket.  !!< 
hail  a  narrow,  sk>|>ing  ftireheati,  a  promi¬ 
nent  mise,  gra>  eyes  and  a  skin  of  singular 
trans|iartmcy.  His  voice  was  rich  anti  mel¬ 
low  hut  nut  stning.  Lincoln  listened  with 
rapt  attention  to  his  talk  about  Democracy. 

IT  was  a  memorable  night.  He  spoke  of  it 
often.  Such  contact  with  the  great  spirits 
of  that  time,  of  which  he  studiously  availed 
himself  in  Washington,  was  of  great  value 
to  the  statesman  from  Illinois.  His  experi¬ 
ences  on  the  floor  were  in  no  way  important 
to  him,  but  since  1914  I  have  thought  often 
of  what  he  said  there  regarding  Polk’s  in¬ 
vasion  of  Mexico,  unauthorized  by  Con¬ 
gress  as  it  was: 

“The  Provision  of  the  Constitution  giv¬ 
ing  the  war-making  power  to  Congress  was 
dictated,  as  I  understand  it,  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons:  kings  had  always  been  in¬ 
volving  and  impoverishing  their  people  in 
wars,  pretending  generally  that  the  good 
of  the  people  was  the  object.  This  our 
convention  understood  to  be  the  most  op¬ 
pressive  of  all  kingly  oppressions  and  they 
proposed  to  so  frame  the  constitution  that 
no  man  should  hold  the  pow’er  of  bringing 
this  oppression  upon  us.” 

The  next  year  he  stumped  Massachu¬ 
setts  for  “Zach”  Taylor  and  heard  Gov¬ 
ernor  Seward  deliver  his  remarkable  speech 
on  Slavery  w’hich  contained  this  striking 
utterance: 

“Congress  has  no  power  to  inhibit  any 
duty  commanded  by  God  on  Mount  Sinai 
or  by  His  Son  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.” 

On  his  return  home  Lincoln  confessed 
that  we  had  soon  to  deal  wnth  that  ques¬ 
tion. 

I  was  in  his  office  when  Herndon  said: 
“I  tell  you  that  slavery  must  be  rooted 
out.” 

“What  makes  you  think  so?”  Mr. 
Lincoln  asked. 

“I  feel  it  in  my  bones,”  was  Herndon’s 
answ’er. 

After  that  he  used  to  speak  with  respect 
of  “BUI  Herndon’s  bone  philosophy.” 

His  term  in  Congress  having  ended,  he 
came  back  to  the  law  in  partnership  with 
William  H.  Herndon — a  man  of  character 
and  sound  judgment.  Those  days  Lin¬ 
coln  wore  black  trousers,  coat  and  stock,  a 
vest  of  satin  and  a  Wellington  high  hat. 
He  was  wont  to  carry  his  papers  in  his  hat. 
Mar>'  had  wrought  a  great  change  in  his 
external  appearance.  On  the  whole,  he 
was  not  so  communicative  as  he  had  been 
in  his  young  manhood.  He  suffered  daj^ 
of  depression  when  he  said  little.  Often  in 
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good  company  he  seemed  to  be  thinking 
of  things  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
talk.  Many  thought  him  a  rather  “shut¬ 
mouthed  man.” 

They  used  to  call  him  “a  dead  square 
lawyer.”  I  remember  that  once  Herndon 
had  drawn  up  a  fictitious  plea  founded  on  a 
shrewd  assumption.  Lincoln  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  the  papers. 

“Is  it  founded  o  i  fact?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  Herndon  answered. 

Lincoln  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully 
and  asked: 

“Billy,  hadn’t  we  better  withdraw  that 
plea?  You  know  it’s  a  sham  and  gener¬ 
ally  that’s  another  name  for  a  lie.  Don’t 
let  it  go  on  record.  The  cursed  thing  may 
come  staring  us  in  the  face  long  after  this 
suit  has  been  forgotten.” 

Herndon  used  to  say  that  the  only  thing 
he  had  against  him  was  his  habit  of  coming 
in  mornings  and  sprawling  on  the  lounge 
and  reading  aloud  from  the  newspaper. 

The  people  of  the  town  loved  him.  One 
day  as  we  were  walking  along  the  street 
together  we  came  upon  a  girl  dressed  up 
and  crjing  in  front  of  her  father’s  door. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  Lincoln  asked. 

“I  want  to  take  the  train  and  the  wagon 
hasn’t  come  for  my  trunk,”  said  she. 

Lincoln  went  in  and  got  the  trunk  and 
carried  it  to  the  station  on  his  back,  with 
people  laughing  and  throwing  jokes  at  him 
as  he  strode  along.  When  I  think  of  him, 
his  chivalry  and  kindness  come  first  to 
mind. 

He  read  much,  but  his  days  of  book 
study  were  nearly  ended.  His  learn¬ 
ing  was  now  got  mostly  in  the  school  of 
experience.  Herndon  says,  and  I  think  it 
is  true,  that  he  never  read  to  the  end  of 
a  law  book  those  days.  The  study  of 
authorities  was  left  to  the  junior  partner. 
HLs  reading  was  mostly  outside  the  law. 
His  knowledge  of  science  was  derived  from 
Chambers’s  “Vestiges  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Creation.” 

He  was  still  afraid  of  the  Abolition 
Movement  in  1852  and  left  town  to  avoid  a 
convention  of  its  adherents.  He  thought 
the  effort  to  resftt  by  force  the  laws  of 
Kansas  was  criminal  and  would  hurt  the 
cause  of  freedom.  “Let  us  have  peace  and 
revolutionize  through  the  ballot-box,”  he 
urged. 

In  1854  a  little  quarrel  in  New  York 
began  to  weave  the  thread  of  destiny. 
Seward,  Weed  and  Greeley  had  wielded 
decisive  power  in  the  councils  of  the  Whig 
party  in  that  state.  Seward  was  a  high- 
headed,  popular  idol.  His  plans  and  his 
triumphant  progress  absorbed  his  thought. 
Weed  was  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  this 
great  star.  Neither  gave  a  thought  to  their 
able  colleague— a  poor  man  struggling  to 
build  up  a  great  newspaper.  An  office, 
with  fair  pay,  would  have  been  a  help  to 
him  those  days.  But  he  got  no  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  needs  and  talents  and  services. 
Suddenly  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Weed  in 
which  he  said: 

“The  firm  of  Sew’ard,  Weed  and  Greeley 
is  hereby  dissolved  by  the  resignation  of  its 
junior  member.” 

When  Greeley  had  grown  in  power  and 
wisdom  until  his  name  was  known  and 
honored  from  ocean  to  ocean,  they  tried  to 
make  peace  with  him,  but  in  vain. 

In  18.56  Abe  Lincoln  openly  joined  the 
radical  Friends  of  Freedom  at  Bloomington, 
Illinois.  I  was  there  on  the  twenty-ninth 


of  May  and  saw’  the  end  of  the  Whigs  and 
the  birth  of  the  Republican  Party  and  a 
new  Lincoln.  There  his  soul  was  to  come 
into  its  stateliest  mansion  out  of  its  lower 
vaulted  past.  For  him  the  fulness  of  time 
had  arrived.  He  was  prepared  for  it. 

His  intellect  had  also  reached  the  fulness 
of  its  power.  Now  his  great  right  hand 
was  ready  for  the  thunderbolts  which  his 
spirit  had  been  slowly  forging.  God  called 
him  in  the  voices  of  the  crowd.  He  was 
quick  to  answer.  He  went  up  the  steps 
to  the  platform.  I  saw,  as  he  came  for¬ 
ward,  that  he  had  taken  the  cross  upon 
him.  Oh,  it  was  a  memorable  thing  to  see 
the  smothered  flame  of  his  spirit  leaping 
into  his  face.  His  hands  were  on  his  hips. 
He  seemed  to  grow  taller  as  he  advanced. 
The  look  of  him  reminds  me  now  of  what 
the  famous  bronze  founder  in  Paris  said 
of  the  life-mask — that  it  w’as  the  most 
beautiful  head  and  face  he  had  ever  seen. 

What  shall  I  say  of  his  words  save  that  it 
seemed  to  me  the  voice  of  God  was  in 
them?  I  never  saw  an  audience  so  taken 
up  and  swept  away.  The  reporters  forgot 
to  report.  It  is  a  lost  speech.  There  is  no 
record  of  it.  I  suppose  it  was  scribbled 
with  a  pencil  on  scraps  of  paper  and  on  the 
backs  of  envelopes  at  sundr>’  times,  agree¬ 
ably  wth  his  habit,  and  committ^  to 
memorj’.  So  this  great  sp)eech,  called  by 
some  the  noblest  effort  of  his  life,  was  never 
printed.  I  remember  one  sentence  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Nebraska  bill: 

“Let  us  use  ballots,  not  bullets,  against 
the  weapons  of  violence,  which  are  those  of 
kingcraR.  Their  fruits  are  the  dying  bed 
of  the  fearless  Sumner,  the  ruins  of  the 
Free  State  Hotel,  the  smoking  timbers  of 
the  Herald  of  Freedom,  the  Governor  of 
Kansas  chained  to  a  stake  like  a  horse- 
thief.” 

IN  June,  18.58,  he  took  the  longest  step  of 
all.  The  Republican  State  Convention 
had  endorsed  him  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  It  was  then  that  he  wrote  on 
envelopes  and  scraps  of  paper  at  odd  mo¬ 
ments,  when  his  mind  was  off  duty,  the 
speech  beginning: 

“A  house  divided  against  itself  must  fall. 
Our  Government  can  not  long  endure  part 
slave  and  part  free.” 

I  was  among  the  dozen  friends  to  whom 
he  read  that  speech  in  the  State  House 
library.  One  said  of  those  first  sentences: 
“It  is  a  damn  fool  utterance.”  Another: 
“It  is  ahead  of  its  time.”  ’Another  de¬ 
clared  that  it  w’ould  drive  away  the  Demo¬ 
crats  who  had  lately  joined  the  party. 
Herndon  and  I  were  the  only  ones  who 
approved  it. 

Lincoln  had  come  to  another  fork  in  the 
road.  For  a  moment  I  wondered  which 
way  he  would  go. 

Immediately  he  rose  and  said  with  an 
emphasis  that  silenced  opposition: 

“Friends,  this  thing  has  been  held  back 
long  enough.  The  time  has  come  when 
these  sentiments  should  be  uttered,  and  if 
it  is  decreed  that  I  shall  go  down  because 
of  this  speech,  then  let  me  go  down  linked 
to  the  truth.” 

His  conscience  had  prevailed.  The 
^eech  was  delivered.  Douglas,  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  candidate,  came  on  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  answer  it.  That  led  to  Lincoln’s 
challenge  to  a  joint  debate.  I  was  with 
him  through  that  long  campaign.  Doug¬ 
las  was  the  more  finished  orator.  Lincoln 
spoke  as  he  split  rails.  His  conscience  was 


his  beetle.  It  drove  his  arguments  deep 
into  the  souls  of  his  heareis.  The  great 
thing  about  him  was  his  conscience.  Un¬ 
less  his  theme  were  big  enough  to  give  it 
play  in  noble  words  he  could  be  as  com¬ 
monplace  as  any  one.  He  was  built  for  a 
tool  of  God  in  tremendous  moral  issues. 

He  was  awkward  and  diffident  In  begin¬ 
ning  a  speech.  Often  his  hands  were  locked 
behind  him.  He  gesticulated  more  with  his 
head  than  his  hands.  He  stood  square- 
toed  always.  He  never  walked  about  on 
the  platform.  He  scored  his  points  with  the 
long  bony  index  finger  of  his  right  hand. 
Sometimes  he  would  hang  a  hand  on  the 
lapel  of  his  coat  as  if  to  rest  it.  Perspira¬ 
tion  dripped  from  his  face.  His  voice, 
high  pitched  at  first,  mellowed  into  a 
pleasant  sound. 

One  sentence  in  Lincoln’s  spteech  at 
Ottawa  thrust  “The  Little  Giant”  of  111- 
nois  out  of  his  way  forever.  It  was  this 
pregnant  query: 

“Can  the  people  of  a  United  States 
territory  in  any  lawful  way  and  against 
the  wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
exclude  slavery  from  its  limits  prior  to  the 
formation  of  a  state  constitution?” 

He  knew  that  Douglas  would  answer 
yes  and  that,  doing  so,  he  would  alienate 
the  South  and  destroy  his  chance  to  be 
President  two  years  later.  That  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  came  to  pass.  “The  Little 
Giant’s”  answer  was  the  famous  “Freeport 
Heresy.”  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
but  was  no  longer  possible  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  step  in  the  career 
of  my  friend  and  belov^  master.  It 
was  the  Republican  convention  of  1800  in 
Chicago.  I  was  a  delegate.  The  New 
Yorkers  came  in  white  beaver  hats  en¬ 
thusiastic  for  Seward,  their  favorite  son. 
He  was  the  man  we  dreaded  most.  Many 
in  the  great  crowd  were  wearing  his  colors. 

The  delegations  were  in  earnest  session 
the  night  before  the  balloting  began.  The 
hotel  corridors  were  thronged  with  excited 
men.  My  father  had  become  a  man  of 
wealth  and  great  influence  in  Illinois.  I 
was  with  him  when  he  went  into  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Michigan  delegates  and  talked  to 
them.  He  told  how  he  came  West  in  a 
wagon  and  saw  the  spirit  of  America  in 
the  water  floods  of  Niagara  and  went  on 
to  the  cabin  village  of  New  Salem  and  saw 
again  the  spirit  of  America  in  the  life  of 
the  boy,  Abe  Lincoln,  then  flowing  toward 
its  manhood.  When  he  sat  down  the 
Honorable  Dennis  Flanagan  arose  and  told 
of  meeting  the  Traylor  party  at  the  Falls 
when  he  was  driving  an  ox-team,  in  a  tall 
beaver  hat.  How  he  had  remembered 
their  good  advice  and  cookies  and  jerked 
venison. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “I  am  willing  to 
take  the  word  of  a  man  whose  name  is  hal¬ 
lowed  by  my  dearest  recollections.  .And 
believing  what  he  has  said  of  .Abraham 
Lincoln  I  am  for  him  on  the  second  ballot.” 

The  green  Irish  lad,  whom  I  remember 
dimly,  had  become  a  great  political  chief¬ 
tain  and  his  words  had  much  effect.  There 
was  a  stir  among  the  delegates.  I  turned 
and  saw  the  tall  form  of  Horace  Greeley 
entering  the  door.  His  big,  full  face 
looked  rather  serious.  He  wore  gold-bowed 
spectacles.  He  was  smooth-shaven  save 
for  the  silken  white  throat  beard  that  came 
out  from  under  his  collar.  His  head  was 
bald  on  top  with  soft,  silvered  locks  over 
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■defies 'TIME  AND  THE  ELEMENTS 


0ASE 

Topping 

affords  protection  at  all 


AX^hen  putchaung  youi  new  car 
or  re-topping,  give  heed  to  iu 
top.  Specify  Chase  Drednaut 
and  have  no  regrets. 

Though  costly,  Drednaut  is  not 
an  extravagance,  owing  to  the 
sterling  qualities  of  durability  and 
pernuuient  rich  appearance. 

L.  C.  CHASE  ft  CO.,  BOSTON 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  CHICASO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


each  ear.  lie  was  a  picturesque  and  ap¬ 
pealing  figure.  They  called  on  him  to 
speak.  He  stepped  forward  and  said 
slowly  in  a  high-pitched  drawl: 

“Gentlemen,  this  is  my  speech:  On 
your  second  ballot  vote  for  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  of  Illinois.” 

He  bowed  and  left  the  room  and  visited 
many  delegations,  and  everj'where  ex- 
pressed  his  conviction  in  this  formula. 
Backed  by  his  tremendous  personality  and 
influence  the  simple  words  were  impressive. 
I  doubt  not  it  turned  scores  of  men  from 
Seward  to  the  great  son  of  Illinois. 

Then — the  campaign,  with  its  crowds,  its 
enthusiasm,  its  Vesuvdan  mutterings.  I 
laugh  when  I  recall  many  of  its  banners. 
Here  are  three  of  them: 

“Menard  County  for  the  Tall  Sucker.” 

“]Ve  are  for  old  Abe  the  Giant-Killer.” 

“Link  on  to  Lincoln.” 

Then — those  last  days  in  Springfield. 

He  came  to  the  office  the  afternoon  be¬ 
fore  he  left  and  threw  himself  on  the  lounge 
and  talked  of  bygone  days  with  Herndon. 

“Billy,  how  long  have  we  been  to¬ 
gether?”  he  asked. 

“Sixteen  years.” 

“Never  a  cross  word.” 

“Never.” 

“Keep  the  old  sign  hanging.  A  little 
thing  like  the  election  of  a  President  should 
make  no  change  in  the  firm  of  Lincoln  and 
Herndon.  If  I  live  I’m  coming  back  some 
time  and  then  we’ll  go  right  on  with  the 
practise  of  the  law  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened.” 

Then— that  Monday  morning  in  Spring- 
field  when  at  eight  o’clock  on  the  eleventh 
of  February  the  train  bore  him  toward  the 
great  task  of  his  life.  Hannah  Armstrong, 
who  had  foxed  his  trousers  in  New  Salem, 
and  the  venerable  Doctor  Allen  and  the 
Brimsteads,  and  Aleck  Ferguson,  bent  with 
age,  and  Harry  Needles  and  Bim  and  their 
four  handsome  children,  and  my  father  and 
mother,  and  Betsey,  my  maiden  sister,  and 
Eli  F'redenberg  were  there  in  the  crowd  to 
bid  him  good-by. 

A  quartet  sang.  Mr.  Lincoln  asked  his 
friends  and  neighbors  to  pray  for  his  suc¬ 
cess.  He  was  moved  by  the  sight  of  them 
and  could  not  have  said  much  if  he  had 
tried.  The  bell  rang.  The  train  started. 
He  waved  his  hand  and  was  gone.  Not 
many  of  us  who  stood  trying  to  see  through 
our  tears  were  again  to  look  upon  him. 
1'he  years  of  preparation  were  ended  and 
those  of  sacrifice  had  begun. 


NOW  w'e  are  at  the  foot  of  the  last  hilL 
For  a  long  time  I  had  seen  it  loom¬ 
ing  in  the  distance.  Those  days  it  filled 
my  heart  with  a  great  fear.  Now  how 
beautiful,  how  lonely  it  seems!  Oh,  but 
what  a  vineyard  in  that  very  fruitful  hill! 
I  speak  low'  when  I  think  of  it.  Harry 
Ne^es  and  I  were  on  our  way  to  Wash¬ 
ington  that  fateful  night  of  April  14, 1S65. 
We  reached  there  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning.  We  made  our  way  through  the 
crowded  streets  to  the  little  house  opposite 
Ford’s  Theatre.  An  officer  who  knew  me 
cleared  a  way  for  us  to  the  door.  Report¬ 
ers,  statesmen,  citizens  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  were  massed  in  the  street  waiting 
with  tear-stained  faces  for  the  end.  Some 
of  them  were  sobbing  as  we  passed, 
were  admitted  without  delay.  A  min¬ 
ister  and  the  doctor  sat  by  the  bedside. 
Friends  of  the  family  and  members  of  the 
Cabinet  were  in  the  room.  Through  the 
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open  door  of  a  room  beyond  I  saw  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  the  children  and  others.  We 
looked  at  our  friend  lying  on  the  bed. 
His  kindly  face  was  pale  and  haggard.  He 
breathed  faintly  and  at  long  intervals. 
His  end  was  near. 

“Poor  .\be!”  Harry  whispered  as  he 
looked  down  at  him:  “He  has  had  to  die 
on  the  cross.” 

To  most  of  those  others  Lincoln  was  the 
great  statesman.  To  Harry  he  was  still 
the  beloved  Abe  who  had  shared  his  fare 
and  his  hardships  in  many  a  long,  weary 
way. 

The  doctor  put  his  ear  against  the  breast 
of  the  dying  man.  There  was  a  moment  of 
silence  in  which  we  could  hear  the  voices  in 
the  street.  The  doctor  rose  and  said: 
“He  is  gone.” 

Secretary  Stanton,  who  more  than  once 
had  spoken  lightly  of  him,  came  to  the 
bedside  and  tenderly  closed  the  eyes  of  his 
master,  saying: 

“Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages.” 

We  went  out  of  the  door.  The  sound  of 
mourning  was  in  the  streets.  A  dozen  bells 
were  tolling.  On  the  comer  of  Tenth 
Street  a  quartet  of  negroes  was  singing  that 
wonderful  prayer: 

“Swing  low,  sweet  chariot,  cornin’  for  to  | 
carry  me  home.” 

One  of  them,  whose  rich,  deep  bass 
thrilled  me  and  all  who  heard  it,  was  Roger 
Wentworth,  the  fugitive,  who  had  come  to 
our  house  with  Bim,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  long  before. 

The  End 
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By  Allen  Crafton 

UNANCHORED  the  world  falls!  Free- 
winged  I  rise 
Into  the  skies; 

E^erly  up  to  the  uncharted  trail, 

\\  hile  the  earth  falls — shrinks — dims  and 
then  dies. 

Lost  to  my  sight; 

Baffling  the  battUng  gale. 

Higher  than  song  lark’s  flight. 

Heights  beyond  eagle’s  height. 

Paladin  knight  of  the  star-lord’s  grail; 
Skimming  the  soft  cloud-mountains  of 
white, 

Dazziingly  white, 

Blmdingly  bright; 

Piercing  the  throbbing  sky, 

Fi^ly  I  faster  fly. 

Climbing  the  vastness  vrith  mad  lightning 
shod. 


A  niount  to  the  utter  unknown 

%  On  my  quivering  wing. 

I  A  wind-shaken  atom!  A 
■  An  uncertain  thing! 

-  Ay® — but  a  god! 
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CORTO— the  Radiator  Classic 

Designed  by  Louis  Courtot.  For  more  than  200  years  his 
people  of  the  Jura,  France,  have  lived  in  a  world  of  charm, 
creating  and  producing  artistic  things.  With  inborn  talent,  this 
family  of  artisans  in  metal  seek  ever  to  refine  the  common  articles 
of  the  household  with  graceful  forms  or  surfaces  which  enrich  them 
with  the  genius  of  art. 

Wherever  elegance  of  proportion  and  refined  lines  are  demanded  to  fit  archi- 
tecturally-chaste  surroundings,  this  radiator  classic,  the  CORTO,  lends  unusual 
distinction. 

To  those  with  whom  utility  is  paramount,  it  need  only  be  said  that  the  CORTO, 
with  its  light,  graceful  tubes  occupies  30%  less  floor  space  than  any  other  type 
of  radiator.  The  refinements  reduce  the  weight  one-quarter.  There  is  far 
quicker  circulation  and  venting  Utmost  comfort  is  the  result. 

W*  mrm  iscaiTias  msar  ocdw  frooi  koas-loran  for  roplocoment  of 
tboir  proMDt  rodUtort.  It  wiB  hitorost  you  to  too  tko  dainty  Parisian 
catalos,  “CORTO,  tho  Radiator  Classic.**  Inqnirios  cordiaBy  wolcomod 
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Write  to  Dn>t.  20 
816-822  S.  iKMbigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 


How  She  Got  the  Money  to  Bay 
the  Things  She  Wanted 

Mn.  Adanu  wasn't  satisfied.  She  had  as  much  as 
Mis.  Armote  and  her  other  neighbors,  but  there  were 
other  things  she  wanted.  Finally,  one  day  this  idea 
occurred  to  her 

"  People  everywhere  read  the  seven  Butterick  mag¬ 
azines.  Why  not  look  after  the  renewal  and  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  these  well-known  publications  and  save 
subscribers  the  time  and  trouble  of  sedding  in  their  sub- 
scriptioos  to  the  pubBsheis  2’’ 


That  idea  got  Mrs.  Adams  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  women  the  extra  money  they 
wanted.  It  will  get  k  for  you.  If  you  have 
some  spare  time  and  can  use  $100.00  extra, 
«ab  your  pen,  fill  in  and  mail  this  ad  now. 
We'U  send  you  full  particulars  at  once. 
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HAIR  BRUSH 

A  f amaily  requinte.  Beautiful  designs,  hatnd- 
somely  Bnuned.  Best  quality  pure  Russian 
brumes.  Once  used  always  preferred. 

Seatifar  Olnatrated  Literature 

JOHN  L  WHITINO-I.  I.  ADAMS  CO.,  BostiM,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  OLDMASTERS 

{Continued  from  page  42) 


“It’s  like  this,  John  Gardiner,”  replied 
the  little  man.  “You  know  you  told  me 
some  time  back  to  ignore  Dan  Hopper  as  a 
candidate  for  Congress.  Well,  sir,  I  been 
ignorin’  him  ever  since.  Last  issue  of 
the  Enterprise  I  ignored  him  for  about  a 
column  and  a  half.  It  was  right  smart  of 
a  piece - ” 

“Yes,”  interposed  Mr,  Oldmaster,  “I 
read  it.” 

“Well,  sir!  To-day’s  Courier  has  an 
editorial  ignorin’  us!” 

“What!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Oldmaster. 
Miss  Dunn,  glancing  at  him,  saw  his  eyes 
begin  to  glow  again.  Mr.  Pultney  nodded 
solemnly. 

“Yes,  sir — ignorin’  us!  It’s  a  kind  of 
funny  piece — supposed  to  make  us  look 
ridiculous,  I  reckon.  I  got  a  copy  of  it 
here,”  he  added,  and  produced  a  news¬ 
paper  clipping  from  his  pocket. 

“Read  it,  sir!”  said  Mr.  Oldmaster,  in  a 
voice  that  rather  startled  Miss  Dunn.  It 
was  so  unlike  his  usual  melancholy  drawl. 

Mr.  Pultney  read: 

“Our  aged  and  decrepit  contemporary,  the 
Florida  Enterprise  and  Political  Intelligencer, 
has  uttered  an  invalid  moan  against  the  can¬ 
didacy  of  the  Honorable  Daniel  Hopper  for 
Congressman  from  this  district.  Opposition 
from  this  quarter  was  to  be  expected.  The  Enter¬ 
prise  (sic)  is  constitutionally  hostile  to  Prog¬ 
ress  and  Prosperity.  The  election  of  a  wide¬ 
awake,  hustling,  successful  business  man  and 
journalist  would  naturally  offend  its  delicate 
and  ailing  soul.  Doubtless  its  proprietor,  Mr. 
John  Gardiner  Oldmaster,  would  himself  enter 
the  Congressional  lists  except  for  the  mournful 
fact  that  he  is  threatened  momentarily  with 
heart-failure — ” 

BANG!  went  Mr.  Oldmaster’s  stick  upon 
the  library  floor.  Mr.  Ptfltney  stopped 
reading  suddenly,  and  drew  back  a  pace. 
Miss  Dunn  clasped  her  hands  in  front  of 
her  and  gazed  at  Mr.  Oldmaster. 

Slowly  the  latter  rose.  His  tall,  thin 
figure  towered  above  them  both,  his 
aristocratic  face  was  transfigured  with  a 
lofty  purpose.  “Have  you  your  note-book, 
Mose  Pultney?” 

“I  have,  John  Gardiner!” 

“Then  take  this  down!”  said  Mr. 
Oldmaster. 

In  profound  silence  Mr.  Pultney  pro¬ 
duced  note-book  and  lead  pencil.  Mr. 
Oldmaster,  frowning  steadily  into  space, 
began  to  dictate: 

“John  Gardiner  Oldmaster,  Esquire,  wishes 
to  announce,  and  does  announce  herewith,  that 
he  is  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  Congres¬ 
sional  nomination  in  this  district.  Mr.  Old- 
master’s  platform  will  be,  in  general;  The 
People  against  the  Private  Interests;  and  he 
hereby  challenges — ” 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  Miss  Dunn. 

Mr.  Oldmaster  continued  unmoved. 

“—he  hereby  challenges  the  corporation 
candidate,  Mr.  Daniel  Hopjier,  to  a  joint 
debate  igx)n  the  issues  involved.  Signed;  John 
Gardiner  Oldmaster.” 

Mr.  Pultney  glanced  up  in  tremulous 
perturbation.  “But  your  heart,  John 
Gardiner!” 

“Sir,”  said  Mr.  Oldmaster  magnifi¬ 
cently,  “damn  my  heart!”  Then  he 
turned  quickly  and  bowed  to  Miss  Dunn. 
“I  beg  pardon,  ma’am.” 


Georgianna  put  her  hands  to  her  breast, 
looked  at  him  and  smiled  rather  uncer¬ 
tainly.  “I  hope  you  won’t  do  anything 
rash!”  she  said. 

Mr.  OLDMASTER’S  announcement 
fell  like  a  bombshell  upon  the  ears 
of  the  town,  upon  the  ears  of  the  entire 
district.  The  very  piquancy  of  the  news 
spread  it  broadcast.  The  circtilation  of 
the  staid  old  Enterprise  increased  rapidly; 
so  much  so  that  Mr.  Pultney  b^ame 
self-conscious  and  actually  sent  his  clothes 
to  be  pressed. 

The  Honorable  Daniel  Hopper,  reply¬ 
ing  in  the  Courier  to  Mr.  Oldmaster’s  chal¬ 
lenge,  said  scornfully  that  he  could  not  well 
measure  the  sword  of  debate  with  a  man 
who  might  drop  dead  at  any  minute  ufX)n 
the  rostrum.  Mr.  Oldmaster  answered 
by  publishing  a  sworn  document  attested 
by  a  notary,  absolving  Mr.  Hopper  from 
all  responsibility  in  the  event  of  such  a 
fatality. 

Nothing  remained  but  for  the  Honorable 
Daniel  to  accept  the  challenge.  This  he 
did  as  gracefully  as  possible,  and  shortly 
thereafter,  on  a  certain  Sunday  afternoon, 
the  two  candidates  met  as  was  usual  in 
such  cases  upon  a  raised  platform  in  the 
Public  Square,  in  the  very  heart  of  town. 

It  was  a  brilliant  summer  day.  The 
small  municipal  park,  set  like  a  green  oasis 
in  the  midst  of  the  Square,  was  thronged 
with  people.  A  superficial  observer  would 
have  said  that  such  a  gathering  argued  a 
wide  interest  in  political  affairs,  but  the 
truth  was  that  the  audience,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  had  come  chiefly  to  see  whether 
John  Gardiner  Oldmaster  would,  or  would 
not,  drop  dead  upon  the  rostrum. 

The  weight  of  this  common  expectancy 
settled  upon  the  Square.  Even  Miss 
Dunn,  wedged  into  the  front  row  with  Mr. 
Pultney  beside  her,  felt  it  and  was  seized 
with  misgivings.  “Oh,”  she  whispered, 
gazing  toward  the  platform  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  “he  should  never  have  at¬ 
tempted  it!  It  will  be  the  death  of  him!” 

Mr.  Pultney,  who  had  been  writing 
steadily  in  his  note-book,  looked  up, 
nodded,  sighed,  and  blew  his  nose  violently 
upon  a  large  bandana  handkerchief. 

“Headstrong  as  the  devil,  John  Gardiner 
is!  Comes  of  a  headstrong  race — look  how 
pale  he  is!  And  Dan  Hopper’s  as  red  as  a 
boiled  crab — ”  He  went  on  writing  in  his 
note-book. 

The  debate  opened.  The  Honorable 
Mr.  Hopper  spoke  first.  He  was  a  man 
of  medium  height,  with  a  round,  pompous 
stomach  enveloped  in  a  dazzling  white 
waistcoat,  across  the  front  of  which  gleamed 
a  heavy  watch-chain.  His  complexion 
was  as  Mr.  Pultney  described  it.  He  stood 
with  his  thumbs  in  his  arm-pits,  and  for 
twenty  minutes  enumerated  the  benefits, 
not  only  local  but  national  as  well,  which 
would  result  from  the  election  to  Congress 
of  a  practical,  successful,  modern,  up-to- 
date  business  man  and  journalist. 

“But,  my  friends,”  he  stated  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  “the  prime  issue  of  this  campaign  is 
not  political.  It  is  personal.  The  candi¬ 
date  whom  you  will  send  to  Washington 
must  be  a  person  worthy  of  a  proud  and 
robust  people.  No  weakling  ought  to 
wear  the  mantle  of  your  sovereignty! 


Voters  of  Florida,  do  you  want  your  repr^ 
sentative  in  Congress  to  be  an  invalid,  or 
do  you  want  him  to  be  a  man?” 

^  saying,  the  Honorable  Dan  Hopqjtg 
scowled  ferociously  upon  them  all,  turnel 
and  resumed  his  seat  upon  the  platform, 
There  was  an  outburst  of  spontaneoi® 
applause,  which  ceased,  however,  as  su^ 
denly  as  it  had  begun. 

Mr.  Oldmaster  had  risen  and  was  looj^ 
ing  into  the  faces  massed  below  him.  H* 
was  tall,  thin  and  pale.  One  hand  reste^ 
upon  his  heart,  the  other  hung  down  at  hi 
side.  His  expression  was  mild,  almost 
nign,  but  it  had  in  it  something  of  thl 
quality  that  one  sees  in  the  daguerreotyprf 
of  the  leaders  of  the  old  South,  those  lier^ 
and  gentle  captains  of  the  lost  Cause. 

“You  folks  heard  what  Dan  Hopp^ 
said,”  he  began  slowly  and  distinctly,  in  a 
voice  that  reached  the  outskirts  of  thr 
throng.  “Dan  Hopper  said  in  effect  tha| 
you  ought  to  send  him  to  Congress  b()> 
cause  he’s  a  better  man  physically  than  I 
am.  Personally,  I  doubt  it.  But  I’m  not 
going  to  argue  the  question  with  Dai( 
I’m  going  to  give  him  a  chance  to  prove  itl” 
The  crowd  became  exquisitely  still. 

“It  used  to  be  the  custom  in  this  StateJ 
continued  Mr.  Oldmaster  calmly,  “to 
settle  such  question  as  Dan  has  rais|| 
by  means  of  a  friendly  physical  conta^ 
Usually  the  contest  took  the  form  of  1 
jumping-match.  Now  a  jumping-maU§ 
may  not  be  modern,  it  may  not  be  up-t^ 
date,  it  may  not  be  entirely  dignified,  bat 
it’s  a  good  old  Cracker  tradition,  and  I’a 
going  to  invoke  it,  right  here  and  now.” 
He  faced  about  and  lifting  his  arm,  jwinte^ 
a  long  forefinger  at  the  opposing  candidal^ 
“Dan  Hopper,”  said  Mr.  Oldmast^ 
loudly,  “I  challenge  you  to  jump  me  for 
the  Democratic  Congressional  iiomuj 
tion!”  1 

“Good  God!”  said  Mr.  Hopper  hdgji 
lessly.  Then  he  leaped  up  and  sprang  to 
the  edge  of  the  platform.  “This  is 
lous!”  he  bellowed.  “This  is  absurd# 
ridiculous — an  insult  to  our  sacred  instit^ 
tions — ”  j 

‘'Jump  him,  Dan!”  cried  a  voice,  and  tht 
crowd  roared  in  approval.  Mr.  Iloppt 
waved  frantically  for  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard.  “How  can  I  enter  into  a  physkjl 
contest  with  a  man  who  is  dying  of  hei| 
disease?”  he  shouted.  f 

Mr.  Oldmaster  stepped  forward,  lift# 
his  hand.  His  gentle  drawl  fell  cleaif 
upon  the  ensuing  silence.  “If  the  Lord* 
on  my  side.  He’ll  see  me  through.  If 
on  Dan’s  side — well,  it’s  high  time  Dll 
found  out  about  it.” 

A  GALE  of  laughter  swept  the  Sqturtl 
TTie  audience  closed  in  about  m\ 
platform,  calling  good-naturedly  but  i»- 
sistently:  “Jump  him,  Dan!  Be  a  go# 
Cracker,  Dan!  Come  down  and  jump  him^ 
There  was  no  way  out  of  it.  Mt 
Hopper,  glancing  about  the  circle  of  fa(# 
pressing  below  him,  perceived  that  his  l» 
litical  career  had  come  to  a  real  though  vd 
altogether  understandable  crisis.  Slo^ 
he  l^gan  to  peel  off  his  coat.  The  crom 
broke  into  prodigious  cheers,  and  as  i  hou# 
by  magic  a  space  was  formed  upon  t» 
smooth,  green  turf. 

Historic  events  are  best  told  briefly. 
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Let  Mr.  Pultney,  furioxisly  writing  in  his 
note-book,  describe  in  detail  how  Mr. 
Hopper  looked  as  he  descended  from  the 
platform,  a  forced  smile  masking  the  be- 
\»ilderment  of  his  countenance,  with  what 
grim  determination  he  toed  the  mark,  with 
what  wild  gestures  and  strange  contor¬ 
tions  he  prepared  to  jump;  how  the  but¬ 
tons  popped  from  his  waistcoat  and  the 
gold  watch  from  his  pocket  as  he  propelled 
his  body  over  the  greensward  for  the  sake 
of  his  political  future.  To  Mr.  Pultney 
also,  who  will  do  it  ample  justice,  let  us 
leave  the  description  of  Mr.  Oldmaster, 
ralm  and  stately  as  he  took  his  place  in 
the  lists,  and  the  breathless  hush  of  the 
great  crowd,  as  it  waited  to  see  which  side 
the  Lord  was  on. 

For  us,  let  simple  facts  suffice. 

Mr.  hopper  jumped  first,  the  result 
being  duly  recorded  by  judges 
selected  from  the  host  of  onlookers.  Then 
Mr.  Oldmaster  jumped,  and  without  in  the 
least  dying  of  heart  failure,  bettered  Mr. 
Hopper’s  mark  a  good  twelve  inches. 

Mr.  Hopper  thereupon  jiunped  again, 
but  still  coiild  not  equal  Mr.  Oldmaster’s 
effort.  He  was  about  to  try  for  the  third 
and  last  time  when  an  extraordinary  inci¬ 
dent  occurred.  As  he  stood,  red  and 
panting,  upon  the  line  of  the  take-off, 
a  sudden  weakness  overcame  him.  His 
jaw  dropped,  a  strange  pallor  mounted  to 
his  cheek,  his  knees  gave  way  under  him, 
and  clutching  his  breast  with  both  hands 
he  sank  slowly  to  the  earth. 

Mr.  Oldmaster  was  the  first  to  reach 
his  side.  “Quick!”  he  called.  “A  doctor!” 

“A  doctor,  a  doctor!”  cried  hundreds  of 
voices  in  great  excitement.  Finally  a  phy¬ 
sician  was  found,  was  thrust  through  the 
crowd,  and  stooping  over  the  fallen  candi¬ 
date.  made  a  hasty  examination. 

“Nothing  serious.”  he  announced,  after 
a  moment;  “Mr.  Hopper  has  merely 
suffered  a  slight  heart  attack.” 

Swiftly  the  doctor’s  dictum  sped  through 
the  Square,  through  the  town.  “Dan 
Hopper  has  suffered  a  heart  attack! 
Dan  Hopper  has  suffered  a  heart  attack!” 
Up  and  down  the  streets  of  the  city  it  flew, 
and  out  the  highroads,  and  into  the  far 
country — “Dan  Hopper  has  suffered  a 
heart  attack!”  and  always,  as  a  sort  of 
corollary,  the  speaker  added:  “Reckon  the 
Lord  wasn’t  on  Dan’s  side!” 

•  As  for  Mr.  Oldmaster,  he  was  publicly 
declared  by  the  committee  of  judges  to  be 
the  winner  of  the  jumping-match,  and 
went  striding  off  the  field  of  honor  with  the 
air  of  a  conqueror,  while  the  populace 
cheered  and  applauded  and  swore  at  the 
top  of  its  lungs  to  send  him  to  Washington 
in  the  fall. 

That  evening  Mr.  Pultney,  having 


finished  his  story  for  the  Enterprise,  ro<le 
out  to  the  ancient  house  upon  the  shore 
of  the  St.  John’s  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  victor.  He  found  Mr.  Oldmaster 
walking  on  the  river  bank  with  Miss 
Georgianna  Dunn,  and  apparently  ab¬ 
sorb^  in  the  phenomena  of  certain  clouds 
which  the  sunset  was  converting  to  gold. 
Some  of  this  gold  had  got  into  Miss 
Georgianna’s  hair,  and  other  tints  of  the 
glowing  sky  were  in  her  cheeks. 

Mr.  Pultney  coughed  and  went  forward. 
‘T’ve  come  out  to  congratulate  you,  John 
Gardiner,”  said  he,  giving  his  hand  to 
his  employer. 

“Why,  sir,”  answered  Mr.  Oldmaster, 
apparently  much  surprised.  “How  did 
you  know?” 

“Know!  The  whole  town  knows!  The 
nomination’s  yours  as  sure  as  shootin’!” 

“Oh,  the  nomination!”  said  Mr.  Old¬ 
master  lightly.  “I  had  forgotten  the 
nomination.”  He  turned  with  a  tender 
smile,  and  took  Miss  Dunn  by  the  hand. 
“Mose,”  he  said,  “something  important 
has  happened.  Miss  Georgianna  has 
promised  to  marry  me.” 

“Marry  you!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Pultney. 
“How  can  she  marry  you  when  you’re 
goin’  to  die,  John  Gardiner?” 

“Sir,”  said  Mr.  Oldmaster,  “I  have  been 
thinking  it  over,  and  I  have  decided  not 
to  die.  I  have  decided  to  live,  sir — and 
I’ll  hear  nothing  against  it  from  you,  Mose 
Pultney!” 

Mr.  Pultney  wiped  his  brow. 

“I  ain’t  goin’  to  argue  with  you,  John 
Gardiner,”  he  murmured  faintly.  “I 
ain’t  goin’  to  argue  with  you — none!" 

MISS  DUNN  and  Mr.  Oldmaster  were 
married  within  a  week,  and  the 
following  fall  Mr.  Oldmaster  was  elected 
to  Congress.  Curiously  enough,  he  no 
longer  felt  any  pains  in  the  region  of  his 
heart. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  summer,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  understood  the  meaning  of 
the  dream  in  which  he  had  seen  the  ghosts 
of  his  grandfathers.  .\t  that  time  a  son 
was  born  to  him,  and  the  entire  mystery 
was  happily  explained. 

“By  the  last  of  the  Oldmasters,”  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Pultney,  “the  Judge  and  the 
Colonel  clearly  meant  the  latest  of  the 
Oldmasters,  having  reference,  of  course,  to 
John  Gardiner,  Jr.  That  they  knew  there 
would  be  a  John  Gardiner,  Jr.,  is  incon¬ 
testable,  for  since  all  marriages  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  heaven,  and  both  of  my  grand¬ 
fathers  are  gentlemen  accustomed  only  to 
the  best  society,  it  follows  logically  and 
indisputably  that  their  shades  would  have 
access  to  the  celestial  records.  I  hope  that 
you  will  have  no  objections  to  raise  upon 
that  score,  Mose  Pultney!” 


Dirge  for  Love 

By  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 


Now  it  is  over. 

Over  and  done: 
Love  in  the  dusk-time 
Love  in  the  sun. 


Now  it  is  over. 
Finished  and  said. 
How  lovely,  how  lovely. 
Now  it  is  dead! 
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Last— a  Real  Job 
and  Real  Money!” 

“And  if  only  I’d  started  earlier,  I  could 
have  had  them  five  years  ago.  I  didn’t 
realize  at  first  what  spare  time  study 
would  do  for  a  man.  Taking  up  that 
I.  C.  S.  course  marked  the  real  beginning 
of  my  success.  In  three  months  I  received  ‘ 
my  first  promotion.  But  I  kept  right  <M 
studying  and  I’ve  been  climbing  eyer. 
since.” 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  some  of 
the  two  million  students  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Correspondence  Schools  telling  of 
advancements  and  increased  salaries  won 
through  spare  time  study.  How  much 
longer  are  you  going  to  wait  before  taking 
the  step  that  is  bound  to  bring  you  more 
money?  Isn’t  it  better  to  start  now  than 
to  wait  five  years  and  then  realize  what 
the  delay  has  cost  you? 

One  hour  after  supper  each  night  spent 
with  the  I.  C.  S.  in  the  quiet  of  your  own 
home  will  prepare  you  for  the  position 
you  want  in  the  work  you  like  best. 

Yes,  it  will!  Put  it  up  to  us  to  prove 
it.  Without  cost,  without  obligation,  just 
mark  and  mail  this  coupon. 


mTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  2660,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

SspItlB,  irtthoot  oblttating  me,  how  I  can  quaUfJr  for  tho 
pooition,  or  to  tho  oal^o^  which  1  mark  X* 
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Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 


A  few  drops  of  Freezone 
applied  directly  upon  a 
tender,  aching  com  stops 
the  soreness  at  once  and 
soon  the  entire  com  or 
callus  loosens  and  can  be 
lifted  off  with  the  fingers 
without  even  a  twinge 
of  pain. 

Freezone 

Removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the 
toes,  and  hardened  calluses. 
Does  not  irritate  or  inflame 
the  surrounding  skin  or  tissue. 
You  feel  no  pain  when  apply¬ 
ing  it  or  afterward. 

Women  !  Keep  a  small  bot¬ 
tle  of  Freezone  on  your  dress¬ 
er  and  never  let  a  com  ache 
twice. 

SmM  bottles  can  be  had  at  any 

drug  store  in  the  U^,  or  Canada 


THE  EDWARD  WESLEY  CO.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  Inhalation  Treat¬ 
ment  for  Whooping- 
Cough,  Spasmodic 
Croup,  Colds,  Catarrh, 
sthma,  Influenxa, 
Coughs,  Bronchitis. 


I  Simple,  safe  and  dIectiTe.  avoidias  intenial  dru^ 
i  Vaporixed  Cresoleae  relieves  the  paroxysnu  of  Whooplaff- 
Cough  aad  Spasmodic  Croup  at  once ;  it  nips  the  common  cold 
before  H  has  a  chaace  of  developing  into  something  worse,  and 
cnperience  shows  that  a  utglecttd  told  is  a  dungf.  'out  told. 

Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  sa>^ ;  famlty,  wfcnr#  ttioro  TO 
IFMMS  cMISroii,  oIiobW  bo  wftboMt  tMo 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inhaled  whh  every 
breath,  makes  breathing  easy  a^  relieves  the  congestion,  assur¬ 
ing  restful  nights. 

It  is  called  a  boon  by  Asthma  sufferers. 

Ciesolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of  Scarlet  Fever 
aad  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

H  In  a  protnctin  to  tbnnn  nnponnd. 

Cresolene’ s  best  recommendation  is  its  40  years  of  successful 
use. 


Sold  by  DruCTlatn.  Sood  for  doocrlpcivo  booklet  U 
IVy  Creeolgne  Antieeptle  Ibroot  Tablets  for  the  brttated  Throat* 
eompooed  of  aUppory  elm  berk,  beoriee,  oocar  aod  Oeaol 
They  can’t  harm  you.  Of  your  druggist  or  from  us  lOe.  in  stm 


THE  VAPO  CRESOLENE  CO.  <2  CortbnA  St..  If«w  fork 
or  X.eeminf ‘lUlM  BmUding.  Moatmnl.  Cnnndn 


'  Weigh  odtat 

you  Should 

If  thin,  buUd  up.  If  burdened 
with  excess  flesh,  reduce  /  Have 
an  attractive  figure.  Yon  CAN 
—  as  sure  as  sunrise.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain  how  92.000  refined  women 
have  done  this;  bow  you  can  do 
h.  Simple,  sure,  effective.  All 
in  ;^our  own  room  —  in  a  sur- 
primngly  short  time. 

BeWeU 

Without  Dmsn 
I  build  your  vitality  so  that  all 
sorts  of  physical  aHnients  am  relieved 
by  Nature  s  methods — no  dnn  or 
medicines.  I  strei^hen  your  heart, 
teach  you  how  to  stand,  to  walk 
breathe  correctly.  I  have  spent  x6years 
at  this  work — leadii^  phjrsicians  en¬ 
dorse  me. 

My  booklet  tellii^  how  to  stand  and 
walk  correctly  ts  free.  Shall  I  mail  it  to 

CmNOW?  If  later  you  desire  my  serv¬ 
es  you  will  find  toe  cost  most  rea¬ 
sonable.  Write  me. 

Susanna  CaorofI 
B24  S.  •Schi.M  flft..  Otal.W,  ChicM* 


Miss  Crcr^  is  Hattonally  rtcrfuixed  as  autkerity  ancanJi. 
litniHg  vomen  as  traiHing  cam/t  have  cmdieiaHett  our  men. 


YOU  CANT  MISS  IT 

{Continued  from  page  36) 


give  me  the  chance  to  clear  up  whatever 
is  hanging  over  me,  I  haven’t  anything 
else  to  say,  except — ” 

“You  might  as  well  make  up  your 
mind,  Mr.  Bennett,  that  I  am  not  going 
back  to  New  York  with  you!” 

With  a  look  of  stubborn  determination 
Tommy  brought  the  roadster  to  a  halt 
under  a  gnarled  and  parasited  apple  tree. 

“Now,”  said  Dorothy  under  her  breath, 
“I  suppose  I  am  in  for  it.” 

“You’re  in  for  nothing  but  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  with  me,”  Tommy  said 
firmly.  “You  tell  me  without  explanation 
that  I  am  not  a  decent  man — you  more 
than  intimate  that  I’m  a  rotter.  Do  you 
expect  me  to  stand  for  that?” 

He  glanced  down  at  her  small  tanned 
hands  which  were  folded  loosely — help¬ 
lessly — in  the  lap  of  the  blue  gingham 
dress. 

“I  am  not  fine  enough  for  you.  I  admit 
that.  You’re  wholesome  and  good  and — 
real.  That’s  why  I  won’t  give  up.  I 
know  you’ll  give  me  a  square  deal  if  you 
know  my  side  of  it.  Is  it  because  I’m  a 
a  theatrical  man?  Are  theatrical  men  bad 
just  because  they  happen  to  be  theatrical 
men?” 

“Not  necessarily,”  she  replied  in¬ 
differently.  “Will  you  take  me  home — or 
must  I  walk?” 

“But  I  can’t  let  you  go  like  this!” 
Tommy  groaned.  “Won’t  you  tell  me 
what  it  is?  Is  it  so  bad  that  you  can’t 
even  mention  it?  Dorothy — look  at 
me!” 

“I  am  looking  at  you,”  said  Dorothy 
calmly. 

Tommy  excitedly  pushed  back  a  few 
straggling  hairs  from  his  forehead.  His 
eyes  were  positively  hypnotic  in  their 
blue  intensity.  Her  own  dark  ones 
hastily  sought  the  dusty  roadside  grass. 

“What — is — it?”  he  demanded  hoarsely. 

“I — can’t — tell — you.” 

Tommy  expelled  me  breath  from  his 
lungs  with  a  sound  of  hissing.  His 
ears  were  red  as  the  poppies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence.  The  girl  was  watching 
him  with  grave  but  impersonal  interest. 

He  said  rapidly:  “I  was  on  my  way 
last  night  to  Baker’s  Junction  to  try  to 
head  off  an  actress  in  one  of  my  companies 
who  left  the  show — ran  away  to  get 
married.  I  wanted  her  to  come  back  to 
‘So  This  is  Love!’  But  I  don’t  care  where 
she  is.  I’m  through  with  her.  Never 
want  to  see  her  again.  She  is  hidden  here 
somewhere.  You  know  where  she  is. 
Well,  I  don’t  want  you  to  tell  me.  I’m 
through  with  her!” 

Dorothy  nodded  with  a  queer  smile  of 
understanding.  “Don’t  you  really  want 
to  know  where  she  is?” 

“I  don’t  care  a  hang  about  where  she 
is!  The  only  person  in  the  world  I  want 
to  know  about  is  you!” 

>  “  ‘Off  with  the  old,’”  she  murmured; 
“  ‘on  with — ’  ” 

“No!”  Tommy  protested,  “You  don’t 
realize  how  it  hurts  to  have  you  believe 
such  things.  What  you  believe  means 
ever>-thing  to  me.  Ever  since  last  night, 
Dorothy,  when  you  came  to  me  up  there, 
I’ve  known—” 

Dorothy  stopped  him  with  a  hard  little 


laugh.  “The  next  line  is:  ‘He  took  her 
white,  starved  little  face  into  his  big 
brown  paws  and  kissed  her  feverishly  for 
three  chapters  and  a  quarter!” 

“Good  Lord!”  Tommy  exhaled.  “Good 
Lord!  Is  that  what  you  honestly  thmk 
of  the  stuff  I  write?  Is  it  really  such 
drivel  as  that?” 

“You  certainly  don’t  want  me  to  tell 
you  what  I  think  of  your  novels!” 

“I — I  certainly  do!”  Tommy  ex¬ 
claimed,  and  dimly  suspected  her  of 
wanting  to  lead  his  mind  away  from  a 
distasteful  topic. 

■VTTHETHER  or  not  his  surmise  was  I 
VV  correct,  the  girl  plunged  enthusias-  B 
tically  into  her  subject.  B 

“What  a  thrill!  The  timid  little  country  B 
maid  shall  tell  the  great  big  terribk  H 
author  from  the  city  what  she  thinks  of  R 
his  novels.  Mr.  Bennett,”  she  said  m 
seriously,  “I  think  you  write  beautifully.  W, 
I  really  do .  Your  stories  are  entertaining,  S 
absorbing,  but  they  seemed  to  me  to  lack  |P 
something— importance.  They  impressed  '  '■ 
me  as  being  flippant.  Probably  I’m  ■  | 
wrong.  I  admire  cleverness  in  writing,  ; 
but  I  don’t  think  flippancy  is  so  terribly 
clever,  or  sarcasm,  either.  M 

“Isn’t  it  funny!  I  imagined  you  as  a 
sort  of  charming  gentleman  butterfly!  ® 
You  disappointed  me.  You  drive  a  car 
dangerously,  you  have  a  severe  way  of  ' 
looking  at  people,  and — well,  we’re  not  : 
going  to  say  anything  more  about  your  t ;> 
reputation.  Now  that  I  know  you  so 
well” — she  gave  him  an  arch  smile—  4 
“I’m  sure  you’re  not  superficial.  Then  ' 
why  do  you  write  about  superficial  people? 

-  Superficial  women  particularly.  Didn’t 
you  realize — before  you  found  me,  as  the)' 
say — that  a  few  American  women  actu¬ 
ally  wash  dishes  and  clothes,  and  earn* 
water  in  pails,  and  ruin  their  complexions 
over  nasty  woodstoves,  and  manage  to  do 
a  h'ttle  thinking  in  spite  of  themselves,  ’4 
maybe?”  "j 

Tommy  seemed  to  be  devouring  every 
word. 

She  proceeded  vigorously:  “I  often  won-  ''M 
dered  whether  you  really  did  know 
regular,  honest-to-goodness  men  and  ^ 
women.  You  must  have.  You’re  the  ^ 
kind  that  does.  What’s  the  matter? 
Don’t  they  live  in  New  York?  I  don’t  ^ 
know;  I’ve  never  been  there.”  Dorothy  ^ 
clear^  her  throat.  “And  I  refuse  to  agree  i 
with  you  that  New  York  City  is  the  United  g 
States  of  America!” 

Tonuny  was  nodding  thoughtfully;  he  i: 
didn’t  even  smile.  ‘j  ■ 

“You’re  right,”  he  said.  ‘“You’re  ij 
dead  right.  I’m  lazy.  I  write  the  stuff 
that  comes  easiest.  Big  ideas  arc  hard 
to  hammer  into  shapie,  and  regular  people  j 
are  hard  to  write  about.  But  nobody 
ever  took  the  trouble  to  tell  me  before—  t  , 
what  you’ve  told  me.  It’s  pretty  hard  ;1|.' 
to  get  honest  opinions  in  my  business, 
you  know.  They  flatter  you  to  your  face, 
and  they  knock  you  behind  your  back. 
Once  in  a  while  I’ve  thought  of  quitting 
New  York  and  trydng  my  hand  at  real  ^ 
things  and  regular  people.  Oh,  theVre 
in  New  York,  all  right,  but— it’s  queer— 

I  didn’t  realize  how  sick  I’ve  grown  ot  ( 
the  place  until  you  mentioned  it.  I’d  like  . 

_ J 


to  light  out— if  it  wouldn’t  be  so  bloom¬ 
ing  lonely.” 

The  girl’s  eyes  were  radiant. 

“Why  don’t  you  light  out?  What’s  the 
matter  with  your  Dulcier?  Why  don’t 
you  travel  aU  over  America — the  little 
out-of-the-way  towns,  and  the  cities, 
too— and  talk  to  people,  and  dig  down, 
and  find  out  what  the  country  is  really 
thinking  about?  Not  what  the  news¬ 
papers  think.  Sonubody  must  write  the 
great  American  novel.” 

She  stopped  abruptly.  Tommy’s  sigh 
was  audible.  In  a  nearby  tree  an  oriole 
burst  into  its  complex,  ardent  song. 

“To  think  of  finding  it  in  an  apple 
orchard!”  Tommy  muttered,  and  looked 
into  her  face  so  eagerly  that  she  dismissed 
the  belief  that  he  was  preparing  to  make 
fun  of  her.  The  last  few  minutes  had 
shown  her  that  she  was  a  stranger  to  her¬ 
self;  she  had  never  talked  with  such 
abandon  in  her  life. 

“Now  let’s  pretend  something,”  he 
went  on  gravely.  “Let’s  pretend,  first 
of  all,  that  you  don’t  look  down  on  m»so. 
Pretend  that  I’m  going  to  get  rid  of  my 
plays  and  stop  being  a  materialist.  Pre¬ 
tend  that  you  and  I  are  going  away  to 
dig  up  the  material  for  a  novel  with  blood 
and  sand  in  it.  Now,  how  would  we  go 
.about  it,  from  your-^etached  point  of 
view?” 

“First  of  all,”  Dorothy  replied  with 
equal  gravity,  “we  should  go  to  the  Middle 
West,  because  that  is  the  hub  of  the  wheel. 
When  we  found  a  place  that  interested 
us  especially,  we  would  stop  for  a  while. 
.\nd  you  would  get  loads  of  ideas  as  you 
went  along,  wouldn’t  you?  But  wouldn’t 
it  be  fascinating,  just  watching  the  coun¬ 
try  change  and  develop  at  first  hand — 
from  a  Dulcier?” 

She  became  pensive.  “I  don’t  mean 
that  to  sound  snobbish.  You  can  see 
things  better,  and  certainly  faster,  from 
a  Dulcier  than  you  can  from  a — Flinnet.” 
She  stopped  and  glanced  at  the  multi- 
jeweled  cowl  clock.  “Heavens!  You’ve 
got  to  take  me  home!” 

Tommy  obediently  started  the  engine, 
and  turned  the  car  around. 

"T^OROTHY,  watching  his  profile,  de- 
^  cided  that  inasmuch  as  she  would 
never  see  him  again,  it  would  be  rather 
thrilling  to  develop  the  idea.  It  was  purely 
an  imaginative  proposition;  and  she  wras 
surprised  to  find  how  Tommy’s  interest 
drew  her  out  of  herself. 

“I  read  somewhere  that  it  isn’t  the 
interruptions  but  the  fear  of  being  in¬ 
terrupted  that  worries  a  writer  most,” 
she  informed  him  when  they  were  rolling 
homeward. 

“That’s  true,”  said  Tommy. 

“I  should  think,  when  you’re  ready  to 
write  your  big  story,  that  nothing  would 
appeal  to  you  more  than  a  cabin  some 
place — in  the  moimtains,  or  on  some  wild 
lake.” 

“With  you,  Dorothy,”  said  Tommy, 
audibly. 

“I  wonder,”  she  reflected,  “if  you 
Wally  think  I  would  be  foolish  enough  to 
rm  away  with  you.  Isn’t  it  strange, 
J^ugh.  A  week  ago — I  might  have. 
Twenty-four  hours  ago  I  might  have. 
But  I’ve  learned  too  much  in  the  past 
twenty-four  hours.” 

Tommy  swallowed  silently. 

Do  you  know,”  she  went  on  \vith  the 
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same  dreamy  candor,  “it  does  seem  nice 
to  be  riding  here  beside  you.  You’re  so 
interesting  to  talk  to,  and  I  do  seem  to 
fit  into  this  comer  so  naturally.  There’s 
room  enough  for  me  to  curl  up  and 
sleep.  It  is  so  comfy.  Oh,  this  car  is  a 
darfing!” 

Tommy  was  bending  over  her.  His 
face  was  close. 

“I  refuse  to  let  you  stay  here!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “You’re  too  good  for  this  place! 
You  don’t  belong  here!” 

“I  almost  wish  you  weren’t  so — so 
tarnished,”  she  murmured.  “But  I’m 
thinking  of  the — next  girl.” 

“There  will  never  be  another  girl!” 
Tommy  proclaimed  in  accents  customarily 
employed  for  profanity. 

He  was  watching  her  face.  She  gave  a 
little  cry  of  alarm. 

“Look  out !”  she  said  excitedly.  “You’re 
going  to  mn  over  Jim  Hopper!  Whoa — 
boy!” 

VIII 


Tommy  promptly  gave  the  road  his 
undivid^  attention.  He  realized  in  a 
vague  way  that  they  had  come  to  the 
white  house  with  the  red  maples  and  the 
geranium  bed. 

A  large  hatl^  man  writh  arms  outspread 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  His 
round  head  with  its  shining  hair  somehow 
reminded  Tommy  of  a  pumpkin.  A  huge 
blue  revolver  occupied  his  right  hand; 
in  his  left  he  grippied  a  clubbed  newspaper. 

Sheriff  Hoppier  stepped  aside  as  the 
roadster  slowed  down.  “Pull  up  beside 
the  road,”  he  barked  authoritatively. 
“Git  out!” 

“What’s  the  matter  now?”  Tommy 
grumbled. 

“You  git  out  o’  that  car!” 

Tommy  got  out.  Another  car,  a 
Flinnet  roadster,  was  standing  against 
the  fence  across  the  road. 

Moving  metal  glinted  in  the  wraning 
sunlight  behind  it.  An  old  man  stepped 
out  with  a  double-barreled  shotgun  over 
one  shoulder.  His  close-trimm^  beard 
was  white  as  milk.  The  portions  of  his 
face  unoccupied  by  it  were  cherry  red, 
and  his  old  eyes  w'ere  blazing. 

“Dorothy,  what  you  doin’  in  that  car?” 
he  piped. 

“Only  taking  a  ride,  Grampa,”  she 
told  him  sulkily. 

“You  git  out  o’  there!” 

“.Ml  I  have  to  say  is  this,”  Tommy  was 
sa>'ing  calmly  to  the  sheriff:  “Before  I 
permit  you  to  arrest  me  I  demand  to 
know  what  your  charge  is  against  me.” 

The  sheriff  remov^  his  thumb  from 
the  hammer  of  the  revolver.  “You  big 
liar!  Climb  into  that  car!”  he  roared. 

“Let’s  not  lose  bur  tempers,”  Tommy 
suggested.  “Now,  what  am  I  charged 
with?” 

“You  know  darned  well  what  yo’re 
charged  with — you  big  liar!” 

“I  know,”  Tommy  said  hotly,  “that 
you  are  making  a  perfect  ass  of  yourself. 
Hopper,  I  heard  what  you  told  Smith 
under  my  wnndow  this  morning.  You’re 
barking  up  the  wrong  tree!  I  came  to 
Greenbrook  on  a  businjess  errand,  and  if 
you  hold  me  I  certainly  intend  to  make 
it  hot  for  you!” 

“Don’t  you  try  to  bulldoze  me,”  the 
sheriff  warned  him.  “Don’t  I  know  you 
got  influence?  Don’t  I  know  what  kina 
of  tricks  fellas  like  you  play?  You  jest 


try  pla)nn’  any  more  o’  your  tricks  round 
me,  an’  I’ll  drill  ya!” 

“Nope.  I’m  not  going  with  you,  Hop- 
per,”  Tommy  replied,  “unless  you  can 
convince  me  that  I’ve  done  somethinv 
illegal.  I  know  the  law.  Now  go  ah^ 
and  driU.” 

The  ^eriff  darted  a  swift  glance  at  old 
man  Miller.  But  the  old  gentleman,  with 
his  clipp^  beard  sticking  straight  out,  was 
giving  his  whole  attention  to  Tonun/s 
r^  profile.  “I  charge  you  with  tryin’  to 
kidnap  a  helpless  young  woman!” 

“W-h-a-tl” 

“Aw,  cut  it  out,”  the  sheriff  growled. 
“You  can’t  fool  me.” 

“Who  is  she?” 

“Georgia  Miller,  as  you  know  HAmn 
weU!” 

“I  never  heard  of  her!” 

“You  have,  too.  Her  th’atrical  name’s 
Gwend’lyn  Playfair.” 

“Holy  Moses!"  was  all  that  Tomnij 
could  say. 

Old  man  Miller  took  matters  in  hand. 

He  stalked  to  the  geranium  bed.  “Geor¬ 
gia,”  he  called  in  his  shrill  voice,  “come 
out  here!” 

The  green  screen  door  opened.  Out 
upon  the  porch  and  down  the  ste[)s  and 
around  the  bed  of  geraniums  and  under  the 
coppery  maples  glided  the  runaway 
inginue — a  creature  of  slim  whiteness, 
with  glorious  blue  eyes  downcast,  golden 
hair  massed  in  a  cunning  little  knot, 
fingers  primly  clasped  before  her.  I  ( 

“Why,  Gwendolyn,”  said  Tommy.  f 

“Here  y’are.  Mister  Bennett,”  toe  j. 
sheriff  was  crowing  in  his  ear.  “.Ml  the 
evidence  /  want.” 

Tommy  looked.  It  was  an  upper  inside 
page  of  the  newspaper.  Jesson  Globol, 
his  press  agent,  had  not  been  inactive.  ^ 

It  was  the  familiar  photograph  of  him, 
smiling  benignly  from  the  wheel  of  the 
big  roadster.  Under  It  ran  the  black¬ 
faced  caption : 

Thomas  Allan  Bennett,  the  playwright, 
who  pursues  fleeing  actress  in  his  himous 
Dulcier-66. 

Across  the  top  of  it,  in  large  capitals:  ^ 

PROMINENT  THEATRICAL  MAX  fe 
RACES  GREEN  DIAMOND  LIMITED  g 
ACROSS  CONTINENT! 

To  the  right  of  the  half-tone  was  a  bank 
of  alarming  headlines,  banks  of  qualifying 
smaller  type,  and  three-quarters  of  a 
column  of  reading  matter.  Phrases — the 
pat  phrases  of  the  reporter — went  into 
his  brain  in  clumps.  “Prominent  New 
York  theatrical  man  and  clubman— high- 
powered  automobile — ” 

“Well,  what  of  it?”  Tommy  managed 
to  say  finally.  “What’s  criminal  about 
that?” 

“You’re  slick,  ain’t  you?”  Jim  Hopper 
sneered.  “But  you  ain’t  slick  enough 
for  me.  .\n’  your  influence  ain’t  goin’  to 
helpya!  Come  on  along.” 

Tommy  pushed  him  impatiently  aside. 

He  went  to  the  geranium  bed  where 
Gwendolyn,  or  Georgia,  was  standing, 
with  her  golden  head  bowed,  her  fingers 
wiggling  in  the  folds  of  her  snowy  white 
dress. 

“GwendoljTi,”  he  said  quietly,  “please 
look  up  at  me.  Tell  me  what  this  mcan&" 

Old  man  Miller  hastened  to  him;  Jim 
Hopper  came  more  leisurely.  Dorothy 
stooa  under  the  nearest  tree  and  watched, 
with  a  puzzled  white  countenance. 
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people  that  a  mistake  has  been  made? 
You’ve  put  me  in  an  embarrassing 
position,  and  I  think — ” 

“1  won’t  stand  for  it!”  old  man  Miller 
squealed.  “She  ain’t  got  nothin’  to  take 
back.  You  got  yourself  into  hot  water, 
now  you  stay  there  an’  swelter  in  it!” 

“But  you  say  I  tried  to  kidnap  her,” 
Tommy  murmured. 

“Didn’t  you  run  after  her  in  your 
powerful  racin’  car?  What  was  you  doin’ 
that  for?  To  talk  to  her?” 

“Certainly.  I  wanted  her  to  come  back 
to  New  York!” 

“What  for?” 

“To  work  in  her  company.” 

The  old  man’s  whiskers  were  bristling 
close  to  Tommy’s  pale  face. 

“  Is— that  —why — you — kissed — her?” 
Tommy  abruptly  went  faint.  “Lord!” 
he  said,  almost  in  a  whisper.  “Is  that  why 
she  ran  away  from  New  York?” 

“Is  that  why  you  asked  her  to  come  to 
your  apartment?” 

TOMMY’S  faintness  turned  to  nausea. 

He  wanted  to  push  the  evil  bristling 
face  away  from  him.  The  alternative  was 
to  take  one  step  backward.  He  stepped 
backward,  and  fury  went  over  him  in  a 
wave.  He  tried  to  speak;  he  couldn’t. 

The  shrill  old  voice  continued:  “Do 
you  know  that  that  pore  girl  got  me  out 
of  bed  at  one  in  the  momin’,  an’  told  me 
what  you  was  up  to,  you  hound?  Do 
you  know  that  she  was  so  a-scared  of 
your  dirty  damn  influence  she  had  to 
make  believe  to  you  she  was  goin’  clear 
out  to  Chicago?” 

“I — I  didn’t  know,’  Tommy  said 
weakly,  his  anger  dydng  as  another  side 
of  the  matter  was  revealed  to  him. 

“.\nd  you  trailed  her — you  dirty  sneak!” 
the  old  man  shrilled. 

Sheriff  Hopper  made  his  presence 
known.  “Do  you  deny  it?”  he  shouted. 

“No,  I  don’t  deny  it,”  Tommy  said 
quietly.  “I  followed  her.  I  expected  to 
stop  her  at  Baker’s  Junction,  or  see  her  in 
the  morning  before  she  reached  Chicago.” 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  Gwendolyn 
curiously,  but  her  shy  eyes  were  devoted 
to  her  dainty  white  oxfords.  “I  thought 
she  was  going  to  Chicago.  You  fooled 
me,  you  see.  You’re  very  clever,  all  of 
you.  If  you’ll  go  to  the  station  at  Wil- 
kinsville  you  will  find  a  telegram  I  filed 
there,  one  that  I  sent  to  her,  in  care  of  the 
Green  Diamond  train  conductor,  at  Elk- 
ton.  offering  her  five  hundred  dollars  a 
week.” 

Old  man  Miller  gave  a  snort  of  indigna¬ 
tion.  “Don’t  you  try  to  tell  me  you 
wanted  my  girl  for  the  stage.  You  wanted 
to  lure  that  pore  girl — ” 

“Oh — rot!”  Tommy  growled. 

“You  kissed  her!” 

“I  did.  I  apologize.  I  was  excited. 
She  made  a  great  hit  with  her  first  au¬ 
dience.  I  thought  I’d  discovered  an  actress. 
I  apologize.” 

When  Tommy’s  voice  stopped  the  four 
listeners  were  watching  him  intently. 
Even  Georgia  so  far  forgot  her  shyness  as 
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to  look  up,  with  visions  of  startled  young 
animals  in  her  great  blue  porcelain  eyes. 

“Please  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Miller,” 
Tommy  went  on  in  a  new  voice  that  was 
strange  to  all  of  them,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Dorothy,  “that  I  don’t  care 
a  tinker’s  dam  what  you,  or  Georgia, 
or  this  dimderhead  thinks  about  me.  If 
circumstantial  evidence  points  me  out  as  a 
scoundrel — ^have  it  that  way.  What  I  say 
is  truth — or  may  God  puni^  mel  I  never 
have  had,  never  could  have,  the  slightest 
personal  interest  in— Georgia  Miller,  I 
have  more  regard  for  Dorothy’s  little 
finger  than  for  a  city  full  of  Georgias!” 

Tommy’s  shoulders  and  head  seemed  to 
slump  forward  slightly.  His  hands,  which 
had  been  moving  slightly,  dropped  at  his 
sides.  He  turned,  so  that  his  back  was 
presented  to  the  younger  sister.  This 
mahoeuver  brought  him  face  to  face  with 
Sheriff  Hopper. 

“That’s  aU,  Hopper,”  he  said  with  an  air 
of  briskness.  “Where  do  we  go  from  here?” 

Silence  followed.  It  was  a  queer, 
strained  silence,  penetrated  by  unrelated 
noises.  An  evening  breeze  caused  the 
leaves  of  the  red  maples  to  flutter  and 
whisper.  Georgia  AI filer  was  sobbing 
faintly.  Old  Man  Miller  was  breathing 
aloud,  as  if  with  asthma.  The  other 
sound  was  that  of  Jim  Hopper’s  squeaking 
shoes. 

“You  think  yo’re  slick,  don’t  you?”  he 
sneered.  “Well — ^y’  ain’t!  Come  along.” 

“Is  that  the  verdict?”  Tommy  replied. 

“That  most  certainly  is!”  And  he  gave 
Tommy  a  most  imgentle  push  toward  the 
road. 

Tommy  glared  back  at  him.  “As  soon 
as  my  lawyer  gets  wind  of  this,  believe 
me,  Jim  Hopper,  hell  is  certainly  going  to 
pop!” 

“Oh,  bosh,”  said  the  sheriff. 

“Is  my  car  to  be  left  here?” 

“Safer  here  than  Greenbrook.” 

“W'hat  do  you  mean  by  that?”  Tbmmy 
demanded  suspiciously. 

“I  guess  you’ll  find  out  plenty  soon 
enough,”  was  the  grim  rejoinder. 


"Y^THEN  the  official  party  had  gone 
VV  away  in  the  little  black  roadster, 
Georgia  Miller  fluttered  with  a  wail  into 
her  grandfather’s  arms.  He  cuddled  her 
close.  He  patted  her  back.  He  crooned. 

Dorothy  came  and  stood  near  in  silence, 
watching  the  pantomime  sternly  and 
critically. 

The  sleek  golden  hair  of  her  sister  was 
lifted  from  the  white  cotton  shoulder. 
Misty  blue  eyes  appealed  to  her. 

“Dorothy,  I — I  didn’t  understand,  I 
really  believe  now — I  thought —  Oh,  I 
really  think — ” 

“Oh,  sugar,”  Dorothy  stopped  her  im¬ 
patiently;  “that’s  the  only  trouble.  You 
don’t,  you  never  did,  and  you  never  will.” 

“Oh,  Dorothy” —wail. 

The  old  man  released  his  granddaughter 
and  turned.  “Young  woman,”  he  said 
sternly,  “you  went  out  ridin’  w'ith  that 
sneak.” 

For  the  first  time  since  her  parents  had 
died  Dorothy  showed  defiance  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  household  autocrat. 

“I  had  a  lovely  ride  and  a  charming 
talk.  I’d  like  to  have  another,  and  I 
probably  shall.” 

Grandfather  Miller  was  stunned.  Hard 


veins  were  standing  out  on  his  forehead. 

“You  shall?  Don’t  you  bother  to  come 
into  that  house  again  ’f  I  catch  ypu  at  it! 
You,  y ’ain’t  fit  to  live  under  a  decent 
roof!” 

Dorothy  smiled  unpleasantly  and  folded 
her  arms.  “Then  why  don’t  you  send 
me  out  from  under  your  roof,  Grampa?” 
she  answered  in  a  honey-sweet  voice. 
“Let  Georgia  do  the  cooking  and  baking 
and  washing  and  sewing,  and  carry  water 
from  the  pump,  and  take  care  of  the 
chickens,  and  milk,  and  ruin  her  com¬ 
plexion  over  that  beastly  stove!  Perhaps 
it  will  teach  her  to  thii^.  Sure-lee!  I’ll 
go.  Right  now!” 

“Dorothy,  you  m-mustn’t  g-go!”  her 
sister  whimpered.  “You  know  Jim  and 
I  are  going  to  be  married  next  month. 
We  can’t  both  leave  Grampa  alone!” 

“Bring  Jim  here  to  wash  the  dishes,” 
Dorothy  growled,  resembling  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  an  ireful  and  beautiful  boy. 

“You  don’t  go  into  that  house  again!” 
her  grandfather  squealed.  “You  go  out 
and  make  your  name,  the  way  Georgia 
did.  Five  hundred  a  week  he  offered  her!” 

“Listen,  Grampa,”  said  Dorothy  sweet¬ 
ly:  “if  I  hadn’t  put  the  bug  in  Georgia’s 
ear  this  spring  and  threatened  to  thrash 
her,  she  wouldn’t  have  gone  at  all.  She’d 
have  still  been  pining  away  for  the  stage. 
Ask  her  who  scrimped  and  saved  the 
money  for  her  trip  to  New  York.  Ask 
her — ” 

“That’s  enough  from  you!”  the  old 
gentleman  interrupted  haughtily,  with 
his  chin  higher  than  her  own,  his  chest 
inflated.  “  ’F  I’d  known  it  was  you  who 
lured  her  into  the  clutches  of  that  sneak — ” 
He  stopped  for  breath.  Next  he  fairly 
shouted:  “I  know  why  you  want  to  go. 
I  ain’t  keepin’  you!  You  go  an’  git  that 
dirty  sneak  when  the  vigilantes  ’re  through 
tarrin’  him!  You  go  an’  live  your  life 
with  him!” 

Dorothy  was  bouncing  up  and  down 
upon  the  richly  upholstered  seat  of  the 
Dulcier  before  the  penultimate  sentence 
was  out  of  her  grandfather’s  mouth. 

She  had  studied  Tommy.  Deftly  she 
poked  buttons,  jerked  a  silvery  knob. 
She  jammed  her  foot  down  on  a  button 
in  the  floor. 

A  whirring  sound  answered — a  hiss — a 
gust  of  unmuJffled  noise. 

She  threw  in  the  first  gear  recklessly, 
stepped  down  hard,  went  directly  from 
first  to  third,  took  a  firm  grip  on  the 
wheel  with  both  hands,  tucked  her  tongue 
into  the  left  pocket  of  her  mouth,  and 
looked  straight  ahead.  The  spot  of  red 
color,  the  graceful  whiteness  of  her  sister’s 
dress,  were  fairly  whipped  away. 

Dorothy  was  unconscious  of  novel 
sensations;  she  did  not  fully  appreciate  the 
fountain  of  power  controlled  by  the  tip  of 
her  boot.  She  only  knew  that  she  had  to 
fly.  The  wind  tore  strands  of  her  hair 
loose.  She  was  unaware  that  the  speed¬ 
ometer  was  well  beyond  the  fifty-five 
mark  when  she  overhauled  the  sheriff’s 
roadster,  on  the  last  leg  of  the  five-mile 
run  into  Greenbrook. 

She  pulled  abreast,  shot  ahead,  and 
stopped  the  car  abruptly  at  a  broad  angle 
with  the  road,  thereby  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  Jim  Hopper  to  pass. 

Through  the  rolled-up  rear  window  she 
saw  Jim  frantically  attending  to  his 
controls. 

She  screamed  at  Tommy:  “Jump  out! 
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Jump  out!  Vigilantes  going  tar  and  I 
feather  you!”  ! 

Tommy  in  one  leap  left  the  seat,  cleared 
the  low  windshield,  grazed  the  hood,  and  j 
landed  on  hands  and  knees  in  the  dust.  | 

Dorothy  slid  over  as  he  sprang  in  beside 
•her  and  took  the  wheel.  “He’s  getting 
ready  to  shoot!”  she  cried. 

“Bullets  have  to  travel  pretty  fast!” 
Tommy  yelled  as  the  Dulcier  plunged 
into  the  road,  and  leaped  heavily  ahead. 

“Don’t  have  to  go  through  Green- 
brook!”  she  advised  him  in  a  shrill  little 
voice.  “Take  first  right  road.  Detour 
around  village,  come  back  on  this  again!” 

Tommy’s  answer  was  a  short,  wild 
bugh. 

The  roar  of  the  exhausting  engine  be¬ 
came  a  crackle  higher  in  iwte.  Dorothy 
glanced  at  the  speedometer.  For  a 
moment  she  was  frightened.  Then  she 
laughed,  as  wildly  as  Tommy  had  laughed. 
It  was  climbing  irresistibly,  as  an  active 
man  climbs  a  winding  staircase.  60!  70! 
75!  Seventy-five  miles  an  hour! 

“Gee-whiz,”  she  said  as  she  sank  down 
and  away  from  the  blast  forced  through 
the  opened  windshield. 

She  jumped  as  she  heard  an  unearthly 
shriek  from  the  region  of  the  hissing 
engine — the  electric  siren. 

She  looked  ahead,  and  saw  a  line  of 
men  at  the  corners.  She  glanced  ad¬ 
miringly  at  Tommy.  One  end  of  the 
bandage  was  standing  out  straight  behind 
his  head,  and  flapping  noisily.  His  eyes 
were  half  shut.  He  resembled,  she  thought, 
a  leering  Chinese  devil. 

The  shriek  of  the  horn  again. 

The  line  swung  aside,  broken  in  the 
middle.  The  road  was  clear. 

Next  instant  Greenbrook  was  seen,  as  if 
through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope. 

“Where  does  this  road  go?”  Tommy 
shouted. 

“Straight  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,”  she 
shouted  back,  “by  way  of  Yellowstone 
Park!” 


A  HALF  hour  later,  or  thereabouts. 
Tommy  stopped  the  car.  Over  the 
khaki  top  maple  trees  met  in  a  murky 
gothic  arch.  After  the  blaring  wind,  the 
ripping  discharge  of  the  cut-out  the 
abrupt  silence  seemed  to  come  down  on 
them  in  a  flood. 

“Well,  I’m  still  with  you,”  Dorothy 
informed  him,  trying  to  smile  fearlessly, 
but  unable  to  suppress  a  look  in  her  eyes 
that  Tommy  had  seen  frequently  in  those 
of  her  sister. 

He  moved  over.  “In — spirit,  too?”  he 
said  tenderly. 

Her  hands  were  limp  at  her  sides. 
Gone  was  the  look  of  startled  young 
animals. 

.  .  .  The  three  dots  are  placed  there 
to  indicate  the  final  three  that  Tommy 
acquired  before  he  slid  under  the  big 
walnut  wheel  again. 

When  they  were  rolling  along  at  forty 
once  more.  Tommy  said:  “Do  you  know 
this  country  around  here  pretty  well, 
dear?” 

“I  know  it  by  heart,”  she  replied. 

“Then  tell  me,”  Tommy  requested, 
“the  way  to  one  of  those  lovely  little 
white  churches.” 

She  smiled.  “You  go  straight  through 
the  next  four-comers.  Tommy.  It’s  only 
ateut  a  hundred  feet  beyond.  You  can’t 
miss  it.” 
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Cuts 


The  healing  action  of  Mentho- 
latum  brings  quick  relief.  It  is 
antiseptic  and  prevents  infection. 


menthoutum 


Sample  senrFree  on  request 


For  a  snuffy”  head  cold,  apply  it  to  the  nostrils— both  inside 
and  outside.  TTie  antiseptic  action  reduces  inflammation  and 
normal  breathing  soon  returns. 

ftompt  and  gentle  relief  to  chapped  hands,  cracked  lips,  and 
chilblains  with  healing,  soothing  Mentholatum. 

Have  Mentholatum  in  the  house,  ready  before  the  “little  ills” 
come. 

At  all  druggists’  in  tubes,  25c.  Jars,  25c,  50c,  $1. 

The  Mentholatum  Co.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Aching  Feet 


After  shopping,  or  when  you  get 
f  I '  v home  from  a  dance,  Mentholatum 
>  quickly  soothe  your  tired, 
^  -j  .  ^  throbbing  feet. 

_ 'i  •  i' _ 


After  Shaving 

If  your  razor  “  pulls  ”  or  if  a  close 
shave  makes  your  face  smart, 
Mentholatum  will  bring  comfort 
in  a  few  moments. 
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4,000  to  5,000  more  miles  of  new  1m 
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Tke  Trying  Age 

{Continued  from  page  do) 

all.  And  no  one  to  moke  over,  the  way 
I  nat’cherly  crave  to.  Ewie,  she’s  so 
kind  o’  self-reliant  and  unresponsive — all 
her  generation  is,  somehow.  I  s’pose  if 
I’d  married  again  she’d  be  livin’  at  her 
business  women’s  club  this  minute — and 
would  be  a  sight  happier.  ’T  isn’t  as  if  I 
meant  everything  in  life  to  Ewie — like  it 
would  be  with  a  husband — ” 

From  the  intricate  but  invisible  pattern 
on  the  tablecloth  her  brown  eyes  lifted  to 
his.  “You  know  how  it  is,  Jim — daughters 
aren’t  the  same — ” 

“You  bet  they  aren’t!” 

The  ash  gathered  on  his  cigar  while  he 
watched  the  little  white  finger  tracing 
busily  again  on  the  cloth. 

“If  I  was  only  twenty  years  younger, 
Sarey — and  you  was  too — ” 

Suddenly  she  straightened  up  in  her 
chair  and  her  eyes  flashed  across  at  him. 
“Jim  Holloway!  What  does  age  matter 
W'hen — if — ” 

He  put  the  half-smoked  cigar  in  the 
saucer  of  his  coffee-cup  and  sat  up  straight 
also,  his  dazzled  eyes  holding  hers.  Or 
was  it  her  brown  eyes  that  held  his 
across  the  table?  “Sarah — do  you  mean 
that?” 

“I — if  you  do,  Jim  Holloway.” 

ASUDDEX  terrifying  flash  of  con¬ 
sciousness  flickered  across  the  pleas¬ 
ant  haze  that  wrapped  him  round. 

By  Christmas!  What  would  Adelaide 
say?  And  Martha?  And  Henry?  And 
Ruth  Mary?  But  something  in  his  veins 
was  running  like  quicksilver — he  hadn’t 
felt  like  this  in  fifty  years.  A  little  snow¬ 
flake  hand  reached  out  and  snuggled  into 
his. 

That  little — spry  little — fascinating  lit¬ 
tle  creature,  Sarah  Joyce,  once  the  pret¬ 
tiest  woman  in  West  Bancroft.  The  most 
fascinating  woman  yet,  by  Jingoes!  And 
he,  Jim  Holloway — 

And  the  pleasant  Joyce  kitchen.  And 
the  well-contented  E'wie,  living  at  her 
woman’s  club  in  town.  And  a  table  for 
two,  with  geraniums  on  it  every  day. 
And  Sarah,  in  fetching  aprons  with  lilac 
bows,  whisking  about.  And  himself 
stretching  his  legs  before  the  mellow  glow 
of  the  Franklin.  And  no  one  to  hector 
him  or  remind  him  that  old  bones  were 
brittle  and  that  his  memory'  was  not  what 
it  had  been. 

And  Sarah’s  laugh — 

And  a  precious  space  of  recaptured 
youth  and  jollity — and  joy!  When  one 
had  thought  youth  and  jollity  and  joy 
were  gone  forever — 

His  faded  eyes,  relit  for  that  wonderful 
moment  with  fires  of  youth  and  ardor, 
fairly  blazed  into  hers. 

“Sarey — ^w’ould  you?” 

His  other  hand  groped  and  found  her 
other  hand.  What  a  wisp  of  a  hand  it  w  as! 
How  warm  in  his  own!  He  hadn’t  known 
the  thrill  of  a  woman’s  hand  in  his  since 
Susan  went — not,  come  to  think  of  it, 
since  Susan  and  he  had  been  engaged, 
fifty  odd  years  ago. 

“Jim,”  laughed  Sarah  Joyce,  winding 
her  little  fingers  around  his  big  ones, 
bumpy  with  rheumatic  joints,  “I  don’t 
see  why  w’e  shouldn’t — ” 

She  flashed  a  glance  at  him  out  of  mis- 
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Good  Digestion 


Good  digestion  depends  largely  upon  two  things,  — 
I  the  quality  of  food  we  eat,  and  the  manner  in 
which  we  eat  it. 

Since  my  original  pepsin  chewing  gum  was  first  intro¬ 
duced,  through  national  and  state  legislation  many  laws 
have  been  enacted  which  assure  the  public  a  better 
quality  food  today  than  ever  before,  but  the  manner  in 
which  we  eat  food  has  not  been  materially  improved. 

By  eating  too  hurriedly  we  fail  to  supply  the  food  with 
saliva  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  first  processes  of  diges¬ 
tion,  and  of  course  in  this  hurried  eating  the  teeth  do  not 
perform  their  proper  function,  which  is  to  break  up  the 
food  into  small  particles. 

The  use  of  my  ori^^ial  pepsin  chewing  gum  ten  min¬ 
utes  after  each  meal  helps  to  supply  the  mrmture  which 
was  not  provided  at  meal  time,  and  hence  tends  to  im¬ 
prove  the  digestion  of  those  who  eat  too  hurriedly  at  their 
meals. 
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chievous  brown  eyes.  “Let’s!”  she  whis¬ 
pered  daringly. 

He  was  laughing  with  her  now.  It  was 
amazing,  how  young  and  efficient  he  felt. 
Daughterly  shackles  of  years  seemed  to 
have  dropped  from  him. 

“You  own  this  house,”  he  considered, 
responsibly  assumit^  the  masculine  pre¬ 
rogative  of  arranging  practical  details. 
“.\nd  I’ve  a  couple  of  thousand-doUar 
bonds — good  sound  railroad  bonds — in  a 
box  at  the  Trust  Company;  and  about 
three  thousand  dollars  in  saving’s  bank — ” 

\  harried  memory  of  Adelaide  obtruded 
but  he  flung  it  aside.  Why  shouldn’t  he 
live  his  own  life — what  was  left  of  it— 
and  have  his  happiness,  with  his  accumu¬ 
lations  of  earlier  hard-working  years? 

But  Adelaide’s  certain  exasperation  was 
a  bleak  thought  intruding  on  his  high 
mood — 

“That  makes  five  thousand  dollars  al¬ 
together,  doesn’t  it?”  chirruped  Sarah 
Joyce  at  his  side.  They  were  sitting  hand- 
tucked-in-hand  on  the  living-room  sofa 
now,  near  the  cosy  glow  of  the  Franklin. 
“Le’s  see:  this  house  for  us  to  live  in.  and, 
say,  five  hundred  a  year  to  keep  us.  That 
would  be  ten  years — we  probably  wouldn’t 
need  it  more’n  ten  years,  Jim — ”  looking 
up  at  him  with  gentle  wistfulness.  Then 
she  snuggled  closer  and  squeezed  his  hand. 
“But  wouldn’t  it  be  a  wonderful  ten  years? 
Just  you  and  I — and  no  daughters  around 
to  keep  remindin’  us  we’re  growin’  old. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  just  a  gorgeous  ten  years — 
Jimmie  boy?” 

TH.\T  “Jimmie  boy”  settled  the  matter. 

Sweet  it  was,  passing  sweet,  to  ears 
that  had  long  been  insulted  by  the  abomin¬ 
able  and  preposterous  “Grampa”  of  a  whole 
neighborhood. 

Blithely  they  planned. 

Too  late  now  to  do  anything  to-day — 
quarter  past  four  this  minute.  To-night 
he  would  find  his  bank-book  and  the  key 
to  his  safe-deposit  box.  “Somewheres 
around  the  house,”  they  were,  he  said. 
Addie  had  always  taken  care  of  them  for 
him.  but  he  wouldn’t  be  long  locating 
them.  And  to-morrow’  he  would  come 
for  her.  Not  a  word  to  anybody,  they 
both  agreed.  It  was  best  to  get  every¬ 
thing  done  and  settled  without  risk  of 
daughterly  interference. 

They  could  take  a  taxi  to  Newark,  and 
procure  the  license.  Fortunately  they 
were  both  of  age — much  hearty,  concerted 
laughter  over  this! — and  once  the  knot 
was  tied  and  the>’  had  taxi’d  back  to  the 
house  on  Chestnut  street — their  own 
house! — they  could  face  the  family  with 
their  news.  At  the  safe  distance  of  two 
telephone  receivers  a  mile  apart! 

And  when  Ewie  got  home  from  work 
they  would  be  havdng  supper.  It  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  Ewie,  at  least, 
woiJd  be  reasonable,  on  account  of  the 
business  women’s  club.  Then  let  the 
storm  break.  How  safe  and  snug  and 
cosy  it  would  be  here,  with  the  old  Frank¬ 
lin  glowing  and  the  curtains  drawn,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holloway  secure  in  the  im¬ 
pregnable  fastness  of  their  home!  Let 
daughters  rave.  What  could  anybody 
do? 

And  think  of  ten  happy,  un-nagged 
years  to  laugh  through  together.  Oh, 
they  planned! 

She  went  with  him  to  the  front  door 
and  wrapped  him  up  tenderly  in  the 
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I  474  BuHerick  Building,  New  York.  | 

(Please  send  me  full  particulars  at  once  I 
about  this  splendid  opportunity  to  earn  j 
I  money.  1  have  some  spare  time  to  sell.  I 
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Itmaybe  worth 
$500.00 to  you 

Suppose  you  are  offered  a  wonderful 
job,  good  pay,  a  real  future,  and  pleas¬ 
ant,  interesting  work. 

Suppose  this  job  keeps  you  healthy 
and  happy,  outdoors  in  the  fresh  air  and 
sunlight. 

Suppose  you  can  earn  all  the  money 
you  want,  work  as  many  hours  a  day  as 
you  like,  and  take  off  as  many  days  as  you 
please,  with  no  one  to  order  you  around. 

Suppose  you  need  no  experience  and 
no  capital,  and  yet  will  be  helped  to 
build  up  for  yourself  a  business  of  your 
own,  permanent  and  growing,  paying 
you  a  regular  income. 

Isn’t  that  the  kind  of  a  job  you  want? 

Well,  take  your  pencil,  cross  out  every 
“suppose”  in  this  ad.  There  is  no  sup¬ 
position  about  what  remains.  It  is  a  fact. 

I  am  actually  offering  you  this  job 
right  now! 

I  can  prove  to  you  that  on  this  very 
job,  many  other  men  and  women,  situated 
just  like  yourself,  are  earning  $25.00 — 
$50.00 — $100.00  a  year  in  spare  time, 
and  $2,000.00  to  $4,000.00  for  full  time. 
I  can  give  you  their  names  and  addresses, 
and  even  show  you  their  pictures.  It  is 
really  true. 

To  get  started,  all  they  did  was  to  sign 
a  coupon  like  the  one  above,  and  send  it 
in  to  us  promptly.  You  do  the  same,  and 
before  the  end  of  another  month,  you  will 
be  looking  back  on  the  day  you  read  this 
ad  as  one  of  the  luckiest  days  in  your  life, 
because  very  soon  you  will  be  earning 
from  $100.00  to  $4,000.00  a  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  time  you  can  give  to  the  work. 

Sign  the  above  coupon  and  mail  it  now. 
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knitted  neck-scarf,  buttoning  his  over¬ 
coat  with  little  snowflake  fingers.  And 
he  kissed  the  fingers,  each  one  separately. 
For  Jim  Holloway,  you  understand,  had 
been  a  lover  of  sorts  in  his  day.  There 
had  been  a  time,  sixty  years  ago,  before 
he  met  Susan — 

He  tucked  back  the  white  curl  that 
strayed  from  soft  waves  above  her  ear. 

“To-morrow,”  she  called  after  him,  her 
brown  eyes  laughing  into  his  when  he 
looked  back  at  her  from  the  porch  steps. 

“To-morrow,”  he  promised  genially,  and 
flapped  his  old  hat  at  her  like  a  youngster 
as  he  trudged  down  the  street  in  the  March 
twilight. 

A  LITTLE  after  ten  next  morning, 
Adelaide  was  called  to  the  tele¬ 
phone.  Evelyn  Joyce  was  on  the  wire. 

“Hello,  is  that  you,  Adelaide?  It’s 
Evelyn  Joyce.  I  wonder  if  I  could  speak 
to  your  father  a  minute.  I’ve — I’ve  a 
sort  of  message  for  him.” 

“You  have?  Well,  I  guess  I’ll  have  to 
take  it,  Evelyn.  Grampa  isn’t  very  well 
this  morning — ” 

“Oh,  I’m  sorry  to  hear  that!  What 
seems  to  be  the  matter?” 

“Well,  he  was  out  in  the  cold  too  long 
yesterday — without  his  rubbers,  too.  You 
know  it  started  to  thaw  at  noon.  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  got  over-tired,  walking.  Grampa 
does  seem  sort  of  childish  as  he  grows  old; 
he  must  have  gotten  bewildered  and  lost 
his  way.  Seems  queer,  in  his  own  home¬ 
town  where  he’s  lived  almost  eighty  years. 
Henry  was  up  all  night  with  him.  I 
noticed  at  supper  time  he  seemed  kind  of 
excited  and  feverish,  and  after  supper  he 
got  all  upset  looking  for  something.  He 
wouldn’t  tell  what  it  was — ^>ou  know  how 
obstinate  old  folks  are  sometimes — ” 

“Yes  indeed,  I  know!” 

“It  seems  Grampa  was  looking  for  his 
bank-book.  He  told  Henry  in  the  night. 
Henry  says  he  seemed  sort  of  delirious.  I 
could  have  told  Grampa  where  the  bank¬ 
book  was.  I  found  it  in  the  pants  pocket 
of  his  last  siunmer’s  suit  when  I  put  the 
clothes  away  in  October.  I  thought  I’d 
better  have  the  bank-book  safe  where  I 
could  lay  my  hand  on  it  in  case — ” 

“Yes,  I  understand.” 

“You  say  you  have  a  message  for 
Grampa?” 

“Yes — from  Ma.” 

“From  old  Mrs.  Joyce!” 

“Yes,  Ma  isn’t  very  well  either,  this 
morning.  That’s  why  I’m  staying  home 
from  the  office  today.  She,  has  a  bad 
attack  of  sciatica  from  being  on  her  feet 
too  much,  and  there’s  something  queer 
the  matter  with  her  shoulders  too;  she 
can  hardly  move  her  head — her  neck  is  so 
stiff.  And  she  had  one  of  her  bad  spells  of 


dyspepsia  in  the  night.  I  had  to  come 
downstairs  at  three  o’clock  for  boiling 
water  and  bicarbonate  of  soda.  She’s 
feverish  and  sort  of  depressed  this  morn¬ 
ing — that’s  not  like  Ma,  you  know;  she’s  al¬ 
ways  so  lively.  Well,  here’s  the  message — ” 
“What  on  earth — ” 

“Listen.  Ma  said:  ‘Tell  him  it  was  a 
beautiful  chapter,  but  I’m  afraid  we  won’t 
be  able  to  finish  the  story  unless  we  can 
continue  it  in  out  next!’  ” 

“Next  what?” 

“That’s  what  I  asked  Ma.  But  she 
turned  over  with  her  face  to  the  wall¬ 
paper,  kind  of  peevish,  and  said,  ‘You  give 
him  that  message,  Ewie;  I  guess  he’ll 
understand.’” 

“Well  of  all  the — Evelyn,  do  you  think 
Grampa  was  over  at  your  house  yester  day?” 

“Yes,  I  think  he  was,  Adelaide.  There 
were  a  lot  of  dishes  in  the  sink  when  I  got 
home,  and  a  table  with  two  chairs  by  it 
in  the  kitchen;  and  I  found  cigar  ashes  in 
one  of  Ma’s  pots  of  geraniums.  And  Ma 
was — sort  of  excited.” 

Adelaide  stared  hard  at  the  transmitter. 
Then  she  gave  a  gasp  which  coifld  almost 
be  felt  like  a  gust  of  air  at  the  other  end 
of  the  wire. 

“Hello!  Evelyn!  Do  you  suppose — ” 
“Adelaide,  I  don’t  suppose  at  all.  I 
am  just  mortally  certain — ”  the  voice 
coming  over  the  wire  was  solemn —  “that 
Providence  has  intervened  to  save  us  all 
from  a  perfectly  terrible  calamity — ” 

“You  don’t  think  those  two  old — ” 
“Adelaide,  listen  to  me.  When  I  got 
home  last  night  Ma  was  up  in  om  spare 
room  laying  out  all  her  best  clothes  on  the 
bed;  her  mink  cape  and  her  church  bonnet 
with  the  buff  rose  and  her  crochet  lace 
petticoat.  Atid  my  tan  spats  and  white  kid 
gloves — ” 

“Evelyn  Joyce!” 

“And  she  was  flying  ’round  with  her 
cheeks  red  as  fire,  singing  over  and  over 
to  herself — that  old  thing,  what  is  it? — 

‘A  nd  about  that  dear  ruin  each  unsh  of  my 
heart 

Shall  entwine  itself  fervently  still — ’  ” 

“Humph,”  commented  Adelaide  in  her 
most  capable  voice;  “So  that’s  what 
Grampa  wanted  his  bank-book  for!  Well, 
I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  they’ve  come  to 
their  senses  this  morning,  the  old — ” 

“I  guess  they  have,”  acceded  Evelyn 
wearily.  She  had  been  up  all  night.  “But 
it’s  sort  of  pitiful,  isn’t  it,  Adelaide — ” 
“Pitiful!”  snorted  old  Jim  Holloway’s 
much  tried  daughter.  “Well,  I  suppose 
some  folks  might  look  at  it  that  way.  It’s 
a  dreadful  trying  age,  Evelynr” 

“Trying’s  no  name  for  it,  my  dear,” 
sighed  old  Sarah  Joyce’s  daughter  as  she 
hung  up  her  receiver. 


In  Later  Years 

By  Mary  Stewart  Cutting 

■YTTHEN  I  bethink  me  of  the  loved  ones  gone — 
YV  The  generous-hearted  of  my  name  and  race, 
So  brave  and  noble,  so  instinct  with  grace — 

Before  me  rises  each  beloved  face. 

And  I  am  moved  to  gladly  ponder  on 

How  little  of  that  for  which  I’m  praised  is  mine, 

But  bears  the  impress  of  their  use  and  sign. 

So  dimly  I  in  their  high  virtues  shine. 

Who  am  the  smallest  link  in  that  bright  chain. 
Coming  from  God,  that  leads  to  him  again. 
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and  damp.  White  to  the  lips,  his  despair 
mounting  with  everything  he  looked  on, 
he  walked  slowly  and  uncertainly  into 
the  kitchen;  the  fire  was  black  out. 
The  dining-room  wore  the  same  air  of 
neatness  and  absence. 

The  door  of  the  bed-room  was  closed. 
.\fter  a  long  pause  of  terror,  he  opened  it 
and  saw  empty  the  beds  where  they  had 
lain.  Utterly  hopeless  now,  reft  beyond 
the  power  of  sensation,  his  shoulders 
sagged,  for  his  strength  had  gone  out  of 
him.  Leaning  against  the  wall,  he  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands  and  breathed  their 
names.  Then  he  went  unsteadily  out  of 
the  little  house  and  reeled  along  down 
toward  the  wharf. 

IT  was  significant  of  his  t>'pe  and  his 
training  and  his  instinct  that  he  should 
go  now  to  the  sea  with  his  despair;  but 
he  was  not  conscious  of  his  choosing  any 
direction  or  path.  He  was  conscious  only 
of  the  fact  that  they  had  gone.  He  had 
not  believed  really  that  they  would  go. 
Yet  he  knew  he  had  given  them  cause 
enough.  What  was  he  that  Nonie  should 
stay  with  him?  Nonie  had  left  him.  No, 
she  had  not  left  him.  He  had  left  her 
and  ’im. 

“Nonie,  Nonie,”  he  cried  into  the  night 
wind  and  stretched  out  his  arms  longingly. 
“Nonie!  Nonie!” 

.\nd  out  of  the  night  she  came  into 
his  arms  like  a  bird  to  its  mate.  “Jim? 
Jimmy,  dearest!”  she  laughed  and  cried 
together,  as  he  enfolded  her  wordlessly. 
“Careful,”  she  warned,  “or  you  ’ll  wake 
’im  an’,  besides,  some  one  ’ll  see  us — 
Oh,  Jimmy,  Jimmy,  Jimmy!”  For  he 
could  not  speak  yet;  he  co^d  only  hold 
them  both  as  close  to  his  big  breast  as  he 
dared.  The  wet  eyes  he  pressed  for  relief 
against  her  soft,  cool  cheek  told  her. 
“Jim,”  she  breathed,  awed  and  half- 
frightened,  “you  couldn’t  have  thought — ” 
“I— thought —  You  said,  if — I-^dn’t 


— An’ — ^just  now  when — I — went — to 

the— house,  I  thought — ” 

“You  cotddn’t  have,”  she  denied.  “Oh, 
Jimmy,  my  poor  little  Jimmy,  I  was  just 
down  to  Mrs.  Murdick’s,  watching  with 
her  for  th’  schooner;  an’  when  we  saw 
her  lights  off  th’  point,  I  just  took  baby 
in  my  arms  an’  ran  down  to  the  wharf,  an’ 
when  you  didn’t  come  off  in  th’  dory — ” 
He  told  her  of  having  gone  to  the  little 
house  by  the  short  way.  “Jimmy,”  she 
warned  again  timidly,  “do  be  careful. 
There ’s  a  light  an’  some  one  ’ll  see  us.” 

A  shaft  of  light  fell  on  them.  Jim 
turned  and  saw  that  it  came  from  the 
open  door  of  Fraser’s  saloon.  He  shivered, 
trembled,  then  tensed,  every  muscle  in 
his  big  body  turned  to  iron.  Reading  his 
face,  Nonie  caught  one  of  his  rigid  arms. 
“Come,  Jim,  we  ’ll  go  home  now,  and — ” 
She  tried  to  lead  him  away. 

But  he  stepped  back  from  her.  “No, 
Nonie,”  he  said,  his  eyes  tender  yet  full 
of  grim  purpose,  “I  got  to  go  into  Fraser’s 
a  minnit:  there’s  something  I  got  to  do 
in  there.  Wait  ’ere  fer  me  fer  just  one 
minnit.”  He  kissed  her  once,  then  broke 
away. 

He  sprang  up  the  steps  and  into  Fraser’s 
saloon,  and  in  another  instant  stood 
by  the  crowded  bar;  and  there,  as  on  that 
other  night,  stood  the  worldly-wise  Mr. 
Cullum  pursuing  his  favorite  theme:  to 
Jim,  he  said  familiarly  and  confidently: 

“You  got  back  from  Newfoundland, 
eh?  How  were  the  girls  up  there?  Girls 
are  all  right!” 

Jim  was  on  him  in  one  stride,  the  sailor’s 
fingers  held  like  new  hemp,  and  with  a 
fist  as  hard  as  frozen  rope  he  struck 
Cullum  twice,  once  for  Nonie  and  once 
for  ’im.  Then  Jim  turned  and  went  out 
to  where  his  own  were  waiting  him. 

“Jimmy,”  Nonie  said  timidly,  “Mrs. 
Murdick’ll  keep  baby  if  you  want  to 
take  me  to  a  show.” 


Deep  Snow 

By  John  Curtis  Underwood 

Deep  snow  has  come  on  the  land. 

.\nd  the  world  is  dazzling  white 
With  the  splendor  of  a  new  fairy -tale. 

Transforming  overnight  all  sordidness  men  saw  before. 

Dwarf  cedars  and  pifions  on  foot-hills 

.\re  little  dark  feathery  tree-tops  on  snow  slopes. 

The  greasewood  is  glorious  with  frost  whorls  and  silver-filagree. 

.\nd  the  snow  sparMes  in  a  thousand  million  tiny  mirrors  everj'where. 

This  land  was  Cinderella  yesterday, 

Brown  and  bare  in  cold  ashes  of  hoar  frost. 

Now  she  has  ffung  a  royal  stole  of  ermine  round  her  shoulders. 

0\’er  a  robe  that  dazzles  with  diamonds  and  moonstones  sewn  into  it. 
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smoothly  about  the  house,”  he  went  on 
enthusiastically.  “The  apartment  always 
looks  so  spick  and  span — and  I  do  so  like 
sitting  dowTi  to  my  own  table,  with  no 
hustling  waiters  about  and  music  to  bother 
me.” 

Myra  ran  her  finger  under  the  music  on 
the  piano,  glanced  at  it,  and  when  Taika 
came  to  remove  the  coffee  tray,  she  looked 
at  him  with  unfriendly  eyes. 

Things  continued  to  go  smoothly  for 
about  a  week.  Then  one  day  Myra  priced 
some  lettuce  that  looked  especially  tempt¬ 
ing  in  a  shop  on  the  way  home,  and  after 
that  took  to  wandering  up  and  down 
.\msterdam  .\venue  pricing  vegetables. 
Later  she  requested  Taika  to  show  her  his 
marketing  books  and  when  he  informed 
her  curtly  that  he  kept  no  books,  she  told 
him  with  a  sweet  smUe,  but  with  the  light 
of  battle  dawning  in  her  eyes,  that  she’d 
show  him  how. 

That  night  the  mayonnaise  was  curdled 
and  there  was  no  dessert. 

“No  dessert?”  Jason  echoed  in  dismay. 

“Madame — she  upset  me,”  Taika  in¬ 
formed  the  world  at  large,  looking  into 
space. 

But  Madame,  a  growing  restlessness  m 
her  manner,  continued  to  upset  Taika. 
One  morning  she  tied  a  towel  around  her 
head,  and  keeping  the  determinedly  dis¬ 
interested  Jap  at  her  heels,  demonstrated 
for  his  benefit  just  how  an  apartment 
should  be  cleaned.  This  was  too  much  for 
his  tempermental  nature — he  gathered  his 
possessions  together  and  left  on  the  spot. 

That  night  ^lyra  got  the  dinner,  with  a 
flushed-faced,  flour-dabbed  wife  for  the 
first  course.  The  dinner  was  eatable,  but 
there  were  no  potato  roses  garnishing  the 
salad;  and  there  was  no  music  afterwards. 
Myra  washed  up  the  last  pan,  and  polished 
the  last  fork  and  went  to  bed. 

“I  just  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer,” 
she  explained  to  Jason.  “Seventy-five  a 
month — for  nothing.  He  kept  the  apart¬ 
ment  in  a  perfectly  shiftless  fashion,  and 
he  was  frightfully  extravagant.” 

“But  what  do  you  care — things  cer¬ 
tainly  went  along  comfortably.” 

“That’s  all  you  men  think  of — comfort. 
But  don’t  worry,”  Myra  consoled  him 
cheerfully,  “you’ll  be  comfortable  again. 
I  was  brought  up  to  run  a  house,  you 
know — that’s  one  of  the  reasons  I  took  up 
voice  culture,”  she  made  haste  to  add. 
Then  she  continued,  “It  was  my  mistake 
in  the  beginning.  That  slant-eyed  heathen 
thought  I  didn’t  know  anything  and  that 
he  could  put  it  over.” 

Taika’s  successor  got  no  such  idea. 
For  the  first  two  days  he  found  Mm  at 
his  heels  every  time  he  turned,  and  after 
that  the  apartment  ran  on  greased  wh^ 

Her  part  having  undergone  a  slight 
change  from  the  original  script,  so  to  speak, 
Myra  had  not  found  much  time  for  her 
friend  Patsy  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  One 
morning  Patsy  called  her  up  and  asked 
her  to  go  to  rehearsal  with  her. 

“You’ll  love  my  song,”  she  said,  and 
added  impressively,  “My  dear,  I’m  pos" 
itively  the  whole  show — they’d  give  me  the 
place  if  I  raised  my  finger.” 

And  Myra  put  on  a  new  georgette  crepe 
frock  and  went. 
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But  somehow  she  didn’t  feel  as  at  home 
on  the  stage  of  the  Rivoli  Roof  as  she  had 
expected  to.  She  seemed  out  of  place 
against  the  background  of  the  unset  stage, 
the  haranguing  director,  the  plaintively 
resigned  orchestra  leader,  and  the  show¬ 
girls  rouging  their  eyelids  in  the  wings. 

Patsy  noticed  it.  “You’d  better  come 
back,  old  dear,  while  you  can  come  back,” 
she  warned  her  friend.  “You’re  losing 
something — ^losing  it  fast.”  Before  she 
could  add  more  her  niunber  was  called, 
and  Patsy,  pulling  out  the  rufiles  of  her 
ci^s  and  touching  her  fluffy  blond  hair, 
stepped  to  the  footlights  and  nodded 
airily  to  the  orchestra  leader.  To  Myra’s 
surprise  the  song  didn’t  go  at  all  well. 
Heinmann  was  in  the  house,  and  twice  he 
stopped  the  music  and  made  Patsy  begin 
again.  Each  time  he  grew  more  furious, 
and  finally  he  stamped  up  onto  the  stage 
and  beckoned  imperatively  to  Myra. 

“^Miat  are  you  doing  now?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

“WTiy — why  nothing,”  she  answered. 

“Want  to  tr>'  that  song?  You  could 
always  carry  a  tune — and  God  knows 
that’s  somethingl”  He  leered  down  at  her, 
and  his  hot  fingers  closed  on  her  arm. 
“.\nd  you  sure  are  easy  on  the  eyes, 
kid.” 

MjTa  stood  quietly  eyeing  him.  She 
looked,  in  her  fluffy  frock,  like  some  ex¬ 
quisite  fairy  contemplating  one  who  might 
perhaps  be  part  toad.  Then  she  removed 
his  be-ringed  fingers  from  her  arm  and 
stepped  to  the  foot-lights. 

TH.\T  evening  at  dinner  Myra  wore  a 
gown  that  she  had  bought  at  a  small 
and  ver>’  expensive  shop  on  Fifth  Avenue; 
it  was  pink  and  about  her  slim  waist  was 
wound  a  silver  girdle;  and  she  wore  silver 
slippers  on  her  feet  that  kept  dancing  little 
dances  under  the  table  all  during  dinner. 
You  know  when  a  dark-eyed  brunette 
wears  just  the  right  shade  of  pink,  she 
looks  IDte  nothing  so  much  as  a  delectable 
and  eatable  strawberry  parfait.  Myra’s 
hair  was  brushed  until  it  shone,  and  drawn 
back  from  her  head  into  a  smooth  knot  at 
the  back  of  her  neck.  She  was  very 
chatty. 

“Do  you  remember  Patsy  Purcell?”  she 
asked  Jason. 

Jason  looked  up  from  his  rhubarb  pie. 
“Patsy  Purcell?”  he  considered,  “Oh,  yes, 
she  was  the  girl  who  helped  you  pick  out 
the  apartment.  Stunning  girl  too  —  al¬ 
ways  missing  her  lines.  She’s  gone  with 
Heinmann.” 

“Yes,  I  know.”  Myra  nodded  slowly, 
nibbling  a  mint.  “I  went  to  rehearsal 
with  her  this  morning.  I  wanted  to  hear 
her  song.  She’s  been  telling  me  how  well 
she  stood — positively  she  was  the  entire 
show,  to  hear  her  tell  it.”  She  stopped 
and  smiled.  “But  she  made  an  awful  mess 
of  her  song — Heinmann  was  furious.  She 
went  over  it  again  and  again,  and  finally 


— what  do  you  think?  Heinmann  turned 
to  another  girl  who  was  there,  and  asked 
her  if  she’d  like  to  try  it.  Fanc>' — did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing?” 

“Who — who  was  the  other  girl?”  Jason 
asked.  He  put  dow'n  the  cigar  he  had  been 
about  to  light. 

“And  the  girl  got  up,”  Myra  went  on. 
seemingly  too  intent  on  her  narrative  to 
heed  his  question,  “and  she  sang  the  song — 
really  very  well,  too — ” 

“And  did  she  get  the  part?”  Jason  in¬ 
terrupted  sharply. 

MYR.\  fished  a  pink  rose  petal  out  of 
the  finger  bowl  and  pressi^  it  against 
her  lips.  She  blew  it  into  a  little  balloon 
and  smacked  it  into  the  palm  of  her  hand, 
and  when  it  exploded,  she  was  seemingly 
much  pleased.  “I  used  to  do  that  when  I 
was  little,”  she  explained  to  Jason.  “Oh — 
oh,  did  she  get  the  part?  Dear  me,  no — 
she  didn’t  want  it,  you  know.  I  suppose 
she  sang  the  song,  just  to  prove  she  could — 
some  girls  are  like  that,  you  know.”  She 
paused.  “Patsy  thought  she  was  crazy.” 

Jason  made  no  comment,  and  presently 
they  went  into  the  living-room. 

“Of  course  I  could  have  explained  to 
•Patsy,”  M>Ta  continued,  sitting  down  be¬ 
hind  the  coffee  tray — 

“/  could  have  explained?”  Jason 
asked,  putting  his  coffee  cup  on  the  table. 

“WeU,  I  could  have  explained  that  those 
things  are  all  very  well,  singing  catchy 
songs,  and  dancing  solo  dances — if  a  person 
is  suited  to  a  part  like  that.”  Suddenly 
she  frowned  at  him.  “It’s  a  shame  to 
saddle  a  person  with  a  certain  t>’pe  of 
part,”  she  declared  indignantly.  “Take 
Teddy  Graves — he  made  a  hit  as  a  doting 
young  bridegroom,  and  has  he  ever  been 
able  to  play  anything  else?  He  has  not. 
Then  there’s  Marion  West.  Somebody 
cast  her  for  the  part  of  a  demurely  wise 
young  widow — and  she’s  been  a  widow 
ever  since.” 

Jason  threw  his  cigar  away  and  drew  a 
chair  close  to  Myra’s.  “If  there’s  any 
more  to  that,  I  wish  you’d  go  on.”  His 
voice  seemed  to  have  lost  a  little  of  its 
briskness. 

“Well,  I’m  another  horrible  example. 
Some  bright  young  man  who  thinks  he’s 
the  last  word  in  casting  shows,  wished  a 
demure  domestic  part  onto  me,  a  sweet 
young  thing  who  goes  to  market ,  keeps  an 
eye  on  the  cook,  and  who  sings  love  songs 
and  lullabies  to  her  husband  of  an  evening. 
And  now — now,  I  can’t  play  anything 
else.” 

Jason  looked  at  her  steadily.  “That’s 
too  bad,”  he  said. 

Myra  rose  and  deserted  her  own  chair, 
and  came  and  took  possession  of  part  of 
Jason’s.  “Now,  Jason,  must  I  explain — ?” 

Jason  turned  quickly  and  slipped  his 
arm  about  her  neck,  pulling  her  face  close. 
“No,  you  needn’t  explain.  I’m  not  like 
Patsy,  M>Ta  mine — I’m  not  at  all  dense.” 
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How  to  Go  On  tke 
Stage 

{Continued  from  page  23) 

Rowley . Joseph  Jefferson,  Jr. 

(father  of  our  Joe) 

Lady  Teazle . Eliza  Jefferson  Chapin 

Mrs.  Candour  .  .Mrs.  Joseph  Jefferson,  Jr. 
Lady  Sneerwell . .  .Jane  Jefferson  Andrews 
Maria . Mary  Anne  Jefferson 

Even  then,  of  course,  the  cast  had  to  be 
pieced  out  with  strangers,  but  even  the 
Crummleses,  who  were  clannish  enough  in 
all  conscience,  had  to  take  in  a  Nickleby, 
a  Snevillicci  and  a  Ledrook  to  stretch  the 
household  into  a  troupe. 

It  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  a  man¬ 
ager  to  cast  a  com^y  in  New  York  to¬ 
day  with  every  rile  played  by  a  fourth- 
generation  actor.  Not  only  is  Lionel 
Barrymore  the  great-grandson  of  an  actor. 
His  wdfe,  Doris  Rankin,  is,  in  her  own  right, 
the  great-granddaughter  of  an  actor. 
Indeed,  the  Rankin-Vining-Davenport 
family  tree  is  quite  as  imposing  as  the 
Drew-Barrymore  tree,  with  the  branches  of 
which  its  own  are  intertwined. 

The  Drew-Barrymore  tribe  began  to  be 
of  importance  to  the  American  stage  from 
the  moment,  nearly  a  century  ago,  when  a 
little  girl  named  Louisa  Lane,  who  had 
come  over  from  England  in  a  sailing  vessel, 
made  her  first  appearance  at  the  old  Bow¬ 
ery  Theatre  in  New  York.  Her  children 
and  her  children’s  children  are  all  neatly 
tabulated  in  this  vicinity  because,  as  it 
happens,  they  make  up  what  is  easily  the 
first  family  of  the  .American  theatre,  one 
in  which  the  fourth  generation  is  proving 
to  be  the  most  notable  of  all.  We  all  look 
forw’ard  to  the  day  when  a  Barrymore 
Theatre  will  throw  wide  its  doors,  with  the 
three  of  them  established  there  as  resident 
players. 

We  all  look  forward  to  a  revival  of 
“The  School  for  Scandal”  with  John  Drew 
as  Sir  Peter,  Ethel  Barrymore  as  Lady 
Teazle,  Mr.  Lionel  as  Joseph  Surface, 
Mr.  John  as  the  gay  Charles.  That 
would  be  fun,  wouldn’t  it?  Ethel  Barry¬ 
more  has  several  youngsters  of  her  own. 
The  chances  are  that  some  of  us  will  live 
to  see  those  children  starring  on  Broadway 
in  Shakespearean  repertoire,  probably  at 
some  old,  downtown  theatre  around  Co¬ 
lumbus  Circle.  They  may  have  no  present 
thought  of  it.  Very  likely  their  folks  scout 
the  idea.  What  of  that?  It’s  in  the  blood. 

So,  when  a  bank-president’s  daughter, 
pretty  enough  to  help  carry  the  Daisy 
Chain  at  Vassar,  scores  a  hit  in  some  com¬ 
edy  staged  by  the  students  up  Pough¬ 
keepsie  way  and  all  her  friends  rashly  tell 
her  that  she  is  simply  wonderful  and  ob¬ 
viously  destined  for  a  great  stage  career, 
she  should  be  coldly  reminded  that  she  is 
a  trifle  late  about  it.  At  least  she  should 
be  warned  that  she  must  face  that  com¬ 
petition  of  the  girl  whose  father  was  such 
a  nimble  buck-and-wing  dancer,  and  her 
mother  such  an  affable  old  wardrobe  mis¬ 
tress  at  the  So-and-So  Theatre  for  so  many 
years — the  little  girl  who  had  crawled  under¬ 
foot  at  a  hundred  and  one  rehearsals  before 
she  played  her  first  important  part  at  the 
age  of  four.  Furthermore  the  actress  from 
Poughkeepsie  will  probably  be  the  more 
easily  cheapened  and  theatricalized  just 
because  she  is  elatedly  aware  of  the  theatre 
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—not  unconscious  oi  it  as  one  is  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  air  one  breathes  and  the 
kindly  sun  that  lights  the  world  each  day. 

The  children  bom  in  the  theatre  have 
such  a  dismaying  start  in  sheer  point  of 
time.  So  Mrs.  Fiske,  the  tiny,  red-headed 
baby  of  Tom  Davey  and  Lizzie  Maddem, 
was  on  the  sUge  in  thinking  parts  before 
ever  she  learnt  to  talk  at  all.  She  was 
able  to  play  Rebecca  West  in  the  most 
austere  of  modem  tragedies  for  more  than 
two  hundred  performances  because,  among 
other  achievements,  she  had  sung  Raphe 
Rackstraw  in  “Pinafore”  for  more  than  a 
hundred  performances.  So  Duse,  bom 
of  a  long  line  of  players,  Dus6,  whose 
father  and  mother  and  all  her  uncles  and 
aunts  and  cousins  were  players,  was  the 
worried  and  efficient  prompter  of  the 
family  troupe  when  she  was  seven.  A  long 
period  of  apprenticeship  lay  behind  her 
when  she  was  still  in  her  teens,  so  that  she 
was  ready  for  the  great  r61es  long  before 
her  youthful  loveliness  had  taken  flight. 
That  is  why  she  could  play  Juliet  in  Verona 
itself  when  she  was  only  sixteen. 

But  not  all  the  heirs  to  the  theatre  have 
laid  claim  to  their  estate  when  they 
were  children,  and  something  more  than  the 
early  start  is  necessary  to  explain  the  great 
famUies  of  the  stage.  It  takes  more  than 
environment,  it  takes  heredity  to  explain 
the  Barrymores,  or  for  that  matter,  James 
K.  Hackett  and  E.  H.  Sothem  and  Chrys- 
tal  Heme,  who,  like  the  Barrymores,  had 
distinguished  actors  as  fathers.  None  of 
these  went  on  as  children,  and  John  Barry¬ 
more,  who  is  in  grave  danger  of  being 
recognized,  before  he  is  ready,  as  the  fore¬ 
most  actor  of  the  English-speaking  stage, 
went  into  the  theatre  as  an  afterthought. 
He  had  started  as  a  cartoonist.  But  it  did 
not  please  Fate  that  the  grandson  of  Mrs. 
John  Drew  and  the  son  of  Maurice  Barry¬ 
more,  should  be  a  cartoonist. 

So,  too,  there  died  as  a  soldier  in  the 
.\merican  Army,  a  boy  who,  for  several 
years  before  his  enlistment,  had  been 
straining  at  the  leash,  so  bent  was  he  on 
making  his  start  in  the  theatre,  which  had 
been  calling  him  since  his  nursery  days. 
That  was  Richard  Mansfield,  Second. 

Of  course  an  occasional  dashing  success 
is  achieved  unexpectedly  by  a  mere  out¬ 
sider.  Doris  Keane,  the  American  actress 
whom  London  so  adores,  came  from  a  dra¬ 
matic  school.  So  did  Margaret  Anglin. 

Silly  annalists  of  the  theatre  note  glow¬ 
ingly  that  Miss  Anglin’s  father  was 
Speaker  of  the  Canadian  Hotise  of  Com¬ 
mons  and  that  William  Gillette’s  father 
was  a  United  States  Senator,  as  though 
that,  in  some  way,  made  them  silk  stock¬ 
ings  of  the  theatre.  Nonsense!  They  are 
parvenus,  rank  nouveaux  riches,  not  to  be 
mention^  in  the  same  breath  with  the 
true  patricians  of  the  theatre.  The  really 
lofty  and  austere  artists  of  our  time  or  our 
country  have  been  the  Dusfe,  the  Edwin 
Booths,  the  Mrs.  Fiskes.  These  are  the 
well-born  of  the  stage,  these  the  aristocrats 
of  the  theatre. 

.\11  of  which  may,  perhaps,  remind  you 
of  the  story  of  a  bond-holding  American 
who  drew  up  enviously  before  the  velvet 
lawn  of  a  Kentish  country  home  and  asked 
the  gardener  how  he  managed  it.  The 
old  retainer  expanded  at  once  on  an  elabo¬ 
rate  routine  of  sowing  and  rolling.  “Then,” 
he  said,  as  he  turned  away,  “you  sit 
down  and  wait  five  hundred  years.” 
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States  Railroad  Administration,  646  Transportation 
Bldg.,  Chicago;  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
City;  602  Healey  Bldg..  Atlanta,  Ga.  Please  Indi¬ 
cate  the  places  you  wish  to  see  en  route.  ‘'Cal¬ 
ifornia  for  the  Tourist”  and  other  resort  booklets, 
on  request. 


United  States  •  Railroad  Administraiion 


Story- Writers  Wanted 

NOTHING  PAYS  LIKE  SUC¬ 
CESS  IN  WRITING  FICTION-S 
c^ntsto  lOcents  A  W'ORD.  We sell 
stories,  scenarios,  and  book  MSS.  on  coot. 
missioa :  we  rerise  them  and  tell  you  where 
to  sell  them.  STORY-WRITING 
tdueht  by  mail.  Send  for  our  free  booklet, 
••WRITING  FOR  PROFIT,**  tells 
how;  g^es  proof. 

THE  NATKINAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


A  comprehensive,  experienced,  prompt  service 
for  the  protection  and  development  of  your 
ideas.  Booklet  of  information,  advice,  and 
form  for  disclosing  idea,  free  on  request 

RICHARD  B.  OWEN 

10  Owan  BuiUiiig,  Wadungton,  D.  C. 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 


H0ME^"c:  R 

Qe|6fY¥VWr  are  given  by  cor- 

d  1  U  i/  I 

126th  Year) 

dlfr  HttitirrBi^  of  (CljintBo 


Lnd  let  me  see  wb^  yon  can  do  with  it. 

M“-njr  nesnrptipcr  artista  camirt*  00  to 

fl2S  00  or  more  per  week  wcm  traiT>ed  by 
mr  cntira*  of  perscnal  hidiridiml  lepeofie 
by  man.  PIfTORSCHARTf  mjkcorirnal 
■IrAwiim  easy  to  learn.  Send  eket''*h  «>f 
rntHe  SUB  with  «c  otampo  for  estr.pJe 
, :  hrtTjrw  Chart,  list  of  eocceeefoJ 

of  their  work  and  eridence  of 
’what  YOU  can  accompiiah.  scale 

!ro*re#e. 

1'!^  bndra  SdMwl 


Dir.  Vm)  Chicago.  JH. 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


If  you  ask  at  the  store  for  a  Kodak 
camera,  or  Kodak  film,  or  other  Kodak 
goods  and  are  handed  something  not  of 
our  manufacture  you  are  not  getting 
what  you  specified,  which  is  obviously 
unfair  both  to  you  and  to  us. 

“Kodak”  is  our  registered  and 
common  law  trademark*  and  cannot  be 
rightly  applied  except  to  goods  of  our 
manufacture. 

*Trademark:  Any  symbol,  mark,  name  or  other  characteristic  or 
arbitrary  indication  secured  to  the  user  by  a  legal  registration,  adopted 
and  used,  as  by  a  manufacturer  or  merchant  to  designate  the  goods 
he  manufactures  or  sells  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  goods  of 
competitors.  Standard  Dictionary. 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a  Kodak, 
EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


is  the  woman  who 
doesn’t  recall  the  times  I 

^hen  she  and  Belle  or  Marjory 
or  Nell  dressed  up  in  mother’s 
gowns  and  play^  housekeep- 
ing?  Women  who  are  young  mothers  now  will  re¬ 
member  serving  Jell-0  with  all  the  dressed-up  grace 
displayed  by  Nan,  to  a* guest  with  the  style  put  on  by 
Dorothy.  It  would  be  Jell-0,  of  course,  to  be  the 
right  thing. 


JELL-O 


L0  There  are  six  pure  fruit  flavors 

of  Jell-0 :  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Choco¬ 
late. 

A  new  Jell-0  Book,  just  out,  is 
more  beautiful  and  complete  than  any  other  ever 
issued,  and  it  will  be  sent  free  to  any  woman  furnish¬ 
ing  her  name  and  address. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
La  Roy,  N.  Y.,  aad  Bria««bura,  Ont. 
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